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AN IMPORTANT ADVANTAGE 
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BETTER CARD BEARING 


Applied to cards ‘Hyatt Roller Bearings effect the 
following economies : 


1. PERMANENCY. As they operate for years 
without perceptible wear, Hyatt Roller Bearings main- 
tain the close limits required between the cylinder 
clothing and the flat clothing, without need of constant 
bearing replacement. 


2. POWER SAVING. A card equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings begins to turn the instant power 
is applied to it, which reduces by 25% the starting and 
accelerating power required. 


3. LUBRICATION. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Equipped cards require lubricating only five or six 
times a year, and therefore operate with a minimum 
of lubrication and attention. 


Specify Hyatt Roller Bearings for your new cards, or 
apply them to your present cards. Our complete data 


sent on request. 
1921 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


Manufacturers of bearings for mine cars, orc cars, steel 
mill cars, roller tables, trolleys, cranes, hoists, machine 
tools, line shafts, countershafts, corncrete machinery, 
textile machinery, conve) ors, lift trucks, industrial trucks, 
railway service cars, storage battery locomotives, etc. 


Motor Bearing Division, Tractor Bearing Division 
Motor Bearings Division, Chicago, Ill. 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR CARDS 
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INTER: STANDARDIZATION 


WHAT IT IS 


HEN Baker engineers com- 
menced the design of Baker 
Electric Industrial Trucks and 


Tractors they first developed a 
power axle—a rugged, complete unit 
that in its entirety and without changes 
could be applied to any model or type of 
truck. The same wheels, the same differ- 
ential, the same motor, universal joints, 
driving shafts, worm and gear, steering 
knuckles, bearings, springs, and axle housing 
casting were made standard for all models. 





















After the power axle came the trailing 
axle—-constructed almost entirely of the 
standardized power axle parts. 


Then followed the controller, automatic 
switch, steering and braking parts—each 
applicable to all models. 


This has resulted in 98% of all the vital 
parts being identical—or inter-standardized 
—on all models and has reduced the total 
number of parts for all models by 70%. 


Inter-Standardization is distinctly a 
Baker feature and its incorporation in the 
design of industrial trucks and tractors was 
no simple matter. It required the best 
effort of some of the foremost engineers in 
the industry, but the result is well worth 
the difficulties encountered and Baker 


WZWrre BAKE f2. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AKER Industrial Trucks and 

Tractors are of more rugged con- 
struction. They are built of higher 
grade and better machined parts 
than any other make. But the 70% 
reduction in the number of parts 
manufactured cuts down costs and 
Baker Trucks and Tractors sell for 
no more than cthers. 


Operators of fleets of Baker Trucks 
find them easy to maintain. All 
parts are accessible and alike on all 
models. The maintenance crew find 
their work greatly simplified and a 
reserve part for one model will fit 
all other models. In emergencies 
complete units may be transferred 
from one truck to another. 


This idea—conceived and applied 
by Baker engineers — has contribu- 
ted to the success of Baker Trucks 
and Tractors. It has made possible 
the marketing of a better truck ata 
reasonable price and has reduced 
maintenance costs and troubles to 
a minimum. 
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Saco-Lowell Card Stripper 


DUSTLESS AND AUTOMATIC 


Leaves Strippings in Excellent Condition 
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Strips 


Clean Absolute 


CARD WITH STRIPPER APPLIED 


| Simple Practical Durable | 


Full Information Furnished by 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
OR 


Rogers W. Davis, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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ESTABLISHED RELIABILITY 
IN HUMIDIFICATION 


The FIRST High Duty Fan Type Motor Driven 
Humidifier 


was originally introduced in this country by us 30 years ago. This type of 
Humidifier is now installed in conjunction with our 


Automatic Control System 


and is performing most effectually. 










In the perfection of this apparatus we have developed a system which 
maintains the humidity requisite for present day requirements, necessitating 
an abnormally conditioned atmosphere. 


Our Automatic Humidity Control 


is applicable for other types of Air Moisteners and can be operated in con- 
nection with present humidifying equipments. 


Our Automatic Humidity Controller 


has proved its Efficiency in Years of Working. It is not dependent upon 
electricity or complicated mechanism. It is designed and constructed for 
Practical Mill Usage; requires no Skilled Attendance, and is Efficient and 
Reliable. 









Our Equipments are Standardized and Guar- 
anteed for Reliability and Efficiency. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in mainten- 






ance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the dif- 
ferent requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s 







method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 






Our Comins Sectional Humidifiers Our Compressed Air-Cleaning System 






Our Fan Type and High Duty Our Conditioning Room Equipment 
Humidifiers 

Our Ventilating Type of Humidifiers 
(taking fresh air into the room 







Our Automatic Temperature Control 







(ean be supplied to systems already 







installed. 







from outside.) 
Are all Standards of Modern Textile 





Our Atomizers or Compressed Air 
System Mill Equipment. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


William Firth, President. Frank B. Comins, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


W. R. Grace & Co. Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd. W. J. Westaway Co. 
New York Shanghai, China. Hamilton, Canada 
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Machinery On the Ceiling 
Would Double Production 
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HUMIDIFIERS ARE EQUAL TO USING THE CEILINGS FOR PRODUCTION 


You place your machinery on the floors 
of your mill, mostly in response to the appli- 
cation of the laws of gravity. 

But if some one would design textile ma- 
chinery to operate successfully on your 
ceiling—and you could get operatives that 
had the faculty of working and walking up- 
side down—this additional equipment would 
have some effect on your production. 

Wouldn’t it? 

And also on your profits? 

Turbo and Cramer humidifying equip- 
ment—scientifically designed for your 
specific manufacturing problems are the 
equivalent of just this. 

They are just as if you used the ceilings 
of your plant for additional machinery. 

Only. 

The operatives still stay on the floor. 

Machinery on the ceiling would present 
quite a problem. 


Humidifiers near the ceiling—out of the 
way—solve problems. 


Don’t think—just because you have a 
humidifying equipment—you have gotten all 
there is out of it. Installations of humidi- 
fiers—are engineering problems. We have 
made much and exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject—have learned much during the past few 
years particularly. 


If you have not had the benefit of our 
data as applied to your problem, there is 
something more in humidifiers for you. Even 
if you have humidifiers now. 


One of our customers installed Cramer 
humidifiers—he was already equipped as he 
thought—and saved $28,000.00 the first 
year. The humidifiers cost him less than 
that amount. 


Our engineers can determine accurately. 
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Parks-Cramer Company 


Successor to 
Stuart W. Cramer 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The G. M. Parks Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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John Sidebotham, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 


facturers of Tape, has made the complete change to 


Individual Motor-Drive 


All line shafting, hangers and belts have been removed, ADDITIONAL 
MACHINES INSTALLED, and all more compactly and more conveniently 


arranged. Westinghouse Textile Motors were installed on all machines. 


A 24 Per Cent. Reduction in the Annual Power Bill, with 
a 19 Per Cent. Increase in Production 











Here are the figures— 










Individual ‘Saving Pesduaden 
Motor- Drive! Effected | Increased 


Engine 



















Annual Power Bill . . . $7127 $5395 $1732 
Annual Production per Loom 4160 Ibs.| 4940 Ibs. 780 Ibs. 

















Net cost of the electric installation $15,181.00 


Westinghouse Textile Engineers are prepared to give 
the benefit of a broad experience in the solution of 
your power and production problems. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the 
closed drop wires 








We Offer to the Trade a New Bobbin Stripper for Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
puiiaiiiien R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representatives---Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
South American Representatives---W. R. Grace & Co., New York 





HE STAFFORD Automatic 
Loom stands for low operating 
cost and high quality of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any auto- 
matic loom and can be easily 
changed over from one fabric to an- 
other. 

And remember that while saving 


50% to 60% in weaving costs for 


you the weavers can earn from 40% 





to 50% more wages. 


xn 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CAMERON 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINE 


for converting wide webs into firm rolls of strip 


The enormous demand for material in the the immense requirements of the manu- 
form of strip in rolls or coils has made the facturers of clothing, shoes, underwear, 
Cameron Principal Slitting and Rewinding bindings, and trimmiigs make the Cameron 
Machine an important part of the textile Machine a profitable investment for the up- 
manufacturer’s equipment. If one con- to-date textile mill man. The market for 
siders only briefly, the many uses for strip or goods furnished in this form seems to be 
tape cut from broad webs of various ma- unlimited. 

terials, the list would be a very long one in- The Cameron Machine can be hooked up to 
deed. Manufacturers of flags, automobile vour present machines and is capable of con- 
tires, typewriter ribbons, canvas belting, verting over ten thousand vards of wide 
carriage and auto tops, upholstery, sur- fabrie into strips, per day. 

geons’ bandages, manufacturers of electrical Let us send vou interesting particulars, 
insulation, tape, corset manufacturers and catalog and other literature. 


Cameron Machine Company 


57-61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
British Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., 8 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTASGLISHED i8 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The attention of Cotton 
Manufacturers is called to 
the Whitin Process for the 

Reclamation of 
Roving and 
Spinner’s 


Wastes. 
Its adoption in- 
sures: 


Better Grade of 
Products 
. and Increased 
Roving Waste Card. Profits. 
Write for Particulars. 








MAIN OFFICE AND WOR KS 


WH ITI NSVILLE,MASS., U.S.A. 


Do Siri Seis OFFICE CHARUCTTE av. Sa 





~ 





Roy-Hardy Screw Traverse % 
Cotton Card (Grinder 





5 ees endorsement of mills which stand at the head of the Textile Industry 
is stronger argument than anything we can say about our grinders. 


atv Established 1868 
. ) 5 WORCESTER, MASS. 





SOUTHERN BRANCH: E. M. Terryberry, Agt., Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SIGNODE 
SYSTEM, 


Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Baling Ties 
Buckles 
Box Strapping 


Signode Equipment 
for banding 
bales and boxes. 





Signode System 
gives you 
Security, 
Economy 

and the most 

rapid methods 
known for 


securing bales 


and boxes 





SIGNODE SYSTEM, Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors. 
ALVIN LOVINGOOD, Southern Manager 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. New York City 
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UMMINS’ New Patent Horizontal Cotton Baling 

Press for High Density End-Pressed Bales con- 

sists of a horizontal hydraulic press of enormous 
capacity as compared with any press of the present 
day. 
56 pounds per cubic foot is the density obtained 
by the Cummins’ bale as compared with an average 
of 22 pounds by the present methods employed in 
this country. 

The upper picture shows a section of the Baling 
Press—that section which actually produces and fin- 
ishes the bale. 

At the right is the finished bale, about 2!4 times 
smaller in dimensions. Below is shown the Sampler, 
an improved machine for drawing samples without 
the necessity for re-pressing. 

Shippers will appreciate the rapid baling obtained 
from the Cummins’ High Density Press, as it means 
better baling of cotton and the strictest economy in 
transportation besides resulting in a higher grade 
staple. 

We will be glad to confer with those interested in 
the future of America’s cotton exports. Write for 


catalogue: J 


W. D. CRUMPTON 


American Representative 


29 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Model H-3 Marking 


Machine. Marks by 


means of a die. 





National _— 
Special Inks 


are indelible, flow easily, 
and make a 
clean-cut mark. Used for 


ALL MARKING PUR- 
POSES. 


non-smearing, 


1068 Gilbert Ave. 


= 
=e 
all 


Put your marking problems up to MARKING EXPERTS. 
study of BETTER MARKING and are in position—from the standpoint of furnishing ma- 
chines, inks and SERVICE—to be of real benefit to you. 


in this advertisement—make clean-cut, permanent marks. 


New York Office: 





COTTON 


Used By 
Mill Village 


Laundries 
for marking linen. 
Cotton Mills and 
Finishing Plants 


for marking finished goods with the | 
brand name and trade-mark. 





Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Finishing Plants 


seller’s 


for marking goods with 
brand and trade-mark. 


| Marking =< 


Solved Quickly and Satisfactorily 


We have made a life-time 


Our modern devices— illustrated 
And they're easy to handle. 





| 
Improved No. 8 Na- | 
tional Power Marking 
Machine. Operates | 
like a typewriter. 





Knit Goods Plants 


use them for marking the lot, stock 
and size numbers on finished gar- 
underwear and 


ments—such as 


hosiery. 

Also Used For 
marking nurses’ uniforms and _sur- 
geons apparel in first-aid hospitals; 
for marking linen supplies of factory 
restaurants; for marking the linen of 
the welfare department. 


Address Textile Department 


General Office 
40-44 West Fourth St., 





Rose Label, Tape and Patch Sew- 
ing Machine. For sewing fab- 
ric tags on laundry work that 
can't be marked direct. For sew- 
ing patches on union suits for 


reinforcements for buttonholes. 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 


New York City. 


| | 
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Get out your letters 
in the morning— 
with 


The DICTAPHONE 
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The Dictaphone—always ready for dic- 
tation—helps you to clear your desk early in 


the day, when you're at your freshest and 
best. 


Result—instead of your wits going 
cotton-gathering from too much after- 
hours work, you can get out into the air and 
sunshine and tune up your body and brain 
for the next day's work. 

‘Od 


Phone or write the Dictaphone branch \\\ re Sa 


=> \ sel aN 
office nearest you for a 15-minute demon- ‘Al \\\ | Aq 
j 241 H/Z e\' y} 
stration of the time- -saving convenience of ' KY LY Gj, s / 
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The Dictaphone. 
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Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 137-G, Woolworth Building, New York City 





Atlanta Brunswick Jacksonville Montgomery 

Columbus Birmingham Valdosta Savannah 

Charleston Wilmington Chattanooga Charlotte 
Knoxville 


Burlington Memphis Nashville 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but une Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,’’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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—the Power 


to Which the World’s Work 


COTTON 


-~ as Ps A 4 


is Harnessed 


LL the work of the world, all men, all businesses, are belted 
to the flying pulley of Time—some snugly and efficiently, 


others loosely and wastefully. 
Snug belts drive. 


Loose ones slip. The moral is obvious— 


see that YOUR time belt is tight! 
To take up the slack, to cut waste out of working hours, sys- 


tematize your business with 


International Time Recorders 


Internationals make every minute count; 
put workers on their mettle; discourage small 
time losses and thus prevent big ones. 

They enable the worker to keep his own 
time with mechanical accuracy, and give him 
a new sense of responsibility. It becomes 
a matter of pride to have his International 
card stamped for full time; and a matter 
of business also, for with Internationals 
every minute of service rendered will show in 


Yes—we make the moael you need. 


his pay envelope. Internationals are sure. 

The simple and complete manner in which 
Internationals record the data needed for 
payroll accounting greatly reduces clerk hire. 
Two or three clerks will accomplish with 
Internationals the work that would require 
half a dozen clerks by any of the manually- 
controlled systems; 

—and besides, the International records 
will be right. 


There are 260 Inter- 


national types, either electrically operated or spring- 


driven, and adapted to every line of business. 





Write us. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING COMPANY 


General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 


f Endicott, N. Y. 


Works: | Toronto, Can. 


Canadian Office: International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto 
London Office: 57 City Road, Finsbury, London, E. C., England 
Paris Office: 75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France 


Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities of the world 








International 


Automatic 


Card Recorder 
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Owners’ Records of 


100,000-200,000-300,000 | 
“MILES 


HE ultimate mileage of White Trucks is 

still unmeasured. Some have rounded out 
300,000 miles. Many have run 200,000 miles. 
Hundreds, probably thousands, have passed the 
100,000 mark—a very common White per- 
formance. 
























We have just published a book which tells of 
more than 400 White Trucks with operating 
records of 100,000 miles and over. ‘These trucks 
are still giving good service today. 








This book is the most convincing exhibit on 
the subject of truck durability that has ever been 
presented. It gives a new insight into truck 
economy through truck longevity. A copy of 
“100,000 Miles and More” will be sent to anyone 
interested, upon request. 


WHITE TRUCKS 










ey 





THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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10,000 to 150,000 
Spindle Mills may 

\ Profitably handle all 

‘\ Internal Transportation 
‘ by means of 

\\ The 




























Latiiete ihe 
_NEW BOOK 


MERCURY 
TRACKLESS TRAIN 
METHOD 


Not merely an electrically driven device but a completely charted trans- 
portation system adapted to the requirements of YOUR mill. 













If you use hand trucks in your plant, you 
should at once be interested in the economies 
effected by the installation of a Mercury Track- 
less Train method of transp rting raw materials 
and finished products in and about your mill, 
moving from six to thirty-five times as much as 
a hand truck at more than twice the speed. 

Successfully used in a host of industrial plants, 
the performance records of Mercury Trackless 





P. O. Box No. 


New York City 
Philadelphia 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Boston Savannah 
Albany Los Angeles 
Richmond San Francisco 
Columbus Detroi? 
Minneapolis 
Milwauke: 
Buffals 


Cmahi 


Write for the New Book.— Write for a Survey Blank.— Write Sam Moyers, 
1176, Savannah, Ga., if you want quick information. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4120 South Halsted Street 
CHICAGO, 


U. S.A. 


Trains show wonderful iesults. Most installa- 
tion costs are written off within an operating 
period of less than twelve months. Textile Mills 
are among our good customers and friends. 
When you write for the new book—‘‘The 
Trackless Train’’—ask us to send you a Survev 
Blank. Our field engineers are always ready 
to study your transportation problems and to 
offer plans embodving definite savings. 









































Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4120 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 













Send us new hook, “The Trackless Train 






Send us Survey Book 


Place our name on mailing list 
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LINE-SHAFT DRIVE | 


A.C. HORN COMPANY 
Dia. drive pulley 8" 
Dia. driven pulley 28" 
Motor speed 
Motor power 
Center to center 


25 HP. 
8'6" 


COTTON 


1700 R.PM. 


JULY, 





Specified GOODYEAR BELT 5'4ply 


BLUE STREAK Construction 





That Line-Shaft Drive, an Advertisement —and the G. T. M. 


The A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., used to have much trouble with one of their 
line-shaft drives. Onit even the most expensive 
double belts wore out in six months. Before 
they wore out they often slipped off the pulleys, 
or broke, leaving idle all the labor and machines 
depending on that line-shaft for power. The 
drive was costing a lot of money for belts and belt 
repairs, and more in lost production. One day 
Mr. Horn saw an advertisement telling about what 
a G. T. M., Goodyear Technical Man, had done in 
solving a difficult belting problem—reducing costs 
and increasing production. 


He sent fora G.T.M. Our Mr. Miller came, 
studied the drive, measured pulleys, horsepower, 
speed and the like. He noted that the air was 
exceedingly dry and, that there was a great 
amount of lime dust—which accounted in part 
for the rotting and wear of the belts previously 
used. So he specified a Goodyear Belt of Blue 
Streak Construction—designed to operate under 
just such conditions—and an inch narrower 
than those formerly used. 


The price was much less than Mr. Horn had ex- 
pected—so much less that there was some doubt 


as to whether a belt of such modest price could 
meet the exacting conditions. But one was ordered 
and installed. 


That 5-inch 4-ply Blue Sireak has already 
given half again as much service as the most 
expensive belt they had ever used. Still more im- 
portant, it has done away with the delays and 
diminished production that used to be so com- 
mon. And it looks good for many more months 
of trouble-free service. 


After that the G. T. M. made a plant analysis 
—analyzing every drive in the plant and pre- 
scribing the proper belt for it. Five of the recom- 
mended belts have already been installed. Every 
one of them has proved tq be a strong endorse- 
ment for the value of the G. T. M.’s service. 


If you have a difficult drive that either devours 
too many belts or interrupts production too often 
—or both—ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do it 
without charge when next he is in your vicinity. 
There are many of them—all trained in the Good- 
year Technical School—all with experience in 
plants similar to yours—all trained to sell belts 
to meet conditions and not asa grocer sells sugar. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 








BELTING - PACKING 
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The more effective the contact 
between belt and pulley face the 
greater the power transmitted 
at a given belt tension. 
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LESS FRICTIONJLOSS HERE! 


Tight belts and 
pulley weight 
are responsible 
for 90% of the 
friction load in 
bearings. 

As most of the 
power lost in trans- 
mission is due to 
bearing friction, it 
naturally follows 
that loose belts 
save atthe coal pile. 


The pulley that presents an un- 
broken surface to which a belt natur- 
ally conforms is most efficient and 
economical in operation. 


EYSTONE 


Steel Split Pulleys 


furnish 100% effective contact with the belts 
that run over them. An angle crown pulley 
with a groove through the center requires 
a tight belt, for a belt does not naturally 
take an angular shape.« The groove takes 
away about 10% from the area of contact. 


Keystone Steel Pulleys are light -- no unnec- 
essary weight to cause bearing friction. 





Keystone Steel Pulleys are strong. They 
are especially reinforced at all points of 
greatest strain. 


Specify Keystone on your next pulley or- 
der and get triple value -- quality of product. 
correctness of engineering suggestion, and 
interchangeability from one use to another. 


Dodge Branch Warehouses 


/ 

A | 

815 Arch St. \ 
128 W. Third St. ‘ 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

New York 21 Murray St. 

Chicago 208 S. Clinton St. a r 
St Leuis 408 N. Fourth St. Place a belt,over a Keystone Steel Pull- 
Boston 137 Purchase St. ey. Note how it touches at every point 
Atienta 298. Forsyth St. throughout its entire width. 


Pittsburgh 387 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis 100 N. Third St. 
Dallas Gt. Southern Life Bldg. 


Now place the same belt on an angle 


Providence 171 Pine St. crown pulley. Note the loss of contact 
Seattle 622 First Ave. South at the center and at both sides. 
Newark 281 Market St. 


Get in Touch with the nearest Dodge dealer or branch warehouse. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


Distributor of the Products of the Dodge Manufacturing Company 


Genera] Offices and Works: Mishawaka, Indiana 
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ECAUSE they last longer 
and require less attention in 
use, Strom Bearings are now 
considered standard equipment 


wherever a shaft turns. By 





keeping friction at the absolute 






minimum they increase power 






Co 


without increasing its cost. 






Severest service has established 






their quality beyond question. 


U.S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 






Palmer Street and Kolmar Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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“TURTLE J | 


Waterproof Oilproof Timeproof 














We get what we pay for. Strictly speaking, there is 
no such thing as a “bargain” —particularly where 




















belting is the commodity bought. é 


The best belt—and the most economical belt—is the 
one which, irrespective of price, delivers the most 
power over the longest period with the least atten- 
tion cost. 


It is a fact of experience that good leather belting, 
rightly applied and rightly cared for, will deliver 
more power and last longer than any other 
belting. 


It is also a fact of experience that, among good leather 
beltings, there is none better than “Turtle,” with 
its service record of 59 years. 


EpowR. EF A D EW Co.,Ine. 


GLEN COVE,NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Since 1835 






Branches and Distributors in All Prin- 
cipal Cities of the World carry Complete 
Stocks. Look in your Phone Book for 
Local Address. 
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The Logical Loom 
Lubricant 


For Cams Use ‘‘KOO”’ Special Grade 
NON-FLUID OIL 


For Bearings oiled with squirt cans 
Use *‘AO0000”’ grade 
NON-FLUID OIL 


Lubricating the cams on looms is peculiarly difli- 
cult when the loom is in motion and the warp is on 
Many mills have been securing excellent results by 
thoroughly oiling the cams with “K-00 Special” grade 
NON-FLUID OIL when the old warp is taken off— 
and then using “A-00000” grade FLUID OIL until 
the warp is changed again. 


Special 
Textile 
Grades of 


TRADE_MARK REGISTERED IN 
ww 4 


G y 


_ UNITED STATES PATENT OFFice 


HE LOGICAL Loom Lubricant 

in these days of high cotton is the lubri- 
cant that will not drip or spatter on the goods 
as they go through the looms and at the same 
time keeps down power cost, repairs and labor 
cost of oiling. 


All of these conditions are fulfilled by NON- 
FLUID OIL. 


While adhesive, NON-FLUID OIL is a per- 
fect lubricant, saving much wear and tear on 
bearings, and since it lasts longer than common 
oil or ordinary grease, it reduces the number 
of trips with the oil can. 


It will not thin out and spatter away from 
loom cams in hot weather nor become hard 
from cold or non-use. This is due to our pro- 
cess of manufacture, which makes NON-FLUID 
OIL retain the same consisteney in all condi- 
tions—unlike ordinary greases. 


NON-FLUID OIL used in 


with squirt cans is extremely adhesive and will 


bearings oiled 
not drip or spatter as common oil does. 


Make your work lighter and save your 
product—Send today for free samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


Interesting descriptive matter 


Mention make of loom 
you use. 
free. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Company 
165 Broadway, New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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lent Chain Drive driv- 
ing 16 Loopers from 
ys E. Induction Motor. 

. A. Patrick & Co., 
Dulath, Minn. 


Smooth-Running Drives Produce 
Uniformly-Perfect Products 


[JN the textile industry, a smooth, steady appli- 

cation of power is highly essential. A jerky 
intermittent drive, such as is generally experi- 
enced with slipping belts and worn gears, will 
not permit the production of a perfect product 
to say nothing of the reduced efficiency of the 
driven machine and loss of power. 


That’s why Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are being 
adopted as the universal drive for textile machinery. 


They deliver a steady, uniform, These drives have repeatedly 
smooth “flow” of power from motor been proven 98.2% efficient under 


2 H. P. Link-Belt Si- 


tomachine. They never slip—can't. actual tests. 
Permit short center drives and great 
speed reductions where desired—as 
high as 20 to 1 if necessary. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are 
flexible. They cushion the load 
and protect the driven machine as 
well as driving medium against un- 
due shock. 


They are “flexible as 
a belt, positive as a gear, more effi- 
cient than either”. 


We will gladly have one of our 
engineers call and give you details 
and prices on_the use of Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives in your mill. 
Write us. Ask for our Textile 
Drive Book No. 258. 


285 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York - - . 299 Proodwey Cleveland 429 Rockefeller Bidg. San Francisco - 682 Market St. 
ton - - - 49 Federal S Detroit - 932 Dime Bank Bid: Los Angeles 163 N.Los Angeles St 
Pittsburgb - 1501 Park Bide. Minneapolis - 418 8. Third St Toronto, Can. Canadian Link-Belt Company, Ltd. 
St. Louis - ( ‘ent. Nee | Bank Bidg. sy City, Mo. 306 Elmhurst Bidg Denver indrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bide. 

aoe 547 Ellicott § a Sea 576 First Ave. Louisville, Ky Frederick Wehle. Starks Bld - 
Wilkes-Barre - 2d Nat’! Bk. Portland, Ore. First and Stark Sts New Orleans Cc. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C., 


LINK-BELT 


thran, Com’l ‘Bank Bidg 
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5 H. P. Link-Belt Si- 
lent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Spinning 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1200 feet per 
minute, 


7% H. P. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive Op- 
erating Twisting 
Frames. Speed of 
Chain, 1360 feet per 
minute, 






SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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ATURALLY, you will judge a Water Softener largely by 
its ability to give you water of no hardness all the time. 
Nature makes no mistakes. Refinite is given its water soften- 


ing properties by Nature herself. Automatic, certain, perfect. 


—so dependably the same in its action day in and day out 
that we guarantee uniform soft water from every installa- 
tion! 

Textile mills report that since the use of Refinite Perfect Soft 
Water their dyeing formulas act with regularity, and give 
them uniform, even penetration. Colors impossible with hard 
or partially softened water are now readily obtained, and 
they have completely eliminated the “lists,” spoilage, 
“seconds.”’ poorly matched shades and imperfect colors due 
to lime and magnesia in the hard water. 


Let us give you full particulars about a Refinite 


telephone your nearest office. A Refinite 


WE GUARA 
Uniform Soft Water Supply 


Refinite not only improved quality and prevented waste of 
time, labor and materials, but proved a profitable invest- 
ment in its savings on soap. chemicals and fuel. 


engineer is at your service 


COTTON 29 


iz 
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Refinite softened water is drinkable—a water that will not 


tender, weaken or in any way contribute to the damaging 
of fibre. 


The Refinite Softener is the only system using Refinite 
natural mineral. Easily and quickly installed—Oeccupies 
least space for the volume of water handled—Requires no 
expert supervision—Built in sizes to suit all needs—Very 
reasonable in price. It produces Verfect Soft Water at the 
lowest cost of operation, 


Softener for your mill. Write. wire or 


without obligation. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


REFINITE BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


NEW YORK, 9 E. Fortieth St. 


DISTRICT TORONTO, 23 Scott St. 


OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. 


ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 
LES ETT NE. TNE ADEA ES SI NINEE CONE DEENA AERA RBS RB Rams 


SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 524 Newhouse Bldg. 
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MOREHEAD 
SYSTEM 
FEEDING 
BOILERS 
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This chart graphically illustrates the temperature 
difference between feeding boilers with a steam pump 
and with the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System, taken 
under exactly the same conditions. 


SNM LR A _—AeoA cA 


Twentieth Century Steam Drainage and 
Boiler Feeding 


Note the drop in temperature of the returns from the steam lines—shown in the chart— 
. . . . s 
when the boiler is fed with an ordinary steam pump. 





Then when the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System is placed in operation, note the steady in- 
crease in temperature—which, of course, results in a tremendous fuel saving, frequently as 
much as 20 per cent—and increased efficiency, of steam heated equipment. 










oilers fed with a steam pump are less efficient because the water 
of condensation must be allowed to cool down to 212 degrees before 
the pump can handle it. 


With the Morehead System, the water can be returned 
immediately to the boilers at from 275 to 312 degrees—and a gain of 
one per cent of fuel for every ten degrees increase in heat. Let us 
send you our catalog and complete information. 


~ Morehead Manufacturing Company 
COTTON MILL DEPT. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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FANS AND BLOWERS 
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FANS AND BLOWERS 


“APPROVED” 


was written by the U. S. Navy and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
ss ss on the :: :: 


urlevan|t Steam Turbine 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


This without an alteration in our operating principle, al- 
lowing this department to produce on a quantity basis, 


97% for the Government. 




















Type 6 Turbine 


This product of twelve years’ development and research, embodies 
the Sturtevant quality of engineering practice. The solid rotor, integra] 
nozzle and re-directing buckets give that simplicity and ruggedness that 
mean reliability. 

Designed to operate Sturtevant fans and blowers, this turbine is 
equally efficient for driving pumps and generators. 


Our new Turbine Catalog is now ready 
for distribution. Ask for No. 256-0. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
And all Principal Cities. 
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1- Sark ace 
2-Low Level Jet 
3-Barometric 








The chances for satisfactory condenser per- 
formance are three to one in favor of the con- 
denser manufacturer who makes his application 
purely from the angle of plant conditions 
and requirements. 

To have but one type of condenser is a hand- 
icap both to the purchaser and the condenser 
builder. Frequently it results in an unfavorable 
compromise and an ultimate performance nei- 
ther satisfactory to the purchaser nor creditable 
to the condenser manufacturer. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 7 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Build now, and begin 
to earn the profits 
from a modern plant. 


ID YOU ever realize that nearly all 

types of steel sash now in the van 
of modern practice were originated by - 
David Lupton’s Sons Co.? 


Counterbalanced Steel Sash— 

Counterweighted Stee] Sash— 

Continuous Steel Sash (both top hung and 
pivoted) — 

Pivoted, mass-controlled Power House Sash 
—all were children of the House of Lupton. 


Also the tension method of control for long lines or 
groups of sash, whereby torsional deflection in the op- 
erator is eliminated and friction minimized;— 


a Also the application of the A-frame principle to 
MDA AEP ER LEE S w ventilating roof inlets, and to light courts, etc., where 
maximum light and air are needed ;— 


Also a roof design—the Pond Truss—for one-story 
buildings, by which lighting and ventilating results 
formerly impossible, are accomplished. 

We are not content merely to sell sash; we want to see it 
do its whole duty—in ventilation as well as lighting. Each of 
the above was originated because common designs left some- 
thing lacking. 

We have issued booklets showing how these designs are ap- 
plied to heat-producing and general manufacturing buildings, 
and to power houses. Tell us what type of building you are 
interested in. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


4 


Pond Operating Wy Amber St. and Allegheny Ave., 


. 
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Device in Sawtooth 


¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Mfgrs: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Lupton C'nterw'ghted 
Sash tor offices 


Pond Continuous Sash Lupton Steel Sash 
Pivoted Factory Type 


for Pond Truss, saw- AS SON x Ns “ A . ven 
h i d ' . ‘Sy . Counterbalanced Type 

toot Ss, monitors an ‘ SOO . . an candannia 

a . Power House Type 


Pond Operating Device 5 p S worn * . . OS . Lupton Rolled Steel 
. BRN : Skylight 


for long lines of sash 
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Southern Industrial Village—Kaustine Equipped 


= A Modern Interior Sewage Disposal 
System for the Textile Mill Village 








How the 
Kaustine 
System 
Operates 





Falling directly through tank tube into the ARMCO 
IRON tank, the sewage is at once enveloped in a pool 
of liquid Kaustine, which attacks it, and aided by the 
effective propellor agitator, quickly reduces it to liquid 
form and utterly destroys the germs. The ventilation 
system draws off any chemical gas, and at the same 
time creates suction in and down through the toilet 
bowl, aerating its interior surfaces and drying them, 
as well as preventing any bacterial development. The 
ventilating pipe goes through the roof or to the chim- 
ney. Note drain pipe and leaching pool; these com- 
plete final disposal Kaustinized (sterilized) sewage in 
a simple and effective manner. 


Kaustine tanks and all metal-parts are made 
of ARCO IRON, and specially treated. 


The installation of modern interior sewage dis- 
posal systems in colony homes is solving the 
problem of keeping reliable workmen in mill 
villages. 


Such improvement of sanitary conditions not 
only means contented and loyal workmen, but 
greater individual production. 


It is because the Kaustine System is based 
on the principles everywhere advocated by 
health authorities—effecting segregation and 
purification of sewage matter immediately af- 
ter discharge from the body—that it is gener- 
ally accepted as a standard method of disposal 
in all unsewered districts. 


“Gustine 
SYSTEM TOILETS 


afford every convenience of the city water toi- 
let, yet require neither water nor sewer con- 
nections. They are complete and scientific in 
every respect, and are adaptable to any type of 
building. 


Unlike the ordinary chemical closet, the con- 
tents of Kaustine tanks do not have te be 


pumped or dipped out when the tank is full. 


Merely opening the drain valve will release the 
contents into the leaching pool, and thence they 
are absorbed by the earth. 


Note diagram at left for installation and oper- 
ation. Any workman of average ability will 
readily understand the system and can do the 
simple construction work required to put it in 
place. 


Let us send you our catalog and explain fully 
how this system can benefit your community. 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 


428 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sal 


Niagara Life Bleg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SAFE FOR INDUSTRY 


Leaders in the Textile Industry have adopted and en 
dorse Cyclone Fence as the st: p otective System 
‘Ol yperty. It offers cold-steel, day-and-night 
vandalism—is practical, dependable, eco 
nica wermane 


~ CYCLONE 
PROPERTY PROTECTION FENCE 


s, dar 
int r 


r factory pr 
‘esistance to 


Phone, wire or write main off 
Illinois, or branch efices nearest you 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Illinois 


es at Waukegan, 
r e « , 


Factories: 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphia 

New York City, Oakland, Calif., Portland. Ore.. San Francisco 

OTHER CYCLONE PRODU®TS RE 

Chain Link Fabrics Flower Guard and , t Stee] 
Conveyor Wire Belting Trellis 
Ornamental Lawn Interior P. 
Penc Wo rence 
Ornamental & Farm Window and Skylight Wire and Iron Work 
Gates Guards of all Kinds 
























It cost him quite a sum, but he knew 


through experience that clean- 
liness is absolutely essential to 
industrial efficiency and to 
the health and morale of the 
employes. To him cleanliness 
was a necessity, not a whim 
—its cost an investment, not 
an expense. 


The Finnell System of Power 
Scrubbing came to his atten- 


A certain mill owner who early recognized 
the importance of clean floors was employ- 
ing hand labor to maintain them. 


COTTON 


tion. 








He was interested. He investigated 
it—had it demonstrated in his mill. 


Today, as a result, the Finnell System is giv- 


‘‘Our floors are cleaner than they 
have ever been and the work is 
done with less labor and bother. 
By systematizing the work along 
the lines suggested by you we have 
been able to dispense with three 
men and keep the floors in far 
better condition. The powder 
which you furnish has a smaller 
percentage of soap and more grit 
than we formerly used. Less water 
is required and as all of the water 
and muck is immediately taken up 
after the machine passes over the 
floor, the surface dries quickly 
and does not remain slippery.’’ 


(Author’s name on application) 


ing him greater, more thorough cleanliness 


than he everdreamed possible. 
He requires less labor to main- 
tain that super-cleanliness. 


There is no slippery soap coating left 
to endanger the safety ef employes. 
And he is saving $2340 a year in 
laber and materials. 

Most textile mills can profit by this 
system. Many are already doing so. 
We will be pleased to figure the pos- 
sible results and the possible savings 
in your mill. Just a postcard will 
bring you further facts without obli- 
gating you. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


Formerly Finola Mfg. Co. 


General Offices- 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Atlanta Denver 

Baltimore Detroit 

Boston Indianapolis 

Buffalo Kansas City oO 
Chicago Los Angeles A 
Cincinnati Louisville ‘ 


Cleveland 












Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Newark Providence 
New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Salt Lake City 
Omaha San Francisco 
Seattle 


“OF POWER SCRUBBING 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


from one to three complete 
Coast about six 


each 
after 


we load houses in 


Atlantic 


size of house, 
shipments arrive at 


Depending 
car. Normally, 
leaving our mill. 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


upon 


points in days 


Aladdin Houses are Readi-Cut. Every piece of material, joists, studs, rafters, 
sheathing, siding, flooring, interior finish, is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


bered and ready to nail in place, 


SERVICE PLUS 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 poula 


tion. Experienced town planners, landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 
spent months of study and work in their production. This service becomes a part 
of every Aladdin Housing transaction—a single house or a complete city. 


A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


millwork, siding, The Aladdin Company will quote you a definite 
plaster, hardware, price on a single house or complete cities of 300 
constantly in stock, 500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 
These cities are now listed in our book on In 
dustrial Houses. Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, schools muncipal buildings, water 
distributing systems, electric light, plants and 
distribution, sewerage systems, trees, etc. 
‘‘Book of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 


All lumber, shingles, lath, 


flooring, interior finish, 
paints, nails, are carried 
ready for instant shipment. 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


Aladdin houses have 


yopulatior 


As many as five hundred 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have yn request. Aladdin Book ‘‘Industrial Housing 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
tion. » il ofticial stationery. 


[621 SOVEREIGN AVE., 





|ndustrial 
Housing 


til 


KUILUERS TO THE NATION 
TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION 


pangie Ho use 






HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


The Aladdin Co. 













































































Saving One Firm $2340 a Year 


He was interested. He investigated 
it—had it demonstrated in his mill. 


A certain mill owner who early recognized 
the importance of clean floors was employ- 
ing hand labor to maintain them. 


It cost him quite a sum, 
through experience that clean- 
liness is absolutely essential to 
industrial efficiency and to 
the health and morale of the 
employes. To him cleanliness 
was a necessity, not a whim 
—its cost an investment, not 
an expense. 


The Finnell System of Power 
Scrubbing came to his atten- 
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but he knew 


‘‘Our floors are cleaner than they 
have ever been and the work is 
done with less labor and bother. 
By systematizing the work along 
the lines suggested by you we have 
been able to dispense with three 
men and keep the floors in far 
better condition. The powder 
which you furnish has a smaller 
percentage of soap and more grit 
than we formerly used. Less water 
is required and as all of the water 
and muck is immediately taken up 
after the machine passes over the 
floor, the surface dries quickly 
and does not remain slippery.’’ 


(Author’s name on application) 
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Today, as a result, the Finnell System is giv- 
ing him greater, 


more thorough cleanliness 
than he everdreamed possible. 
He requires less labor to main- 
tain that super-cleanliness. 


There is no slippery soap coating left 
to endanger the safety ef employes. 
And he is saving $2340 a year in 
laber and materials. 

Most textile mills can profit by this 
system. Many are already doing so. 
We will be pleased to figure the pos- 
sible results and the possible savings 
in your mill. Just a postcard will 
bring you further facts without obli- 
gating you. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 


Formerly Finola Mfg. Co. 


General Offices- 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


OF POWER 









Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


Milwaukee Philadelphia 

Minneapolis Pittsburgh 

Newark Providence 

New Orleans St. Louis 

New York Salt Lake City 

Omaha San Francisco 
Seattle 
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QUICK SHIPMENT 


A Train Load of ALADDIN Houses Per Day 


COTTON 


ndustrial 
_ Housin 
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Depending upon size of house, we load from one to three complete houses in each 


car. 
leaving our mill, 


Normally, shipments arrive at Atlantic Coast points in about six days 


after 


QUICK RESULTS 


A Gang of 120 Men Can Erect 10 ALADDIN 5-Room Houses Per Day 


Aladdin Houses Readi-Cut. 


sheathing, 
bered and ready to nail in place, 


are 


siding, flooring, 


SERVICE PLUS 


Every piece 


interior finish, 


of material, joists, studs, rafters, 


is cut to proper size, marked and num- 


Immediate Action on Any City Project—or Any Housing Problem 


Our plans are drawn, prepared and finished for cities of from 300 to 3,000 


tion. 


spent months of study and work in their production 


of every Aladdin Housing transaction 


Over One Thousand ALADDIN 
Houses Carried in Stock 


shingles, lath, millwork, siding, 
plaster, hardware, 
constantly in stock, 


All lumber, 
flooring, interior finish, 
paints, nails, are carried 
ready for instant shipment, 


Hundreds of American Corpora- 
tions Have Built ALADDIN Houses 


hundred Aladdin houses have 
been sold to a single corporation. Re-orders are 
constantly received from corporations who have 
tested our houses by actual purchase and erec- 
tion. 


As many as five 





a single 


] 
poula 


Experienced town planners, landscape achitects, engineers and builders have 


This becomes a part 


a complete city. 


service 


house or 


A Single House—or 
A Complete City 


The Aladdin Company will quote you a def 

price on a single house or complete cities of 30 
500, 600, 1,000, 1,500 and 3,000 populati 
These now listed in our book on In 
dustrial Cities include homes, stores, 
churches, mun:cipal buildings, 

distributing electric light, plants 
distribution, systems, trees, etc 
*‘Book of Aladdin Homes’’ No. 620 with full in 
formation, floor plans and prices will be mailed 
ym request. Aladdin Book ‘‘Industrial Housing 
mailed only to inquiries written on business or 
official stationery. 








cities are 
Houses 
schools 
systems, 
sewerage 


water 
and 


HOM+ sutLueKS TO THE NATION 
TOWNBUILDERS TO THE NATION 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


The Aladdin Co. 


[621 SOVEREIGN AVE., 
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REFLECTED CD 
LIGHT 


IS NATURE’S DAYLIGHT SAVER. 


DIXIELITE 


on the walls and ceilings of your mills will aid Nature to the 
utmost in saving every useful ray of daylight. 
Made in gloss, semi-gloss and flat finish. 


MORE. LIGHT ey” 


means 















EFFICIENCY, HEALTH AND SATISFIED EMPLOYEES. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & Co., INC. 


139-141 FEDERAL STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Now is the Time to Improve 


Your Lighting 


Soon the days will grow short, and work in the 
early morning and late afternoon will have to be 
done under artificial light. 


Don’t wait until then to overhaul your lighting 
system. There is no better time than the summer 
for having such work done. : 


If your mill is not one of the many throughout 
the country that have recently modernized their 
lighting, let us send one of our illuminating ex- 
perts to look over your installation and make a 
report to you. This would not obligate you in 
any way. 

We have rendered similar service to a large 
number of textile mills who have followed our 
recommendations and are now reaping the bene- 
fits of increased production and lessened spoilage. 


Our book “‘Modern Methods in Textile Mills” 


is yours for the asking. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country 
For Canada--Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Is Merchandise Properly SOLD to You? 


Juty, 1919. 


OU recognize the direct connection between production methods and the cost and 
quality of the goods; you have a right to know that goods are properly made. 

Yet the manufacturing, important though it is, is but the first lap of the journey 

to the consumer. Merchandise must be sold; sales cost is just as legitimate as manu- 
facturing cost, and it has just as direct a bearing upon the final cost to you. If needless 


expense is incurred, it means either higher prices or a decrease in quality or service. 


Obviously it will pay you to recognize efficient selling service. 
truth clearly in mind, permit us to enunciate an established, proven sales principle— 





| LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is 
maintaining the highest standards 
of practice in their editorial and 


advertising service. 


Advertising and Selling 
American Architect 

American Blacksmith 

American Exporter 

American Funeral Director 
American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 
American Paint and Oil Dealer 
American Printer 

American School Board Journal 
Architectural Record 
Automobile Dealer and Repairer 
Automotive Industries 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 


Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Railway and 
| World 
Candy and Ice Cream 
| Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing 
Clothier and Furnisher 
Coal Age 
Coal Trade Journal 
Concrete 
COTTON 


Daily Iron Trade & Metal Market 
Report 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 


Marine 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 
| Electrical Record 
| Electrical Review 
| Blectrical World 
Embalmer’s Monthly. 
Engineering World 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Machiner—Farm Power 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Gas Age 
Gas Record 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record 


—The seller who advertises in the 
Business Papers reaching onl y 
the class interested in his message, 
is using the most direct and eco- 
nomical method of helping you 
maintain an intelligent contact 
with your sources of supply. 


This kind of advertising bears 
the same relation to the sales 
department that an improved 
machine does to the production 
department. And if the sales 
methods are wasteless and efti- 
cient, you seldom need worry 
about the goods. Each acts as a 
support and stimulus for the 
other. 


On the other hand, the practice 
of buying circulation by the mil- 
lion in the hope of influencing a 
few thousand possible customers, 
is open to question. The best 
machine is a source of waste when 
improperly used, and this is no 
reflection on the machine. Con- 
centration beats scatteration, and 
costs less. The right tool in the 
right place is a principle of as 
much importance to selling as to 
production. ' 


There are many other reasons 
why discriminating buyers are 
giving preferred consideration to 
the concerns which tell them their 
business story in the buyer’s own 
business paper, especially if that 
paper has subscribed to the high 
standards of practice of The 
Associated Business Papers, Ine. 


With this simple 














LIST OF MEMBERS 
(Continued) 


Haberdasher 

Hardware Age 

Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
Hide and Leather 

Hotel Monthly 


Illustrated Milliner 
Implement and Tractor Age 
Industrial Arts Magazine 
Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 


Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 

Manufacturers’ Record 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Metal Worker, Plumber and 
Steam Fitter 

Mining and Scientific Press 

Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle Illustrated 

Motor World 


National Builder 
National Druggist 
National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette 
Northwestern Druggist 


. 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Plant Engineering 
Price Current—Grain Reporter 


Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Railway Maintenance Engineer 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signal Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 

Rubber Age 


Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware & Implement 
Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 


Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 
Textile World Journal 
Timberman 

Transfer and Storage 
Woodworker 








THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 
220 West 42nd Street 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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7; Acres of Looms Driven by G-E Motors, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Electric Power from G-E Motors 
Has Splendid Service Record 


Increased production of higher quality goods at least power cost 
is obtained throughout mills equipped with G-E motor drive. 

In the weave room these advantages are singularly evident. 
Thousands of G-E motors have been used for several vears at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass., and only a little 
trouble was experienced with one motor, 

With G-E motor drive one story can be saved in loom shed and 
great flexibility in arrangement of machinery and building obtained. 
There is freedom from fiy and dust, and it is easy to quickly measure 
the power consumption of any machine to detect and stop waste. 

The lessened liability of serious shutdowns and reduced mainten 
auce expense of transmission equipment and looms, as 
well as the better natural lighting possible, and greater 
safety to employees obtained with this drive, are tftea- 
tures which appeal to users, ~ 

Our specialists will be pleased to shou 


you many other reasons why a G-EB 
motor pays large dividends to the user. 


General Office : Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept.: Boston, Mass. 
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eormutit | sou Southern Dogwood z= 


Water Rectification Systems 
is superior to persimmon 


A Better Product, At Better 
Prices, With A*Better Market! for shuttles. Ask us why. 


That’s what you're aiming at Get Shambow Shuttles 


—isn't it?—in all your man- 
ufacturin rocesses. You 
ces nating are Rises and you will be sure of 
of production—but they're all 
f setting full value, flawless 


dealt with with a view to your 


ultimate problem, which is 
7 dogwood billets. No 


selling. Every item of equip- 


ment in your plant must be 
: : : stuffed-up knots in 


considered in the light of its 


effect upon your sales prob- 
Shambow Shuttles. 


lem. 





A “Permutit’’ Water Softener 





in your plant will give results 


immediately apparent in your 
selling problem—results so Shambow Shuttle Co. 


large, so vitally effective, that 

all question of initial cost can 

be ignored. The water Woonsocket, R. I. 
softener that will give you 

MAXIMUM RESULTS in soap 

and dye saving, better colors, higher and more uniform quality, 

less spoiled goods, reduced fuel consumption—that is the 

water softener you need, regardless of first cost, because its 

greater savings quickly wipe out initial cost. For absolute 


certainty—for uniformity—for maximum economies—you 
need * *Permutit”’. ‘i rhb daa, Way 
yaa 4 ‘ * s* ; hee. ‘ 








A “Permutit” engineer awaits your 
Card Cylinder Brush 


convenience, for a_ conference. 
440 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
Zeolite Water Softeners, Lime-Soda Water Softeners, Iron Removal Ap- 
paratus, Oil Removal Filters, Filters and Filtration Equipment. 


Cylinder Brushes 


are made of superior quality materials by superior 
workmen with the result that they stand the use and 
abuse of long and severe service. 

We have a department devoted to the repairing and 
refilling of brushes, and the same expert knowledge 
and workmanship used in the manufacture of FELTON 
BRUSHES goes into such repair work. We can serve 
you promptly and efficiently. 

There is a FELTON Brush for every use at the low- 
est price consistent with the high standard of quality. 


Comber Cylinder Brush 


Write for prices on any new brush 
you desire, or brush repair work 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. Felton & Sons Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers ‘of all Kinds of Brushes. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Supscription price, $1.00 per year; i 


$2.00 a year. 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
The names of contributors need not necessarily be 


@sed, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


after publication. 


Volume 83. 





TEXTILE MEN AND THEIR 
VARIED INTERESTS. 


The letter head sent in by 
subseribers last 
company 


one of our 
week showed the 
owning two cotton mills, two 
eotton oil mills and two fertil- 
izer works. 

This is not an exceptional 
ease for it is not uncommon to 
find the textile manufacturers 
owning and controlling not 
only cotton mills, but cotton 
oil mills, cotton gins, cotton 
warehouses, fertilizer plants, 
grist mills and other enterpris- 
es found in the mill centers. 
The interests of the readers of 
CorroN are many and varied. 
As a whole, they are big, in- 
fluential men of their commun- 
ities, leaders in financial and 
industrial activities. 








FILE YOUR COPIES OF 
COTTON. 
Recently we received the 
following letter from the su- 
perintendent of a South Caro- 

lina mill— 

‘<Tt seems to me as if I re 
a technical 
mote 


member reading 
discussion of setting 
knives on a ecard, by the quad- 
rant method, in your paper. 
If this is correct, will you 
please forward me a copy of 
the number which contains 
this article?’’ 

The article referred to ap- 
peared in CoTTon in the early 
part of 1915. 

We receive many such re- 
quests for past issues. Often, 
we regret, the issues are not 
available. 

From time to time in the 
future, you will have occasion, 
no doubt, to refer to articles 
appearing previously in Cor- 
TON, or you will find need in 
your mill of equipment or sup- 
plies you have seen advertised 
in its pages. It is of advan- 
tage to have the past issues 
always available. Many of our 
subseribers read through the 
issue and then file it for fu- 
ture reference. Are you build- 
ing up a storehouse of valua- 
ble information for textile 
manufacturers in this way? 





Canada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
Entered at the Dalton, Gs., postoffice as second-class 
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IN A DAY’S MAIL. 


From a New York exporter 
‘We would greatly appre 


ciate the courtesy if vou would 
send us th names of several 
manufacturers of cotton mill 
equipment. We need infor- 
mation regarding all items 
which go to make up a com 


plete mill of approximately 
20,000 spindles.’’ : 


From a Mississippi mill— 


**T would appreciate it very 
much.if you could furnish me 
with the name of a company 


that manufactures a good e 
ment hardening compound. We 
have cement floors in our cloth 
room and packing room, and 
are troubled a 


great deal on 


account of the dust, caused by 
trucks, in handling eloth. 1 
thought perhaps I might be 
able to get hold of a good ec 


ment hardening compound 


that would permanently glaze 
these floors and thereby elim 
inate the dust. , 

= ‘I would also appreciate it 
if you could give me the name 
of any manufacturers that 


make heavy eutting knives 


suitable for cutting out sam 
ples like the enclosed. The last 
one we had was made in Ger 
bought 


ten years ago, and as this is 


many, and was some 
about out of commission, we 
are very anxious to get in 
touch with a good concern, 
manufacturing a machine of 
this kind. 

‘[ have just finished look 
ing over the last issue of 
COTTON and want to eongrat 
ulate vou on same.’’ 


From a New York exporter— 


We enclose Vo l he re in spe ¢ 
imen of material that we un 
derstand is used 1 eotton 
mills. 

This sample comes to us fron 
Franee with the request that 
we obtain roek bottom export 

together 


prices and discounts 
with carliest delivery and we 
would esteem it a favor if vor 
would kindlv furnish us the 
names of one or two parties 
who in your opinion would be 
the likely manufacturers of 


this. 






















































































Time Can Be Saved in Overhauling the Engine 








“The last time we overhauled this engine the bolts 


were smeared with 
DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Pipe Joint Compound 


This prevents the nuts from sticking. You notice how 
easy it is for him to run them off now. 

“We also use it on gaskets, flanges, bolts, boiler tube 
caps, and steam joints of all kinds. 

‘Joints made up with it never rust, corrode or stick; 
but may always be opened without difficulty after any 
length of time.” 

The Chief explains how he has saved by using 
Dixon's Graphite Pipe Joint Compound. Write for 
Booklet No. 34-D and see how you can save. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


DOK Established 1827. KX 
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SETTEES 


AND SWINGS FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS and PARKS 


LOW PRICES QUICK SHIPMENTS 


We also manufacture Wire and Iron Window Guards, 


Stall Guards, Hay Racks, Oat Mangers, Etc. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Courts and Labor. 


One of far ver handed 


down by the Supreme Court of 


the most reaching decisions 


Georgia was rendered re- 
cently by the supreme tribunal of the state in the case of 
Callan, et al., vs. the Exposition Coiton Mills, in whieh the 
absolute right of manufacturers employing non-union labor 
to maintain their business on their own principles was up- 
held, and further that no labor agitator would be permiited 
to coerce employers into abandoning the employment of 
non-union labor, or of inducing employees to violate their 
contracts, when such contracts contained non-union labor 
clauses as are in force at the Exposition Cotton Mills. 

Wingfield Payne Jones, of the law firm of Payne and 
Jones, Atlanta, argued the case for the mills to its sue- 
cessful conclusion. 

The decision of still 


further emphasizes the facet that the Mill was in the right 


the court was unanimous, which 
when it secured the injunction restraining Callan and his 
associates from trying to interfere with the employees of 
the mill last summer. 

However, an attempt was made to have Judge Pendle- 
ton’s injunction ruling reversed and the matter was taken 
to the Supreme Court on an appeal. The decision as ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court was written by Judge Samuel 
C. Atkinson, and was concurred in by all the other justices 
excepting Judge Price Gilbert, who disqualified himself to 
hear the ease. In making the decision, a similar ruling was 
considered from the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Hitechman Coal Company vs. Mitchell, in which the 
same principles were at stake. The Court’s decision was as 
follows: 

“Where a manufacturer whose business requires the em- 
ployment of a large number of laborers skilled in a par- 
ticular trade who are employed under contracts terminating 
at will, determines to operate the business on a non-union 
basis, and to that end makes a rule that no person who 
belongs to a labor union shall be employed in the business 
and that if any employee should at any time join a labor 
union, his employment should immediately cease, and such 
rule is promulgated among all the employees and assented 
to by them impliedly and continuing to work under the 
rule after its promulgation, or expressly. the employer has 
a contractual status with the employees so assenting. Where 


the employer has such relationship to its employees equity 


July, Nineteen-Nineteen 


will protect it by injunction as agains 
knowing oi the status, conspire to coerce 
abandon the policy of employing non-un 


cause a breach of the contractual relations 


ployer and employees, and who in 


spiracy make inflammatory speeches to t 


? 


pursuanc 









and near the business place of the employer, denunciatory 


the business and 


ot 


means to induce the employees by 


lis owners, and endeavorin2 VS 


joining a labor unio 


such large numbers as would force the employer to assent 


to the unionizing of the laborers or 


possible to continue 


the operation of the business, 


as would render it in 


the yu ot 


did not err in granting an interlocutory injunction.” 


Of further general interest in this connection is t 


he fol 


lowing press report as printed in an Atlanta newspaper: 


Atlantie City, N. J.. June 19.—The American Federa 
tion of Labor, in a resolution adopted at its convention 
here today condemning what were declared to be “usur- 


the judiciary” of the 


powers, 


pations by 
tive and executive 


government's leg 
recommended that 


risla- 


organized 


labor disregard injunctional decrees of courts on the 
ground that such decrees violated rights guaranteed un 
der the constitution. 

The memorial demanded that judges who exceeded 
their authority should be promptly impeached. It as 


serted that “our courts and judges have 


been disregard 


ing the rights of the people and exercising powers more 


tyrannical than any assumed by the most tyrannical 
despot ever known to history.” 

The resolution charged further that the courts had 
subordinated the legislative and executive departments 
of the government through their will. 

The courts were described as “a sinister influence 


Which is sapping the life from our institutions and ere 


ating the worst sort of an autocracy.” 
A recommendation presented by 


United States have of their 
from them and be reorganized. 


Unfortunately we 


some 


which represents the reporter’s version of the 


The exact wording of the resolution may later 


out. If the news version correctly 


the resolution, it would seem to be a rather 


the 


powers 


federation’s 
executive council was adopted as part of the resolution 
recommending the supreme courts of the states and the 


taken 


represents the int 


away 


have only the news story to present, 


resolution. 
he brought 


ent ot 


radical move. 


Give the Fighting Men an Opportunity. 


It isn’t being turned down when 
hurts the ex-service man. It’s being t 
of a man who made no sacrifices to help win 


war. 


t} 


he asks tor a job 


that 


urned down in favor 
ereat world 


Feeling that the men who stayed home and played 




























safe are benefited by their behavior, whereas the men who 
went over and took all the chances are “out of luck”— 
that’s what hurts. 

This is the testimony of innumerable soldiers and sailors 
who have been released in the last few weeks from the serv- 
ice of the United States. They don’t expect jobs to be 
made for them where there are none, but to find that they 
are being overlooked in favor of the men who stayed back 
home makes them curl their lips and swear under their 
breath. 

In the Diseussion Department of this number we re- 
produce a contribution from a man who was in the “Yan- 
kee Division.” He is located, but he sees opportunities 
for others that might be filled to advantage, dragging along 
beeause of inefficient men. But let him tell the story. It’s 
entitled “Give Them a Chance.” 

That’s why every available ageney in the United States 
is being used to find places for the 10,000 men or more who 
are released daily from the military and naval service. Un- 
der the guidance of Colonel Arthur Woods, Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, the entire country is mobilizing to find 
jobs for our demobilized military establishments. Govern- 
ment departments are putting their entire field forces to 
work on this job. The governors of the principal states and 
the mayors of the principal cities have pledged themselves 
to help. Employers’ Associations and labor unions are 
working hand in hand for the same end. 

It will not be for lack of effort if any of these men are 
not placed shortly after their discharge from the service. 


Labor Conditions in the Cotton Industry. 


Should labor conditions in the principal industrial coun- 
tries of the world be regulated by international agreements? 
This question, of vital importance to capital and labor all 
over the world, is to be diseussed at the World Cotton Con- 
ference at New Orleans next October by one of the largest 
employers of Great Britain, Sir Herbert Dixon, head of 
the British Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers Association. 
The address of this leading English spinner is likely to at- 
tract wide attention, not only in the cotton trade but in 
other lines of industry as well, as presenting the British 
point of view on a subject which is giving American manu- 
facturers no little concern. 

Many cotton manufacturers are of the opinion, from 
items appearing in the publie press and reports brought 
back from Europe by American spinners who have visited 
European industrial centers since the ending of the war, 
that the competitive relationships on which international 
trade was based prior to 1914 have been revolutionized in 
the last five years. Lancashire cotton manufacturers have 
more than doubled their pre-war wage scales, and have re- 
cently been facing a demand from their employees for a 
radical reduction in working hours. The cost of generating 
power to run the English mills has risen enormously in 
consequence of the soaring prices of coal, which are largely 
the result of the rising labor costs in English coal mines. 
To be sure, American manufacturing costs have also risen 
during the war period, but it is believed in many quarters 
that the advances on this side of the Atlantic have not been 


nearly as great as on the other side. 
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American cotton manufacturers are not so disposed to 
find comfort in these facts today as they might have been 
ten or fifteen years ago. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent in recent years that most of the labor problems of 
American eotton manufacturers originate in Laneashire. 
The labor union leaders in the American cotton industry 
are mostly of English birth and training, and they keep in 
close touch with conditions in “the old country.” The labor 
problems of the cotton mills of old England today will be 
the problems of the mills of New England tomorrow, <Ac- 
cordingly, American cotton manufacturers see a tangible 
reason for diseussing their labor problems with their Eng- 
lish competitors, with a view to possible international ac- 
tion so that labor conditions in the various industrial coun- 
tries may be stabilized on some fair and equitable basis. 

There is no doubt that American cotton manufacturers 
will give serious attention to the suggestions advanced by 
Sir Herbert Dixon, and if the address of the noted English 
spinner embodies some feasible plan of action it may have 
far-reaching consequences. The wage earners of the Al- 
lied countries have started the movement in this direction 
by having a world labor program embodied in the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations. The cotton manufacturers 
are now.to consider this problem from the standpoint of the 


employing interests. 





Announcement has just been made by the authorities 
at Greenville, S. C., of the definite date for the Southeastern 
Good Roads Congress and Farm Implement and Tractor 
Exposition. This is to be held in Greenville in the first 
week of September from the first to the sixth inclusive. It 
was originally scheduled for the week of July 14th to 19th, 
but the decision to defer was arrived at after a conference 
with a number of leading manufacturers of farm implements 
and manufacturers of road machinery who believe that a 
larger attendance could be secured by deferring the exposi- 
tion until the first week in September. F. M. Burnett of 


Greenville is the general manager in charge. 





At the graduating exercises of the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Sehool, which is a part of the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., the Students’ Medal awarded by the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, was pre- 
sented to George Edward Bush, Granite Falls, N. C, The 
presentation was made by W. D. Briggs, secretary and 
treasurer of the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. The past 
year was one of the most successful years in the history of 
the school, 113 students being registered with a graduating 


elass of eleven. 








The week of September 22nd, when the greatest Expo- 
sition of the Chemical Industries in the world holds forth 
in the Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, will be a week 
of convocation of societies in Chicago with the Exposition. 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers will oceupy 
the stage for the first part of the week, American Ceramic 
Society meets on Wednesday, September 24th, the Ameri- 
ean Electrochemical Society on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, the 25th, 26th and 27th, the Technical Association 
of Pulp and Paper Industry on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 


27th. 
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THE CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 


The Georgia Convention. 

There’s a Call! 

There’s a Call! 

There’s a eall for (Printer, please delete name and in- 
sert Atlantic City) Atlantie City. 

They were nearly all there. Those who were not were 
sorry, are sorry, and will be still more sorry when they 
talk things over with those who answered present when 
Secretary Glenn called their names. 

This 19th annual meeting of -the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia was the second to be held outside 
the state and, like the meeting last year at New Orleans, 
it was a decided success. The majority of those present 
arrived on Saturday evening the 24th, and were thus en- 
tirely rested from the long railway journey by 10:40 a.m. 
Monday when 

The First Session 
was called to order by President Freeman, the first order 
of business being the roll eall. 

President Freeman then delivered his annual address, 
saying: 

“Tt may not be amiss in the very beginning of this meet- 
ing to refer to the satisfaction and pleasure of being in 
so delightful and interesting a place as Atlantie City. 

“Tts popularity with us individually found expression 
collectively when we selected it for our meeting place this 
year, and IJ believe we do all agree that it is good to be 
here, and that we will go away with renewed sentiments of 
attachment. 

“Events have moved swiftly in the world since our 
last meeting when.we gathered under the shadow and cloud 
of the great world war in which our own country had 
pledged itself to take a major part. Our organization was 
fired then with patriotism and absolute confidence of suec- 
cess, which we have attained even sooner than we had ex- 
pected. 

So we ean now turn our thoughts to a brighter future, 
and an era of peace and prosperity with feelings of satis- 
faction that our industry responded enthusiastically to 


every call of our Government, and that we had some part 
in the great struggle, 

“Peace adjustments, we are thankful to gay, are pro- 
ceeding rapidly and with very little of the shock and de- 
pression that was feared. The business world has remained 
optimistic and that has helped wonderfully as a stabilizer, 
and has preserved confidence. 

“Now that the worst is over and the future holding 
out promises of an early return to normal conditions, we 
ean, I believe, look forward with confidence to a period 
of great prosperity for our industry. 

“We should discuss here with one another our past ex- 
periences, and present perplexities in an open frank man- 
ner, so that when we have again gone our several ways we 
will have gained knowledge and reaped ideas at this meeting 
that will help us to solve many difficulties that are bound 
to arise as we continue the process of changing from a war 
to a peace basis, which is yet in progress. 

“T would especially urge a eareful and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the labor question at all times, but especially 
now, as this has become a critical problem, not only with 
us, but in every other line of industry. A better understand- 
ing should be sought of labor’s just needs, and in every way 
substantial evidence of our willingness and desire, as in 
the past, to ascertain and provide every reasonable better- 
ment consistent with our own ability and circumstances, 
and inspire the thought of labor with the facts that w 
voluntarily do this, and that conscientious and loyal effort 
on their part will be recognized and appropriately reward- 
ed—that their interest and ours are linked together and the 
requirements of neither should ever assume such nature or 
form as to work unreasonable hardship on the other. 

“T trust there will be as free and frank discussion as 
possible of this and other matters that will demand your 
attention, and [ hope that nothing will be omitted that 
should have a place ‘n our deliberations. It is, an‘ should 
be, an open forum for all of us who have problems, ideas 
and suggestions of any kind that coneern our mutual in- 


terest. 
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“Your secretary will report in detail the operations 
of your Association for the past year, and in this con- 


nection | wish to call to your attention the valuable ser- 


vices that he has always rendered to the Association. 


also feel that we are peculiarly fortunate in the selection 


of our attorney and traflie manager. T 


Mr. Glenn, Mr. Jordan and Mr. Chears, should be given the 


credit for most of the suecess of our Association, and 


wish to express my personal appreciation for their most 


if Ipt il coope ration during the past two vears. 


“So I want now to conclude my administration of the 





THis Picture oF THE “LitrLe Boy” Is PEeRFecTLY SAFE. 


{ 


office with which you so generously favere’ me, with an 
expression of deep appreciation of the honor conferred 
on me. It will be a distinct pleasure and privilege now 
just as loyally and truly to devote my time and interest to 
the futheranee of the Association’s aims under the leader- 
ship and guidance of any of the so many capable minds in 


our midst. 





Lert To Rigut: L. LANIER, SECRETARY GLENN AND FIRST 
VICE-PRESIDENT J. A. MANDEVILLE. 


“Tl thank you all for your numerous contributions of 
help, and for your earnest and unselfish cooperation in 
making our Association a permanent institution for the 
promotion of pleasure and profit alike, and I am sure that 
its worth and usefulness will ever grow.” 

Next in order on the program was the report of the 
treasurer. Secretary and Treasurer Glenn read some brief 
extracts from his printed report and called attention to 


the fact that the present membership .f the Association 


fo these three men, 
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was the largest in the Association’s history. He then 


advised that a copy of the complete report would be mailed 


to each member. 


The president then appointed the committees on resolu- 


tions and nominations. He then introduced James D. 


Hammett of Anderson, S. C., who spoke briefly on 


Mutual Liability Insurance. 





Autmost Back To THE HoteL, Motor MIssinG ON ONE 
CYLINDER. 

His experience with this class of insurance, while com- 
paritively limited, had so far been satisfactory, he said, 
and he believed in placing his business where the rate was 
the cheapest consistent with safety. He indicated that his 
interest was first aroused when his liability rate was in- 
creased to 49 cents. Later, he pointed out, after one 
year’s experience in some mills where the mutual method 
was in use, the results showed a saving of 27 per cent over 
the flat rate of 35 cents charged. Of this 27 percent, 15 
pereent was returned to the mills and 12 percent placed in 
a trust fund to use as might later develop. 

After some diseussion, President Freeman introduced 


R. A. Kennedy, representing Millers Indemity Underwriters, 





THe CAMERA SNAPPED Just as Batt LOOKED AROUND. 


who explained the method and details of this class of in- 
surance, saying in part. 
As explained by Mr. Hammett, this is a cooperative or- 


ganization making a specialty in its Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Department of indemity insurance for textile mills. This 


organization does not cut rates, but its economy lies im 


1919. 
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being able to reduce the over-head expense of placing this 
character of business on its books through a power of at+ 
torney given to its managers. This over-head expense is 
limited to 25 percent of the premiums paid in by the sub- 
seribers. Out of this 25 per cent expenses of doing business 
are paid. For the past ten years the cost of settling 
claims has averaged 45 per cent; thus there is a balance ot 
approximately 30 per cent returnable to subscribers in the 
form of dividends. To be specific, the dividend to sub- 
seribers during 1918 in the Cotton Manufacturing Depart- 
ment was 27 percent. 

The handling of this insurance for the cotton mills is 





L. C. MANDEVILLE, PRESIDENT OF THE MANDEVILLE MILLS, 
CARROLLTON, GA. 

done through an Advisory Committee, appointed by the 
cotton mill people themselves. At the present time we have 
two cotton manufacturers on this Committee, but it is our 
desire that this Committee be added to by a manutacturer 
from Georgia, and if possible, one from Alabama. This 
organization operates in compliance with the insurance 
laws of those states in which it operates. 

While our experience. with textile industry has only cov- 
ered a period of approximately two years, we have been 
writing this class of insurance, as well as that of Work- 
men’s (Compensation, on the oil mills of the south for the 
past ten years. At the present time, we handle this in- 
surance for more mills than all other companies combined. 
The oil mills have found that by cooperating among them- 
selves in this manner they can keep the cost of insurance 
protection at a minimum, where it should be. 

The headquarters of our Cotton Mill Department is in 
Greenville, S. C. We will likewise maintain an office in 
Atlanta for the handling of claims incurred jin the Georgia 
mills. 

The Millers Indemity Underwriters is a mutual company 
only in that it is cooperative. It is really a _ reciproeal 
company composed of individual manufacturers insuring 
themselves on the mutual plan. This is done through a 
power of attorney given to Messrs. Bailey and Collins, our 
general managers. 

A very close investigation of these gentlemen has been 
made by the Cotton Manufacturers Association of both 
North and South Carolina, and a similar investigation 


is invited from the Georgia Association. 
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There is no reason why the cost of insurance should 
not be controlled by the manufacturers themselves, and the 
Millers Indemity Underwriters, through its managers, 1s 
anxious to give the cotton manutacturers ot Georgia the 
benefit of their experience in handling insurance on a 
number of southern industries. 

The time is soon approaching when all of the southern 
states will have Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Under 


these laws, the rates will average twice and sometimes tliree 


times the rates charged for plain liability insurance. Thos 
states having this sort of insurance for any length of 

are entirely satisfied with its operation, and in spite of 
the slightly increased: cost, they would not go back to the 
old liability insurance. 

An insurance organization of this kind can be of mue 
value to the manufacturers of Georgia and adjacent states 
when the time comes for drafting this compensation in- 
surance. QOur experience has taught us the kind of laws 
most favorable to the employer as wel 


the employee. 





PRESIDENT R. C. FREEMAN. 


The next question to be diséussed was the adopt on ol 
rules for the purchase and delivery of spot cott 
matter was referred to a committee to be appointed by 
the president to report later to the Executive Committ 

Lee M. Jordan, who was to speak on Cooperative Coal 
Buying was unable to be present, but Tratlic Manager 
Chears urged some action as the subject was most important. 
He suggested a fuel agent to look after this subject. Seer 
tary Glenn suggested group buying. M. M. Trotter, Jr., 
who formerly was connected with some South Carolina mills, 
gave a brief description of their experience. This matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 

After some further discussions in executive session, the 
meeting adjourned until 2:30 o’clock when 

The Second Session. 
was called to erder by President Freeman, who introduced 
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Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Dr. Prosser ealled attention to Bulletin No. 30, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 5, on Evening and Part Time 
Schools jn the Textile Industry of the Southern States, 
copies of which were distributed among those present 
and copies of which may be secured from the Federal 
Board by any manufacturer on request, and with this report 
as a text, he further addressed the association speaking 
in part as follows: 

[I am very glad to have this opportunity to talk to 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. I would 
rather not make any straight address, but would like a 
sort of round table regarding the memorandum in your 
hands on Vocational Textile Education, which contains 
some very definite propositions as to the education of work- 
ers in Southern mills. 

It is difficult to come to Atlantie City and get down to 
a serjous discussion of business. It is a grave test of the 
seriousness of people when the beautiful ocean and many 
other attractive things are so diverting. I suppose when it 
is all over we will be going back to our old oceupations, but 
not like Burglar Bill. 

Some weeks ago, while in New York City, I ran into 
a Captain Walker, who told me this story: Captain Walk- 
er had been a captain in the British Army until the Battle 
of the Mons when he was disabled and retired. He then 
entered the employ of the British Ministry of Pensions 
which has had charge of the reeducation of disabled men. 
There was in the Captain’s company before, a soldier whom 
his buddies called Burglar Bill. When the Captain retired 
he, of course, lost track of Bill. A disabled soldier who 
had been on a joy ride was taken to the London County 
Jail and Captain Walker was sent there to see about him. 
While he was standing in the corridor waiting for this 
fellow to be brought out, a trusty passed and saluted. 
Captain Walker saluted in return, not paying very much 
attention. The trusty walked on a little distance and came 
back. He said to Captain Walker: “I don’t believe 
you know me.” “You look familiar, but I can’t exactly 
place you,” said the Captain. “I’m Burglar Bill. I got 
so enthusiastic about the suggestion of the government 
that we all return to our old jobs that I went back to mine 
and now I am temporarily enjoying the hospitality of one 
of his Majesty’s institutions.” 

There was a law passed in 1917 known as the Vocation- 
al Edueation Act, usually known as the Smith-Hughes Act. 
That bill gives annual grants to the states for agricultural, 
industrial and home economies education. The total amount 
granted annually will, by the year 1925-26 amount to the 
sum of seven million dollars. A considerable portion goes 
to each one of the southern states, the money being dis- 
tributed to each state in the proportion which its popula- 
tion bears to the total population of the United States. 

When the Vocational Education Law was passed there 
was very little industrial and trade edueation in any of 
the southern states. As the textile business is the great, 
dominant industry of the South, the Federal Board became 
interested in the development of training for textile workers. 
Under the auspices of the Southern Commercial Congress 
a conference was held by the Board in Atlanta last August. 
There were present a total of 60 men, of whom about 30 
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were representatives of textile mills who could find the time 
to come there from Georgia and surrounding states. Thirty 
school men interested in the whole question of industrial 
and trade education for the South were present. At the 
close of this conference it was decided some study should 
be made of the problem, but not a purely theoretical study. 
It was agreed by both millmen and schoolmen that the best 
study and report would be one which first established class- 
es of instruction in southern textile cities and then told what 
had been done. Mr. Dimmitt, regional agent of the Federal 
3oard for the South, was placed in charge of this work. 
There were associated with Mr. Dimmitt in an advisory 
capacity a number of representatives of different cotton 
mills in the South who are members of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association and most of whom are 
members of this association. That committee has gone 
over Mr. Dimmitt’s report. After its approval by them 
and by the Board it was published as a Bulletin by the 
Board. I submit it to you here in printed form. The 
schools and classes established during the course of the 
work were set up by state and local school authorities work- 
ing in close and hearty cooperation with Mr. Dimmitt. 
The Child Labor Question. 

I have been interested for a great many years in this 
question of child labor and child labor regulations and 
have been much interested in the textile industry of the 
South and in its child labor problems. During the recent 
attempts of the national government to regulate the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age I have been 
a spectator on the side lines, and I want to tell you my 
general impression of the situation. 

First of all I do not believe that it would be for the 
best interest for childhood, north or south, to require many 
children I know to go to sehool full time up to sixteen years 
of age. I do not know whether I could run over all the 
reasons for my opinion. I am equally sure in my own 
thinking that no child under 16 should be permitted to 
work full time. The first would be all school and no work. 
The second would be all work and no sehool. Knowing 
the child, on the one hand, and knowing schools, on the 
other hand, I believe that to make all children go to school 
all day until 16 years of age is almost as bad in its effect 
upon childhood as to permit children under 16 years of 
age to go to the mill for a 10-hour day or even the 8-hour 
day that ineludes no schooling. If I am right there must 
be some compromise ground between those two opposing 
points of view. 

I want to contrast with you the old situation and the new. 
In the olden times in the small community, children at an 
early age came into a life of patient, orderly, systematic 
toil. Every house had its chores. When the trades arose 
the child saw them carried on. He was apprenticed at 
an early age, learned how to do a thing on an apprentice- 
ship basis and before he left the service of the master re- 
ceived the best education his times afforded, ithe habit of 
honest work, and the knowledge and skill necessary to make 
a living. 

That is all gone. The boy or girl who lives in a textile 
mill town does not come i> contact with systematic, organ- 
ized work except at the textile mills. If he does not ac- 
quire habits of industry before he is 16 he never will. To 
set up a program which debars him entirely from wage- 
earning until he is 16 years old is, in my opinion, to take 
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out of a child’s lite, to my mind, at least half of his 
proper education for life. I believe that every boy over 
14 years of age should have the right to work for a part 
of his time at something, if he wants to, and to work for 
money . I know, for I was Judge of a Children’s Court in 
the West for five years, that it would be better for many 
boys to work rather than sit in school all day taking studies 
they have neither the interest nor the ability to master, 
and deprived of the educative value of regulated employ- 
ment. Likewise the social consciousness of our day has 
reached the conclusion that the child as a ward of society 
should not be employed under 16 except as his work and 
school can be made mutually educative. However, I do 
not believe that they should work 10 hours a day between 
the ages of 14 and 16. “All work and no school makes 
a boy a fool; all school and no work makes a ‘boy shirk.” 
Somewhere between those two propositions of earning and 
learning lies the middle constructive ground. 

Childhood between the ages of 14 and 16 is the battle 
ground right now. I am not so certain but that the move- 
ment for conservation of childhood may extend to children 
of 17, 18, 19, 20, or even 21 years of age provided that 
society will foot the bill. It costs money for regulation and 
education—it costs money to draw people from production 
and extend the period of conservation. If we assume that 
society, in the exercise of its wardship, becomes so deter- 
mined, so convinced, that a certain regimen of work and of 
training for young people is necessary, as to require control 
over the period of childhood up to 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
that control will and should be exercised. Control of ehild- 
hood up to the age of 16 is a social fact today and the 
employer who stands in the way of it is going to be run 
over. Society is determined to regulate the labor and 
education of children up to 16 years of age. There are just 
three ways out for the states: First—regulate it by all 
work. That is, permit work for a reduced number of hours 
for those over 14, but require no school. Second—regulate 
it by all school, forbidding any employment. Third— com- 
bine the two propositions in one program. I favor the third, 
full day compulsory attendance to 14 vears of age. Between 
14 and 16 I would permit children to work under approved 
conditions for not more than five hours per day but only 
on the condition that the remaining three hours out of an 
eight-hour day were given to instruction. 

There is no better place in America to work out this 
program than in the southern textile mills. There are a 
number of reasons for saying that. Your mills are, on 
the whole, more modern in the South than they are in the 
North. You have the latest construction, the best lighting, 
the best ventilation, the best safeguards against accident, 
the most extensive use of automatic machinery. You are 
new; they are old. You have the facilities for my program. 
Secondly, you are in a strategic position, because the sou- 
thern states are states in which for the first time society is 
really beginning to regulate this whole question of the 
conservation of childhood. Now is the time to put up some- 
thing with a vision, that gets somewhere, rather than drift 
with the tide. 

I believe that the employment proposition of children 
between 14 and 16 is a poor business for you wherever you 
could get all of the help you needed over 16. That is not 
the real issue. I believe that those productive establish- 
ments of yours in which children between the ages of 14 
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and 16 might learn and earn are part of the necessary 
education of these children before they get to be town and 
city and village loafers. I don’t know how far you agree 
with any of the things I am saying, but that is the way the 
matter looks to me, 


Admitting that it is a child’s heritage to learn to do 
something with his hands, to exercise the creative and 
productive instinct that is in him, to share with others the 
sense of having produced something, to earn a little money, 
to begin to play a part in the world’s work while he is 
still going to school, how ean this be accomplished in a 
textile city? 

Now, referring to the memorandum before you and ap- 
proved by Mr. Glenn—by that I do not mean that Mr. Glenn 
is responsible for any of these propositions— I will read: 

“1. As a result of a conference with Mr. C. A. 
Prosser, Director of the Federal Board, James F. Can- 
non, State Supervisor of Industrial Education of Georg- 
ia, and Roy Dimmitt, Federal Agent, in Atlanta on May 
3, it was agreed to make certain proposals to the Geor- 





Dr. C. A. Prosser, DirectToR OF THE FEDERAL BOARD For 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


gia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose 
of furthering vocational textile education in Georgia. 

“2? The Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion extended an invitation to Mr. C. A. Prosser to pre 
sent certain questions at the annual meeting in Atlantic 
City on May 26th. 

‘3. The Federal Child Labor Law, now in effect, 

prohibits the employment of children between 14 and 
16 years of age for more than eight hours per day. 
To make the most of the available supply of labor both 
from the viewpoint of factory production and educa 
tion of employees, the following proposals are made to 
the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, ap- 
proved by the secretary, Mr. Glenn. 
“(a) The division of a ten-hour day in cotton mills, 
taking into consideration the eight-hour provision, 1s 
a difficult matter. as it is more than a half-day shift 
and two hours is too much time to “double up” 
sign extra machines to older employees. 

“(b) The compulsory school attendance law in 
practically 


or as 


Georgia (and many other southern states) is 

inoperative through lack of enforcement, resulting 1n 

idleness if children are not employed in mills 

If we could lift the lid in many of our states, we would 
find that the practical effect of much well-meant child 


legislation was to bar children from work and make it 


possible for them to escape from school. I suppose it is 
like all the rest of the laws we put on the statute books 


in this country—we feel that the task is accomplished when 


the law is passed. 









“(ec) A half-day shift of four and a half or five 
hours in the mill still leaves too long a period of idle- 
ness, and which proved a menace in many mill commun 
ities last year during the enforcement of the Child 
Labor Law, as parents were employed in the mills and 
children were left without proper supervision.” 

Children are permitted to leave the schools in Georgia 
at the age ol l }. If you employ them between the ages 
of 14 to 16 on a 10-hour schedule you have to pay a penal- 
ty tax to the National Government. You ean say, “I will 

nploy them on two shifts of five hours or I will employ 


eight hours, or, I won’t employ them at ali.” 


You say the 8-hour day is impracticable. Very well; but 


if you use either one of the other schemes, both of whieh 
eliminate thi dea of further schooling, there will be large 
numbers of children 14 to 16 years of age on the streets 
or most of the day. Some day you will pay the piper 
for sueh conditions. You will pay the piper not only by 
finding in your plant some day very undesirable employees 


but you will pay in erimes and degeneracy in your com- 


(d) It is therefore proposed that the members of 
the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association adopt 
a scheme involving the half-day shift combined with 
part-time education. 

“Such a scheme would he similar to the alter 
nate plan of schodl and work so successfully carried 
out in other industries. 

It is suggested that groupings he made up of 
workers under 16 years of age in such a way that one 
group would work in the mill during the forenoon, at 
tending a part-time general continuation school in the 
afternoon. The second group would reverse the order, 
attending school during the mornings and working in 
the mill in the afternoons. With a work day of five 
hours (half-day shift) and three hours school day 
all coming within the eight-hour day—the objections 
above referred to would be eliminated. 

“The groupings for alternating one half-day 
periods should be made with a consideration of the 
following: 

“(1) Workers with the same number of machines 
should be paired together. This prevents the possi- 
hility of idle equipment. 

“(92) Workers of upper grades of schooling should 
be paired with workers of lower grades. This insures 
economy of teaching force. It is evident that one teacher 
may handle grades four and five in the forenoon and 
the same teacher handle grades six and seven in the 
afternoon, while if the grades were mixed indiscrim 
inately, two teachers would he required for the same 
number of pupils. (For additional details see Bulletin 
No. 30, Page 98.) 

“(3) To further insure uniformity and prevent dis 
crimination against the mills which might take these 
Steps, it is proposd that. the members of the Georgia 
Vanufacturers’ issociation enter into an agreement 
to employ no Children hbetireen the ages of 14 and 16 
vears who do not attend a part-time school of this or 
a simila) type. This would prevent migration from a 
mill enforcing the plan to a mill which did not have 
such a plan in operation.” 

Some of your mills in Georgia are located close to the 
state line. On the one side you have Alabama, and on the 
other North and South Carolina. Parents who desire to 
work their children as much time as possible might readily 
find full employment for them without the foregoing re- 
striction by crossing the border line. It might be well, 
therefore, to obtain the cooperation of the cotton manu- 
facturers of other southern states in this matter. I be- 
lieve, however, that if the members of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia were bound together 
by an agreement they could swing it successfully whether 
Alabama, North and South Carolina came in or not. 


I would like to conduct a round-table so that the fore- 
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going propositions may be thoroughly discussed. In this 
way we may learn whether the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia can see its way. clear to adopt sueh a 
plan. 

[ have been through a number of the mill cities and 
have been impressed with the sort of schools which are 
being provided for the children employees, by the cotton 
mills. They stand out in the South like red letter marks 
in contrast with the schools of most non-textile cities. With 
the single exception of the towns in the ore region of 
Northern Minnesota, I know of no schools practicaJly sup- 
ported and controlled by employers that are comparable 
o the schools I have seen in the southern country. In 
Northern Minnesota the ore companies have poured out with 
lavish hand for the support, through taxation and private 
erant, for what I regard as the best equipped and best 
operated schools in this country. I would rate the schools 
at some southern mills as second only to this Minnesota 
region, 

You have a sense of responsibilty for your people, You 

brought them to the centers where you have your mills. 
You will approach the question of the worker under 16 
years of age not only from the standpoint of the imme- 
diate labor supply for yourself, but also from the stand- 
point of better citizenship. 
Mr. Harris: You have presented a problem to us in whieh 
we are all very much interested. We have with us today 
a gentleman who does not live in our state. He is of 
Tennessee. I would suggest that you eall on Mr. Brown 
to give us his views on the subject. 

PRESIDENT: We are glad indeed to hear from Mr. 
Brown, as we have all heard of his suecess in Tennessee. 

Mr. Brown: We have tried the half-time plan in a 
large city, as southern cities go, Knoxville. I believe that 
there is a great deal of truth in the fact that if children do 
not work between the ages of 14 and 16 in the mills, when 
they are older they do not want to work. Tennessee has a 
Child Labor Law after which those of the United States are 
patterned. Tennessee is the pioneer of the Child Labor 
Law. We wanted to run more than 8 hours a day as did our 
competitors. We considered North and South Carolina 
and Alabama our competitors. JI issued orders to work no 
one under 16 years. We could do it, but after a while dif- 
ferent people engaged there who had families came in and 
pleaded with me to let their children work a little to help 
augment their income, and after persuasion I consented to 
grant their request, based on a half-day; that is, to let a 
child work half a day and another come in and finish the 
day. We have been working a number of years on that 
basis. We do not regulate the schoo!s of Knoxville. We 
do not segregate the cotton mill people at all. We found 
that a great many children from other mills came over to 
our mill. The majority of children had rather work than go 
to school, and my experience has proven that if they do no 
work they will go to school part time and loaf the rest of 
the time. 

Dr. Prosser: Suppose the textile manufacturers of 
the South would rather employ people, between the ages 
of 14 and 16 on the basis that will permit the half-day in 
the factory and half-day in che school, and a continuance 
of their employment in the factory to be dependent on their 
attendance in the school. Can that be done? 
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Porputar GeorGIA MILL MEN 


Left to right: William J. Vereen, of the Moultrie and Poulan 
of the American Association at the Atlantic City meeting; Unele) 


C. E. MeLin, Secretary and Treasurer of the Anchor Duck Mills 


Whittier Mills Cc 


Mr. Brown: I believe that can be done, provided you 
keep the children between the ages of 14 and 16 or a!l 
those under 18 in the spinning department. [| think your 
scheme is all right to employ children one-half a day only 
beeause they have gone to. school. 

Dr. PrRossER: Somebody said not long ago that in the 
olden days there was too much work for children, not 
enough school. In the modern day it is too much school, 
not enough work. Now isn’t there a middle ground between 
these two? 

Mr. Brown: I believe that between the ages of 14 
and 16 is the work-forming time. 

Mr. Massey: I am going to ask a question in the na 
ture of a suggestion. Children are out of school be‘ore 
they are 16. Why don’t the authorities do something for 
them when they take them out of the mills? Should the 


subject be dropped by the law-makers when it is half fin- 





AFTERNOON SCENE ON THE BOARDWALK,  FIRE-PROOF 


BATHS AT THE LEFT. 


ished? Why shouldn’t the publie authorities see that the 
public schools of the country are so equipped that manual 
training and other forms of industry can be taught the 
pupils? Should not this work be taught along with books? 

Dr. Prosser: I believe that the regular schools can 
be reformed a long distance to a very great advantage. So 
far as that thing you eall real work is concerned, however, 
it will be a long time, if ever, before the school will be able 


to provide such an experience. J] have not very much con- 
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Roy Dallis, Secretary of the Elm City Cotto ah Peay ee 
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fidence in manual training for the purpose of aceomplis 


Ing what vou are talking about. Manual training is 
“00d thing, | reeard It as very nne hat a OV s uid vet 
even an elemtntary experience with the tools he han 
manual training ¢lass, but I would not fool mvself with 
idea that such a elass P1VeS a } al dap tis n the wol 
work. hic abit of work: the abit of doing some 

lor a consideration: the habit ort measuring yourst I agalnsi 
other people to met the demands of a job; the habit ot 
ient, orderly, svstematie toil not tor ten ours a da 
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Cason J. CALLAWAY, ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT. 


school now or that ever will be is the mill. That is ere 
vou learn the textile business. I have known men 
university educations who had to come into the mulls in 


order to learn how to do the trick. 


Dr. PROSSER: If 120 of vou men would go home and 
formally agree to do the thing I am about to state, satis 


factorily. until vour legislature meets again, you could 
swing the problem. All children between the ages of 1 


and 16 employed in vour mill would be employed on a 5- 
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hour basis, but none of them would be given work who did 
not attend school for three hours in the session when away 
from the mill. I am satisfied that you ean write a law 
requiring children working five hours a day to attend school 
fifteen hours a week. 

At the close of Dr. Prosser’s remarks a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to him by the association. 

Then came the report of the Committee on Nominations 
and the following officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, D. A. Jewell ; First Vice-President, J. A. Mandeville. 
Other Vice-Presidents, Clifford J. Swift and Cason J. Calla- 
way. Secretary and Treasurer, P. E. Glenn, re-elected. 
Traflic Manager, C. W. Chears, re-elected. Attorney, Lee 
M. Jordan, re-elected. 

President-Elect Jewell was escorted to the chair, where 
he made a brief address thanking his associates for the 
honor conferred upon him. 

Following the report of the Auditing Committee and 
the Committee on Resolutions the meeting adjourned with 
the understanding that they were to meet with the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in the two days to fol- 
low. 

One of the hayypy incidents of the meeting of the Georg- 
ia men, was the quiet gathering of the members of the asso- 
ciation on the open air plaza at the Blenheim late Monday 
afternoon for the presentation of a little remembrance to 
R. C. Freeman, the retiring president. J. D. Massey, Vice- 
President of the Eagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus acted 
as master of ceremonies, making an inimitable presentation 
speech that was a perfect combination of fun and senti- 
ment. 

Everybody had a good time, but— 

There’s a eall- 

There’s a eall- 

There’s a call for—(where is that place ?) 

(Editor’s Note. At the earnest solicitation of his many 
friends we have refrained from producing with the fore- 
going story a photograph of the new Chief Rambler clad 
only in his bathing suit.] 

Wm. B. Seaife & Sons Company of Pittsburgh announced 
the opening on July Ist., of a Chieago sales and engineer- 
ing office at 38 South Dearborn Street: with Charles F. 
O’Hagan, formerly chief engineer of the company at Pitts- 
burgh, as resident engineer and manager. This company is 
the oldest manufacturing concern west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. During the more than one hundred years since 
their business was founded, they have from time to time 
as conditions arose, added to their manufacturing facilities. 
They now manufacture black or galvanized, riveted, brazed 
or welded steel tanks for air, gas and liquids, steel shipping 
drums, range boilers, steel structures, also the well known 
We-Fu-Go and Seaife water softeners and filtering equip- 
ment, 

A new machine shop and office building of eonerete and 
steel construction, 100x180 feet, two-story, is being built 
for the Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Company by the Aus- 
tin Company of Cleveland. This new building will be on 
Lincoln Boulevard, adjoining the present foundry and the 
Nigrum impregnated wood works. By this move the com- 


pany will have their entire factory located at one point. 
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We've Found the Cause. 


A Denver dispatch to an Atlanta paper says, “Jimmie 
Fitch has lost his cap.” It also adds that “Lee Jordan 
cannot find any water.” These two little notes are of 
considerable interest to textile mill men inasmuch as these 
gentlemen are well known in Southern mill circles. No 
one ever before heard of Jimmie Fitch wearing a cap under 
any consideration or for any purpose. It must be the high 
mountain air at Denver is going to his head. Another 





LEE JORDAN AND JIMMIE FITCH. 


peculiar feature about this news item is that after a care- 
ful search of all the records, we can find no evidenee that 
will indicate that Lee Jordan ever wanted to find any water. 
This seems to be his first offense: Two of his close rela- 
tives attended the meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, at Atlantic City, and there were 
numerous comments and inquiries as to the reason for the 
absence of the brilliant attorney of the Georgia Association, 
This news item seems to explain in a somewhat indirect 
manner the reason why Lee remained away from Atlantic 


City. He was looking for water. 


A new and very complete catalog has recently been 
issued by the David Brown Company, and the Union Shut- 
tle Company at Lawrence, Mass. This catalog, which con- 
tains 84 pages and various illustrations, does not show the 
full line manufactured by these companies, but does illus- 
trate the bobbins, spools, skewers, ete., in most general use 
by textile mills. Beginning with page 71 are shown lead- 
ing types of shuttles. This catalog is issued in “loose-leaf” 
binding so as to place in their customers’ hands a perma- 
nent record which will be made more nearly complete and 
kept up to date by additions and changes as called for by 
new methods and changes in the textile industry. As addi- 
tional pages are issued they will be sent to the mills for 
insertion. Pages 83 and 84 are devoted to a complete in- 
dex. This catalog will be furnished to export dealers or 
direct to customers upon request. The David Brown Com- 
pany, the makers of bobbins, spools, skewers, ete., was es- 
tablished in 1899. The Union Shuttle Company was or- 
ganized in 1883. Both concerns are in the same factory 
eroup, located at South Lawrence and are under the same 


management. 
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The Evolution ‘i A Base Ball Player 
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: The New President of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
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The Piedmont and Pelzer Mills have always been rivals 
—in production; in poundage costs; and especially in 
athletics. Located less than five miles apart, their respective 
base ball teams soon acquired the custom of planning alter- 
nate games in the two mill communities. And the 4th of 
July was almost always the excuse for a “doable header,” 
one game being played at each mill. 

This rivalry reached an acute stage in 1896, when the 
two clubs, then quite evenly 
matched, made it “anybody’s 
game” barring accidents. The 
approach of the base ball sea- 
son the following year induc- 
ed much practice among the 
players and more attention 
than usual to the preliminary 
arrangements. The rivalry by 
this time had grown to a point 
where each mill team was hir- 
ing outside players to work 
in the mill and strengthen the 
nine men that must go up 
against the opposing mill’s 
team. 

These were the prelimi- 
naries which led up to a game 
that was played in the early 
part of June 1897, and which 
has 
ball history of these two mills 


gone down in the base 
as worthy of more than pass- 
ing notice. 

Through a 


accident there came to Pied- 


mere business 


mont, just before this event- 
ful game, a Boston shoe sales- 
man by the name of Rankin. 
Rankin, weighing 215 pounds, . 

; : PRESIDENT-ELECT 
besides being a baseball 
thusiast, 


crack p 


en- 


Harvard University and a 


Harvard 


was a graduate of 


itcher on one of the teams, Learning of 


following Saturday, he allowed 
that he would pitch the game if a could be 


A husky lad of 210 pounds stepped 


the proposed game for the 
ceateher found 


who could hold him. 


forward and said that he’d try for one game anyway.- This 
heavy substitute battery was looked upon by the Piedmont 
rooters as little less than a miracle in their behalf, inas- 


much as the regular battery for their team, which had been 


hired some weeks before, had not as yet arrived at the 
mill. In the game that follow d, the only man from the 
Pelzer contigent to reach a base was Bob Pelzer, the 


pitcher from the Pelzer team, who bunted the ball and sue- 
The final score of 5 to 0 in fa- 


“fans” 


ceeded reaching first. 


vor of the Piedmont team so enthused the Piedmont 
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that they carried the heavy weight battery back to town 


upon their shoulders. 
red to act as 
James D, 


successful 


who had volunte 
this battery 
Hammett, known, 22 years later, as a 
cotton mill president and manager. Naturally the 
arises, “How Hammett at Piedmont?” 

In order to answer this question properly, it will be net 
essary to go into a few details 


The sturdy young man, 


eatcher opposite Rankin in was 
better 
qu stion 


came 


concerning his early history. 
Born in Greenville, S. C.,, 
he first attended a private 
school in Greenville, and then 


the Bingham Military School 


in Orange County, N. C. Re- 
turning to Greenville, he be- 
gan to study at Furman Uni- 
versity, but quit before grad- 
uating to take a job with a 
wholesale and retail grocery 
concern. He had, even at this 
early date, already shown 


baseball 
become the 


signs of fanaticisy 


and had best 


eateher on a “star” team in 
Greenville. 
About 

Hammett 

with Bob Hand, of 
N. C 
parts, and they 
tery that made for itself con- 


this time young 


became chummy 
Charlotte, 
., who was a pitcher of 
formed a bat- 


siderable renown from an 


athletic standpoint What 
time that Hammett wasn’t 
playing the national game 


spent with 
How- 
med 


} 


had to spare, and he 


with Bob Hand, hy 


the erocery concern. 


HAMMETT. 


ever, this grocery job see 


to demand more time than Hammett 
decided to quit the store and take a position with the 
People’s Bank at Greenville. This position was ntl 


more suited to the hours that he was willing to devote to 


» occupations, as it was about this time ‘that he an 


outside 
Bob Hand reached the 


Atlanta Club of the Southern League 


height of their am 


an offer to join the 


as professional players 


At this point in young Hammitt’s eareer, his father 
Col. Henry P. Hammett steps into the stor { Han 
mett was born in Greenville County, and i arly life be- 
come quite a suecess as a country merchant In 1848 he 
began his career as a cotton mill man hy marrying the 
daughter of William Bates, former Pawtueket. R. I., 
who was the ehief owner in what was then known as the 





Cotton Mill, located on Roeky Creek in Green- 
ville County. It was at this time that Col. Hammett sold 
his interest in his country store and purchased an interest 
in the Batesville Cotton Mill, the former firm name of 
Bates & Cox being changed to Wm. Bates & Company. 
Later Col. Hammett purchased Garrison Shoals on the 
Saluda River, with the expectation of building thereon 
a mill. However the effects of the war delayed operations 
and the Piedmont Mill, whieh was the first large mill to 
be built in Greenville County, was not organized until 1871, 
when, with $75,000 capital subseribed, Col. Hammett was 
elected president, and the beginning of the present Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills was made. Hardly had the actual build- 
ing commenced, however, when the panie of 1873 caused 
a suspension of all work, and many of the subscribers re- 
fused to pay their installments, and sold out their stock 
at any price they could get. However, Col. Hammett knew 
a good thing when he saw it, and he continued working 
until 1875, when the building was completed and the 
machinery started, 

With this brief birds-eye view of the business qualities 
of the elder Hammett, it is easy to understand why he 
did not favor the professional baseball plans of young 
Jim, and so he persuaded him to decline the Atlanta 
offer of the Southern League and go to the Piedmont Mill 
to learn cotton manufacturing. There Hammett began 
at the bottom in 1890, working up through the mill to the 
position of paymaster. And it was during this period that 
the famous Piedmont-Pelzer game took place. 

Ten years of hard work in the cotton mill brought 
out qualities in Hammett that began to attract the at- 
tention of other cotton manufacturers, and he was looked 
upon as a promising prospect for advancement. Therefore, 
in 1900, he was offered the position of assistant treasurer 
at the Orr Cotton Mills at Anderson, S. C., which he ac- 
cepted, resigning his position with the Piedmont Mill. Two 
years later, he decided to head a mill of his own, so resign- 
ing from the Orr Mills, he went to Honea Path, S. C., and 
built the Chiquola Mfg. Company, of which he has been 
president and treasurer ever since. Perhaps no better or 
more successful mill has ever operated, 

His suecessful management of this property becoming 
noised about, he was induced to accept a similar position 
with the Watts Mill at Laurens, S. C., in 1907, but the 
distance separating the two plants made careful supervision 
difficult and this position more or less unsatisfactory to 
Hammett. 

In the meantime the owners of the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, at Anderson, S. C., which were built in 1889, and 
which were not being successfully operated, began looking 
for a capable man and spotted Hammett as the man. After 
some preliminaries he was offered the position as president 
and treasurer, not only of the Anderson Cotton Mills, but 
also of the Brogon Mills, which are also located at Anderzon. 
Therefore in 1908 he resigned from the Watts Mill at Lau 


rens to take over this double charge at Anderson. 
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Two years later, after the death of Dr. 8S. M. Orr, then 
president and treasurer of the Orr Cotton Mills, Hammett 
was elected president and treasurer of these mills, resign- 
ing at the same time his leadership at the Brogon Mills. 

During this active career as a cotton manufacturer, 
Hammett has aequired many business affiliations, beinz 
vice-president of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of 
Anderson, S. C.; vice-president of the Bank of Honea 
Path, S. C.; a director in the Citizen’s Bank of Honea, 
Path, the Brogon Mills, the Toxaway Mills, the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, and the’ Piedmont and Northern Rail- 
way, in addition to the three mills with which he is con- 
nected as president and treasurer. 

In early life Hammet took great interest in secret 
orders and lodge work, and it is rumored that he has 
joined about everything but the “Jewish Synagogue.” He 
is a member of the Rotary Club and was active in all War 
Work drives, Liberty Loans, Red Cross campaigns, ete. 

Hammett is a staunch member of St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Anderson, takes a lively interest in 
the religious, educational and social life of his employees, 
and contributes liberally to the support of their various 
churehes, holiday celebrations and other events. It is said 
that he is seldom seen under happier circumstances than 
when attending a meeting or some kind of a celebration put 
on by the operatives of one of his mills. 

With his other responsibilities, Hammett has taken on 
golf, although it is rumored that he always swears his 
opponent to seerecy as to what score is made. 

Liberal, whole-souled, he is ever heedful of a call for 
assistance—or help—or counsel—even from the most humble 
of the dwellers in any of the villages of the three large 
mills of which he is president. ‘ 

Hammett is jovial, always ready for a joke, and at 
one time when paymaster at the Piedmont Mills, he held 
a commission from the Governor of South Carolina as 
Notary Public and was considered an artist in the matter 
of performing wedding ceremonies irrespective of the 
color of the applicants. 

In spite of his disintergration as a player, Hammett 
is still a base ball “fan”. So much so that he was said 
on one oceasion to neglect his entire change at the ticket 
window in a certain up-country city where a smooth-haired 
lad deftly exchanged bits of pastboard good for seats in- 
side the enclosure for the hard earned dollars of commerce 
and finance. 

Hammett loves children. He can make a speech or 
write a story for most any oceasion. He is easy to approach 
and always glad to see his friends with whom he rejoices 
or sympathizes as the case may demand. A man of the 
highest integrity and equipped with splendid executive 
ability, he soon attains the appreciation of his associates 
beeause of his real worth. Through sunshine or shadow, 


he is always the same—“cheery, sunny Jim.” 
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The American Association Convention 


Members of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation began to arive in force at Atlantie City for the 23d 
annual convention on Monday, May 26th, and porch chairs 
soon began to fill as groups assembled to enjoy the ocean 
breezes and talk “shop.” 

The Georgia members were already there, having sched- 
uled the annual meeting of the state association just one 
day ahead of the American convention. J. J, Bradley, of 
Huntsville, Ala., was one of the early arrivals and Seere- 
tary Adams of the American Association was another. 
Many members brought ladies with them and, in some in- 
stances, children. 

The meetings were well attended and the interest shown 
was greater than is often the case in meetings of this char- 
acter. In the temporary absence of President Arthur J. 
Draper, Vice President James D. Hammett called 

The First Session. 
to order and introduced Dr. N. W. Caldwell, of Atlantic 
City, who pronounced the invoeation. 

He was followed by Mayor Harry Bacharach, of At- 
lantie City, who weleomed the visitors in an address that 
was a happy mixture of wit, patriotism and welcome. 

The response to this weleome was made by A. M. Dixon, 
of Gastonia, who was quite up to his usual form and whose 
remarks elicited much applause, 

Chairman Hammett then named the committees on res- 
olutions and nominations, as wel] as a committee of three 
to meet and escort the Viee President of the United States 
to the meeting hall where he was to speak that afternoon. 
This latter committee consisted of D. Y. Cooper of North 
Carolina, R. W. Smith of South Carolina and R. C. Free- 
man of Georgia. 

The Chairman then introduced Richard H. Edmonds of 
Baltimore, editor of The Manufacturers’ Reeord, who 
spoke on 

Cotton Manufacturers—Their Responsibility. 
saying in part: 

Our good friend from North Carolina has said that Bol- 
shevism will not invade the South. I would to God that | 
could believe that that is true. The same accursed power 
that carried the propaganda of Bolshevism into Russia is 
working today in the South and in the North and in the 
West, with all the power of hell to develop Bolshevism in 
this country. I grant you in full that the Anglo-Saxonism 
of the South will have to save us. We have less danger 
there than in the North and West, but we have an element 
in the South that ean be reached by the teachings of Bol- 
shevism, and you may rest assured that there is no peace 
for us, there is no peace for us at all. 

We have measured the magnitude of the task that faces 
us. Long before Russia collapsed jt had lost more than six 
million men on the battlefield, and in the awful struggle 


] 


against Bolshevism; but that accursed propaganda wile 


carried Bolshevism into Russia is working today w 
power in this country, and we may rest assured that we shall 
not escape its dangers unless we are aware of it, and unless 
we take the ground that every teacher of Bolshevism, every 
man who sends the bomb of destruction into some priva e 
life, shall on the gallows pay the penalty of death, or else 


be deported from America and never permitted to come 


back to this land, (Applause). Freedom is fine; liberty 
is great; but the license which absolutely advocates murder, 
which proposes the overthrow of the American Government, 
as you constantly hear talked, that is a license which we 


must meet with the most drastic power. 

But it was not of Bolshevism, nor of the dangers of 
war, nor of a warning that there shall be no peace on eart 
so long as individual men eomm:t crime, that J desire 
speak. Until the power ot Almighty God reaches ver\ 
human heart, men will sin, and as the individual] man com- 
mits murder, the individual nation will commit interna- 
tional murder. Whatever may be your views as to thie 
league of peace, rest assured that there is no power in any 
combination of nations on earth that will prevent wars, and 
it behooves us to be ready on. land and sea for the next 


great struggle that may come and may come when we leas 
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‘xpect it. There shall be wars until all the world has based 


its peace on that peace ot service to Almighty God and not 


until then. 


In talking to you today about the great responsibility of 
the Cotton Manufacturers of the South, [ make bold to 
to you about the influence of cotton on the lt f tl) 
Soutl Broadly speaking, cotton has been the greatest 
curse that ever rested upon the South. It might have bi 


the greatest blessing ever given by God through natur 


anv country, had we wisely used it, had we not thoug 





terms of cotton, h: we not centered all our aet 

mind and body, of educatio i} religior round e ( 
ton crop. The work of the Sout angs upon 

of eotttor The contributions to vour schools d churehess 
ire thought of only in terms of co And \ . 
derful staple, which is as necessary S . 

the vat le field, I be! staple W ( ’ s ( 

the world, has never give? s 
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Fifteen years ago, at your annual meeting, President 
Heath, facing then the great advance in the price of cot- 
ton, congratulated the farmers of the South that they were 
getting a larger price, and bade you rejoice that those who 
grew the cotton were at last sharing in the prosperity of it. 
One of the leading cotton mill men of New England join- 
ed with him in expressing the same enthusiastic optimism 
as to the price of cotton. And today, when cotton is once 
more commanding the world’s attention as to price, we find 
that Governor Allen of Kansas, is denouncing the farmers 
of the South because they are trying to get a reasonable 
price for their cotton, when his own state is glorying 
reason of 


in the enormous wealth that will come to it by 


the great price of wheat! (Applause). 


1890 to 1914, omitting the 
in that 35-year period the ex- 


$10,800,000,000, or to 


In the last 35 vears, from 


great erisis of the war 


ports of raw eotton amounted to 


$2,280,000,000 more than the entire produetion of gold in 
the world during the same period. From 1492, the year of 
America’s discovery, the entire world’s production of gold 
15 billion dollars. 


value of the cotton erops of the South has been 18 billion, 


> 


has been During the last 35 years the 


or three billion dollars more in 35 years than the entire 
And yet, the 


lous 


gold production of the world for 423 years. 


section that has created this vast wealth, this tremen: 


power for good, has never reached its fair measure of 


} 
| 


prosperity. In 1896, the average price of the corn crop of 


the United States for the entire year in the entire country 


211%, 


was cents per bushel. In the same year the price 


of wheat was 4915 cents. Corn is today selling from $1.70 


to $1.80 per bushel, or eight times the price in 1896, and 


is guaranteed at $2.26, and is selling in distant parts 


Ww he if 


of the country at $2.60. But you will find no southern mil's 


combining to fight the price of wheat; yon find no denun- 


ciation by East and Europe against the high 
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price of corn and of wheat. But in many sections, and I 
have found it in Baltimore, within the last few days, bank- 
ers are holding up their hands in holy horror because the 
South is getting once more a fair share for its cotton. 
You cannot possibly, my friends, bring universal prosperity 
to any section until all of its people are sharing in that 
prosperity, whether they be white or black. You cannot 
confine the tenant farmer and the small land owner in huts 
unfit for human habitation, and expect an advance in eivili- 
life, 
The time has come when the 


zation, in morals, and in commensurate with the 
possibilities of the South. 
South itself, when you cotton mill people should, as you 
have done in the past, stand for the South in its broadest 
for the that the learn 


through your work that the grower is entitled to a fair 


sense, cotton grower, world may 


living wage. (Applause). 
In the British Parliament more than 75 years ago, a re- 
was a committee appointed to study the 


port made by 


cotton question, and the substance of that report was 
that it should be the policy of the spinners of Great 
Britain to bid down the price of cotton to the lowest 
point possible in order that the farmers of the southern 
states of America could increase their production in order 
They never suggested that a high- 
er price was the way to inerease production. And in 
1904, Mr. Maeara the President of the International Cot- 
ton Spinners Association invited you, as he invited all of 


to overcome a low price. 


the other cotton spinners of the world,—but thank God, 


you did not join with him,—he invited you cotton people 
to join with all the spinning associations in the world to 


beat down the price of cotton, with the statement that no 


materials ean ever stand against the combination of the 
users of those materials; and he ealled upon every cotton 
mill association of the world to join in making a fight 


against the advancing price of eotton in the South. 
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You represent a power which may shape and change 


the whole spirit of the world as to cotton; you represent 
a power which may put into the minds of the newspapers 


of America and the bankers associations, that 
entitled to a profit greater than it has ever had, and that 


eotton is 


while some growers may make large profits, the majority 
of the cotton growers of the South have never earned a 
fair profit, and could not do so under the conditions pre- 
vailing. 

Cotton tied the South to slavery, and in chaining slavery 
to the South enchained the power of the white people of 
the South infinitely more than it enchained the black man. 
Cotton ealls the whole political element, the whole political 
thought of the South, to centre around cotton. We discussed 
every great economic question, every great political issue, 
purely from the point of view of cotton, and of slavery, 
until 1865, and after 1865 the desperate poverty of the 
war caused the South to be chained by the poverty o* 
raising cotton on money advanced to buy the seed to put 
in the ground. For 25 years efforts have been made to break 
away from that slavery, to enchain the cotton growers in- 
to the liberty of diversified farming; and today you ean do 
no greater work for your section and for this nation than 
to encourage every southern cotton grower to raise his own 
food-stuffs, to live in a better home than he has lived in in 
the past. And then you will lay the foundation for ad- 
vancement in material and spiritual things which will give 
to the South the blessings, the abundant blessings, that 
ought to come to this country with all of its rich natural 
resources. 

It is upon the South that this great responsibility rests, 
It is upon the cotton mill people pre-eminently, as the 
leaders in southern industrial. development, having greater 
power than any other elass of people in the South, to 
shape the destiny of this section. We have come upon a 
time when international affairs are beyond the power of 
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any human being to forecast. We can no more measure the 


future than we can measure the infinite spaces of eternity. 


We are out in a world that we know not of; but we have 
also entered upon another epoch in human affairs, the epoch 
of world higher prices, of world higher wages, based not 
simply upon the results of the great upheaval, but on the 
fact that the world is no longer on a gold basis; you ean- 
not—you need not hope to see lower prices, lower wages, 
or lower cost of materials of any kind, except here and 
there brief fluctuations, except and until the world is off 
of the basis of inflation upon whieh the business is now 
resting, and you cannot possibly bring that about, in a 
long period of years even, without universal chaos. 


We 


world, a world in which gold is no longer the measure of 


are living, we are doing business in an entirely new 
value; we are doing business on an inflated curreney sys- 
tem, which is world-wide in its influence, and there is no 
all the all the 
earth to change that situation in the near future. 


power in governments and banks of the 


Under that condition we must of necessity find high 
prices for agricultural products, high prices for all food 


No 


greater disaster could come to society, to civilization and 


stuffs, and high wages ruling throughout our land. 
to government than any reduction in wages at the present 
time, while living costs and material costs are as high as 
they are and as they will be. 

It may interest you to know that in England there is a 
very strong company or organization forming, composed of 
some of the leading business men of England. definitely 
working to prevent England ever returning to the gold basis. 
The man at the head of that organization is one of the 
greatest manufacturers in England, known to many in 
What the 


fluence of that spirit will be, none of us can tell, but we 


America where he lived for many years. in- 
do know that we are now in a new period; we do know 


that the credit basis of the Federal Reserve Banks, that 








the eredit of our enormous bond issues, has entirely changed 
all world affairs, and that we must recognize that high 
priced cotfon, high-priced corn and high-priced wheat, 
and high wages, are inevitable under prezent conditions, 
and measure and meet our responsibilities from the light 
of these facts. 

In the early part of 1800,—1810 to 1812—the South 
led the nation in industrial development; but cotton came 
with its power to enchain the South and turn its thought 
from manufacturing into the raising of cotton and to the 
extension of slavery; into the buying of more land in order 
to use more slaves and raise more cotton. During the next 
years the South absolutely lost its sense of industry, of 
industrial life, and concentrated all of its spirit on cotton. 
In 1842 and 1843, when the price of cotton dropped to 
415 and 5e per pound, the South once more turned to in- 
dustrial development, and in the next ten years was making 
tremendous progress in every line of manufacturing. The 
thought of the South centred on cotton, held the section 
in subjection, and it has still held it in subjection, but the 
time has come when, with a broader vision of what cotton 
may do, when, with a determination to get for the South, 
for the raiser of cotton, whether he be the great land own- 
er or the poor white or the poor black tenant, a fair meas- 
ure of prosperity; and with the development of cotton 
manufacturing in the South, to the extent of that vast 
industry as represented here today, this section ean progress 
once more on national and broad lines, on lines of human 
endeavor and human uplift; and to you I would give the 
word that the responsibility upon you cotton manufacturers 
is greater for the blessing of the South and the benefit of 
the nation, for shaping the destiny of the South, which 
must inevitably, largely shape the destiny of the nation, 
—that responsibility rests with appalling force upon you 
cotton men of the South. (Applause) 

At the close of Mr. Edmonds remarks, Chairman Ham- 
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mett read a cablegram from Fuller E. Callaway, who is 
abroad in connection with the World Cotton Conference 
to be held at New Orleans next October. He then intro- 
duced a man who needed no introduction to his associates 
of many years standing, General L. D. Tyson of Knoxville, 
Tenn., late Commanding General of the 59th Brigade, 30th 
Division, A. E. F. This introduction was received with 
prolonged applause, the entire convention standing as the 
speaker came forward. General Tyson graphically de- 
scribed 
The Breaking of the Hindenburg Line 

saying in part: 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be here again 
today in the midst of friends and loved ones. I wish to 
congratulate the American Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and all of those engaged in manufacturing in 
this country, on the great work that they have done during 
this great war. How they have carried on their work and 
done it so well in the midst of such great difficulties, has 
been a mystery to the whole world; and I wish to say that 
[ appreciate very deeply this evidence of your affection and 
esteem, 

I have been requested to give a few experiences that I 
had during the great world war, and in speaking about my 
experiences, if I shall give more praise and credit to those 
whom I have had the honor to command, and with whom 
I had the honor to be associated, I hope that nobody will 
feel that I am trying to detract in any sense from the great 
work which was done by all of the American Army, for I 
say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that the American Army 
did the greatest work that was ever done by any army in the 
world! (Applause) 

When we went forth to war, knowing that we came 
from the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, those states that had sent men to battle on 
every battlefield of importance, men who had shed lustre 
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on every battlefield of America, men who knew how to 


fight, and who know how to die, we realized that we had 
a great task before us, if we would uphold the traditions 
of these men, these heroes of the past. We determined 
to do it. We realized that there was a great responsibility 
upon us, but we determined that we would meet that re- 
sponsibility and meet it like men; and so we took the name 
of “Old Hickory” for the name of our Division, the name 
of perhaps the bravest man that was ever in America, An- 
drew Jackson. (Applause) That name we knew was the 
synonym for courage and the indomitable will, and we 
knew it would be a name to conjure with, and we went 
forth determined that we would not dishonor it; and upon 
coming back if we have been able to uphold the traditions 
of the past of these great states, we feel that that is enough 
honor for any man. 

The 30th Division was trained at Camp Sevier in South 
Carolina, and we started out just about a year ago. It 
was the first day of May that we left there. We left New 
York on the eleventh day of May, and we went across the 
sea. Eleven ships went out, and we were escorted by a 
United States eruiser at our head, and we zig-zagged across 
the ocean. We did not know where we were going. We 
were under sealed orders. 

We finally arrived at Liverpool. We were rushed through 
Great Britain. Everything at that time was very gloomy 
there. We saw hardly any men, but all of the women and 
those men that were left came out. They were overjoyed 
to know that the American troops had gotten there. My 
brigade was in front, and I was in command of the division 
at that time. We were routed to Calais, and I had the honor 
of being the first general officer of my command to set foot 
in command of men on the soil of France. (Applause) 

We got there, and I can say to you that we got there just 
in the very nick of time. If we had arrived there even 
thirty days later, my judgment is that the war might have 








been won by the Germans, and I am confident that 


ten divisions that went over at the same time had gotten 
there sixty days later, there is no question but that the war 
would have been won by the Germans. The British were 


> 


very gloomy. There was a club there filled with British 
officers, and they did not feel that the war could be won. 
They were very greatly depressed. But the thing that 
depressed me more than anything else was the statement of 
an American officer who had gone over with Pershing, and 
had been there nine months. He had just come up from 


the South, and he said to me, “I fear that vou have gotten 


He said, “the Germans have pressed back 


here too late. 
the line, and it is now further to the west than it has been 
since 1914,” and he said, “In my opinion, the Germans 
will attack tomorrow,”—it was then Sunday, just one year 
ago yesterday,—‘“and if they do not attack tomorrow, they 
will attack Tuesday, and if not Tuesday, surely one day 
this week. Their plan is to attack just where the British 
join the French. They will drive a hole through there, and 
they will press back the French to Paris, capture Paris, 
and the French will surrender, and then they will turn 
around and they will press back the British, back into the 
ocean, or into the English Channel. They will all be killed 
or surrender, or all be driven into the sea. And you men, 
you ten divisions, that have come here, you will be caught 
right in the trap, and you will have to surrender or die, or 
be pushed into the sea.” 

We were immediately equipped with rifles, ammunition, 
machine guns, and other things of that sort by the British. 
Everything that we had taken over there that we had been 
trained with was taken away from us. We were to be brig- 
aded with the British and to fight with the British. We were 
rushed out twenty miles south of Calais where they had a 
large training area. We got right into it. They assigned Brit- 


ish officers with us, who did everything on earth to help us, 
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and they did do great work for us. They had wonderful 
machine gun schools, rifle schools, bombing schools, trench 
mortar schools, all those things that were necessary and 
we learned very fast, and we learned open warfare there 
in France. And every day as we were there training, the 
aeroplanes would come over and bomb us. We could hear 
day and night the constant roar of cannon far away. The 
nearest point of the German line then was only fifteen miles 
distant, and the town of Ypres was only thirty miles dis- 
tant,—Ypres, that dread place, that graveyard of the Brit- 
ish, that place where more than four or five hundred thou- 
sand Britons had been killed or wounded,—that was close 
by; and we could hear this roar of battle going on there 
and elsewhere. 

The situation was so desperate that the British general 
who was put with us rushed up to the Major General com- 
manding the division and myself one week after we got 
there, and said, “This division must immediately be sent to 
the front. We have no reserves, and the situation is des- 
perate!” But, fortunately, they did not attack that day. 
Ten days thereafter, on the drill field, he came to me and 
said, “Have your brigades ready, because we may need them 
at any moment, and you may have to go from the drill field 
to the battle line without the possibility of going back 
again.” But, fortunately, the Germans did not attack, but 
after being there thirty days, we finally were sent up, and 
we were sent up to that dread place, that place of all others 
that we did not want to go, that place Ypres. We went 
there and took over the lines, and stayed there for sixty 
days. During all that time we were under shell fire, and 
there was no protection hardly. In that country, you 
know, you cannot dig down. It is so moist, there is so much 
water, that everything for protection must be put above, 
and while it is true that there are a great many machine gun 
emplacements and other things that you can get into, the 
great majority of our men were in tents, exposed all the 
time, except those up in the trenches. That place had 
been held by the British. They had determined to hold 
Ypres at any cost, and we were told when put into the line 
that we must hold it at any cost. We expected an attack 
on the eighteenth of July. We expected an attack the 
twentieth of July, and every day thereafter for about a 
week. But I can say to you, ladies and gentlemen that in 
my judgment, after the Germans found that the 30th Divi- 
sion had got there, that they did not dare to attack us. They 
felt that they could not get through, that we had come there, 
and that we were going to die there; and so they did not 
attack. And finally, as the days went on, we determined 
that we would attack them, and we did attack them, and 
won the battle of Vormezeele. 

We stayed there sixty days, and then they sent us south, 
and trained us in the use of tanks, and when they began 
training us to use tanks we knew that some desperate work 
was to be done, because they do not train a man with tanks 
except when they expect to place him in a desperate place 
right behind tanks, which are things, as you know, which 
are sent forward to take the line when nothing else can take 
it. And so we trained ten days, and finally got up to the 
place where, in the dead of night, they sent three hundred 
London busses to take my brigade to the front, and we 
loaded there, and left at ten o’clock, and travelled all night 
until three o’clock in the morning through the desolated 
areas of the Somme. Finally, we got there at three o’clock 
in the morning, and when we were unloaded, the shells were 
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flying everywhere, and we found out in the morning, as 
soon as it was day, that we had been placed there, right in 
front of the center of the Hindenburg Line. 

I was directed to go to the headquarters of the com- 
mander of the Australian Corps, and I got there at ten 
o’elock in the morning, with twenty-five British, Australian 
and American generals, and we had one of the most impor- 
tant conferences there, I think, that was held during the 
whole war; and there was laid out the plan of battle for 
the breaking of the Hindenburg line; and General Monash 
had said that the Australians had heard that the 30th and 
27th Divisions were there, and that they had asked that 
they come down there and fight with them, and I can say 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, that of all the troops in all 
the world, there are none superior to the Australians. (Ap- 
plause) And they said, “The Americans are the kind of 
people that we are, and the kind of people that we want 
to fight w.th, and we feel that if they are put in, they will 
go through wherever they may be put!” (Applause), And 
General Foch has said that the campaign made by the Aus- 
tralians and the British from Amiens forward towards 
Bellicourt, and the Hindenburg line where they pushed 
them back thirty or forty miles was perhaps the greatest 
operation of the war. 

Finally, it was determined that we were to attack on the 
morning of the 29th of September, Sunday morning, but 
before that happened there was to be a great bombardment; 
and they started in bombarding the Hindenburg line, and 
the towns in the rear of it, on Thursday evening, and for 
sixty hours three thousand guns fired continuously on that 
line, and I cannot tell you how many thousands and thou- 
sands of shells were put over, but it was one of the most 
dreadful roars that ever had been made in the history of 
the world. And then all of our people were made ready. 
They were put in their places. But before doing that—I 
want to give you an idea of how a thing has to be done 
in order to fight a battle such as we had to fight at that 
time. All the orders have to be given out accurately. 
Everybody has to know his place. Every man has to know 
exactly where he has to go. The line has to be laid out, 
and you know that such was the accuracy we displayed on 
that oceasion that this line that we had to step over, the 
jumping off line, had to be absolutely laid out by the en- 
gineers right straight along, and there was actually a white 
cotton tape, one and one half inches wide, put down for 
these men to start from. They had to toe the mark. At 
ten minutes before six o’clock on the twenty-ninth day of 
September the first line had to be there ready to jump off 
just at the moment as soon as the barrage fell; and then 
it was so fixed that that first line was divided up five yards 
apart for each man, and behind them twenty-five yards 
was another line, and behind them another line, and a 
vast array of other lines, one behind the other; and we 
were to go forward, but before that, and to help them, 
there had been assigned to us fifty great tanks,—not those 
baby tanks—but the great tanks, the largest that were 
made. They were to be sent forward, because the barbed 
wire had not been cut sufficiently for our men to get through; 
and these tanks went forward and the men followed, and 
the barrage fell, and they drove through. 

The Australians had said, “We don’t believe this line 
ean be broken,” The Britons had tried to break it repeated- 
ly. Before them, the French had tried to break it, and 
here with these men, these men of the 27th and the 30th 
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Divisions, who had been in only one battle each, before 
they were sent there; such confidence was placed in these 
men that this erucial point that had to be taken, was given 
to them; and, ladies and gentlemen, to their eternal credit 
be it said, they did go forward, and they did break the line! 
{Prolonged applause). 

That is one of the greatest glories and the greatest 
honors that will ever be accorded to the men who were in 
the 27th and the 30th Divisions; and I want to say to you 
they were not all men from South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Tennessee in that division. In that division were men 
from 45 states, showing that notwithstanding the fact that 
I believe there are braver men in those three states than 
from elsewhere in the world, there were other men just as 
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good from other states in this union who also were there 

ready to die! (Applause) 

I cannot deseribe those attacks on the Hindenburg line. 
You know them from your reading, but at that point the 
British said, I am taking their word for it,—that that 
was the strongest point of the Hindenburg line. You 
remember that the Hindenburg line extended almost from 
the North Sea to Switzerland, but from Cambrai to St. 
Quentin, about 30 miles was the strongest point of that 
line, and we were put right there in the centre at Bellicourt 
and Nauroy, the 30th Division, and that was said to be the 
strongest point of the strongest line. 

I want to read to you a little bit of what General Persh- 
ing said about this Hindenburg line. He writes this letter 
to General Lewis, Major General commanding the 30th 
Division. He says: 

“On September 29th the 30th Division broke through 


both the Hindenburg Line and the Le Catalet Nauroy 
Lines, capturing Bellicourt and Nauroy.” 


The Nauroy line was about a mile behind the Hindenburg 
line, so they broke through not only the Hindenburg line, 


but went further and broke through the Nauroy line. 
—“an operation on which all subsequent operations 
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of the Fourth British Army, (with whom they were 
operating) depended. 

“From Oct. 7th to Oct. 20th the 30th Division ad 
vanced 23 kilometers in a continuous series of attacks, 


Hor 


eapturing 2352 of the enemy.  Bellicourt, Premont, 

Busigay, St. Berin, St. Souptet and Vany Andigny are 

names which will live in the memories of those who 

fought in the 30th Division, but its special glory al- 
ways will be the honor won by breaking the Hinden- 
burg line on Sept. 29th”’—(Applause) 

After that battle, the 59th brigade which I had the 
honor to command, was sent forward—three days after- 
wards—and this brigade was required to take over not 
only the Divisions’ front, but it was required to take over 
the whole corps, that is to say, this brigade was put in 
charge, and I in command was put in charge of all of the 
front of the 30th Division and, with the 27th that became 
the second corps, and we had a great battle. We fought 
from the 5th to the 11th continuously and in my judgment 
the battles that we had afterwards were quite as hard as 
the Battle of the Hindenburg Line. They were about three 
miles of front, and the deeds of heroism I ¢annot tell vou. 
We hear about Private York, and everything | hear of him 
I am proud of. He is a Tennessean, but I think I have many 


men in my brigade—there were many men in the 30th Divi- 
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sion—while they did not capture as many men as Private 
York did, I think they are as great heroes as Private York, 
and he is one of the greatest heroes of the war! (Applause) 

We went on, and drove the Germans further and further 
back, until we were absolutely so depleted that we could not 
drive them any further. In my brigade I lost 128 officers 
in killed and wounded. You have heard of the Marine Bri- 
gade, and its wonderful work. There could not have been 
finer work done than by the Marines. They lost 5500 men 
at Chateau Thierry. My Brigade lost only 3500 men, but 
the Marines lost 126 officers and I lost 128 in 20 days of 
fighting, and they fought 25. I give that to show that the 
30th Division had some terrific fighting. 

But to my judgment the battle of Chateau Thierry was 
the Thermopylae of this war. If our American soldiers 
had not been there, I think they would have broken through 
and got into Paris; but it so happened when the French 
















were running away as fast as they could, there were three 


American divisions there, and when the French asked, 
“Why don’t vou run also?” Those American generals 


said, “The American Army does not know how to run!” 
(Applause) And so they stood there, like they did at Ther- 
mopylae, and threw the Germans back. 

We knew what divisions were in front of us, and if 


we did not, we had to go out and capture one or two pris- 


? 
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ers, as might be neee.sary, so we would know whether any 
change had been made; and the Germans had gotten de- 
pleted to the extent that the last day I was in battle we 


captured prisoners from fifteen German divisions. That 


shows you how they had gotten them together, and how 
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effort they were making to hold this line. 

Now, I want to say something to you about these men. 
The officers of the American Army did wonderful work. 
I do not suppose there was ever a more devoted set of men 
in the world than our officers!; but if there is anybody in 
this war that deserves more credit than another, I want to 
tell you that it is the private soldier! (Applause) The 
officers had hardships, many hardships, but they never had 
the hardships of the private soldier. They could always get 
into some sort of a dugout, or shelter, or at least had great 
protection, but the men had to take eare of everything, go 
forward, and live in shell holes, and in the trenches; they 
had to get wherever they could, and generally in some 
very exposed position, in the rain, in the snow, in the mud, 
and anywhere they were sent; and often without food; not 
that they were not fed well, but it was often impossible 
to get food to the front. You had to take all the food up 
at night. 

These men have come back here; a great many of them 
are here, and more coming. It is our duty to see that these 
men are properly cared for. They have gone over there, 
they have risked their lives; and it behooves us now, men 
who ean, to give them positions, and to see that they are 
properly cared for. If you do that, they will feel their 
service has been properly appreciated. If you do not, they 
will feel it has not been. And, Ladies and Gentlemen, we 
eannot afford to allow these men to feel they have gone 
over there and suffered and died, or come back, and men 
who stayed at home have places and they cannot get any. 
It is up to to you to see they are properly placed. 
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Now, we have heard something this morning about 
3olshevism. But in my judgment, if there is ever any 
Bolshevism that breaks out in this country, I believe I 
ean say to you the men with the 30th Division are ready and 
willing, and will be there to help put it down! (Applause) 
But, notwithstanding all that, Mr. Edmonds has said some- 
thing that I believe is true. Bolshevism is gaining ground 
in this country at a rapid pace, and we have got to wateh 
out and see it does not gain too much ground. We have 
to be on the lookout. 

Mr. Wilson is over there trying to wind up this war, 
and the question has arisen who won this war? They are 
asking you now who won this war. I can say to you that 
we could not have won this war without Great Britain; 
we could not have won it without France; we could not 
have won it without Italy. But there is no question, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that we could not have won it without the 
United States! (Applause) And the United States could 
not have won it if it had not been for you people back 
home, and you people could not have helped us to win had 
it not been for the indomitable will and perseverance and 
determination of the good women of America! (Applause) 

Let us give credit to all, and in giving credit do not 
forget that there is one branch of the service to which men 
never can give too much credit, the best navy on earth, 
man for man and ship for ship,—the United States Navy! 
(Applause) The United States Navy took our men across, 
and I believe that they lost less than one thousand men, 
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and not one single ship; and it was Admiral Sims who put 
into force and into effect the idea of escorting these ships 
across. The British did not do that, and I think that was 
a great mistake on their part. 

Our association with the British has taught me a great 
deal. I think it a great national benefit that the 27th and 
30th Divisions should have been allowed to fight up there 
with the British, and I think we should get closer to them. 
You have no idea what fine, great people they are; and 
their soldiers, notwithstanding the fact their morale was 
dulled, they had done a tremendous work in this war; and 
I tell you this war could not have been won had it not been 
for Great Britain, and that great navy which it had to 
blockade Germany all these years. (Applause) The British 
were as courteous to us as they could be, and very helpful. 
The officers were very fine men. I did not see so much of 
the private soldiers, but they were splendid soldiers. 
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And now, after we have won this war, after all this suf- 
fering over here, we have not heard or seen the dreadful 
destruction over there, let us remember all the precious 
blood that has been shed; let us remember there are one 
million three hundred thousand Frenchmen, those seven 
hundred thousand Britions, those one hundred thousand 
Americans that lie now in the soil of France, and let us 
determine, at whatever cost, that their blood shall not have 
been shed in vain, and that we will maintain inviolate the 
constitution and the life of this great and glorious republic! 
(Prolonged applause ) 

The morning session then adjourned. 

The Second Session 
was called to order by President Draper at 3:30 p.m. and 
after announcing that Mr. Garvin, one of the speakers, was 
ill and could not be present, he introduced Hon. Thomas 
J. Marshall, Vice-President of the United States, who spoke 
in part as follows: 

Prior to my coming to the city of Washington, I as- 
sumed that when a man undertook to address a great body 
of his fellow citizens, engaged in some particular work, he 
ought to know something about it. I learned in my school 
days the desirable truism that the shoemaker ought to stick 
to his last, and that if wisdom was to be found anywhere, 
it was to be found among men that knew something about 
what they were talking about; and for a long time I tried 
to keep silent, until one of the great characters now loom- 
ing large in the history of the American people arose one 
day in my presence and, addressing the chair, said: “I know 
nothing whatever about the matter in hand, but I desire to 
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express the following opinions!” (Laughter) And he 
did, through the extent of three hours! (Laughter) Since 
that time I have felt, whether I know anything about a 
subject or not, I have the very finest authority for express- 
ing ultimate and final conclusions upon any subject that 
I choose to talk about! (Laughter) 

I assume that you are assembled for the purpose of 
promoting your own good, and I have not the slightest ob- 
jection in the world to your promoting your own good, if 
you don’t promote it at my expense as an ultimate consumer 
in this Jand of ours. (Laughter) 

Now, seriously, I want the American manufacturer to 
prosper. If he does not prosper, the entire fabric of Amer’ 
can prosperity and American civilization goes down; but if 
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I have any complaint at all, it is that the enth story, 
almost up to the present time, of so-called remedial legis- 
lation, has been based upon the theory of ¢lass eg slation. 
In other words, it has seemed to me a constant figlt, both 
in the political field and in the Halls of Congress to as- 
certain what a particular class can get from so-called 
remedial legislation. I hope that that thing is g ° to stop 
in the American Republic, and | hope that there will never 
be any more legislation enacted, so-called remec n its 
character, by the Coneress of the United States, that is not 
enacted for the benefit of the American people. Applause) 
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I am speaking that to manufacturers, and | think | would 
have the nerve to say the same thing to the men who work 
for you, because I can see no difference in a free Repubhe 
as to who shall ride the government, whether it is the manu- 
facturer, or the laboring man (eries of “Good”! and ap- 
plause). So far as I am concerned. I do not want to be 
ridden by anybody, but if it comes down to the American 
people being ridden by somebody, you can rely upon it 
that they are going to be ridden by somebody who has an 
interest in the horse! 

I only speak along that line tentatively, not because I 
want to or would if I could change your present condi- 
tion, or change the relations that now exist between you 
and the laboring men of America. I am not here urging 
that there should be a reduction in the wages in America. 
I am here to tell you very frankly you can't reduce the 
wage scale in America, and if you try it vou are going to 
have trouble in America; and I am asking you to consider 
that question not from the standpoint of vour pocketbooks 
exclusively, but from the standpoint of the lessons of the 
war through which we have just passed. 

I understand the harrassments of your business. | think. 
I have talked to enough of you throughout America to know 
how arduous a task it is to be the manager ot a great 
enterprise, and I want to ask you in all sincereity of con- 
viction as to whether you believe that ten millions of men, 
agonized and suffered and died upon the far flung battle 





















































lines of Europe in order that things might be as they were. 
And I am not appealing to you at all along legislative 
lines. There is nobody on earth who has less faith in legis- 
lation than I have. I have seen so much of it. The weak- 
ness of the American people consists in the fact that a 
noisy, vociferous and persistent minority is always buzzing 
around the Halls of Congress and frequently obtaining 
legislation that the great majority of the American people 
eare nothing about. We do not do about it as our English 
friends do. Publie opinion leads in English affairs, and 
when public opinion demands remedial legislation, it is 
granted, and there is a public opinion to enforee it. In 
America we try to lift publie opinion up by remedial legis- 
lation, and nine times out of ten we fail to do it. 

As I say, I am not speaking of remedial legislation, be- 
cause I have very little confidence in legislative enactments 
in producing that right sort of a feeling which ought to 
exist between the capitalists and the laboring men of Ameri- 
ea. I am bold enough to say to you that in the past year 
the laboring man of America did not get his fair proportion 
of the profit between labor and capital, and if you wanted 
to keep his wife and family from starvation, then you did 
the most intolerable thing that wise men could possibly 
have done, because for thirty years the ery of everybody 
in America, from John D. Rockerfeller to the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, has been “Education! More 
education !”—and the more education you give to a man 
and the more he knows that there are good things in the 
world, and the more he sees the enjoyment that can be ob- 
tained out of the good things of the world, the more cer- 
tain you may be that he is going to have some of them 
peaceably if he ean, and foreibly if he must. Now, I want 
peace and concord to be maintained between the manu- 
facturers and the laborers of America. It’s suicidal to talk 
about a dimunition in wages while the present cost of living 
continues. It’s foolishness to imagine that men are ever 
going back to the condition in which they were before the 
war. 

This thing, therefore, submits itself to you in two at- 
titudes of mind,—and I am talking about particularly the 
business attitude of mind just now; I am wanting to ad- 
dress you in the attitude of mind that governed you while 
we were engaged in war with the Imperial Government of 
Germany. I never knew of any such time, never read of 
anything so magnificent in all the history of the world as 
the selfsacrificing, devoted, never ending day and night 
service of the manufacturers of America to the cause of 
American army! (Applause) It was a great and a glo- 
rious thing which you did for your country, and while you 
were doing it, you were not thinking so much as to whether 
you could declare a twenty or thirty percent dividend, as 
to whether you could help your country to win her war 
against the militaristic spirit of Germany. And there’s 
an odor of sanctity that will remain around your lives 
and the memory of your lives long after you have ceased 
to be in the business and political life of the Republic. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not worrying about the 
legislation of the future; I mean legislation that has any- 
thing to do with your relations to those who are in your 
employ. If there is to be a League of Nations, it will be 
as idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, unless the 
judgment and conscience and heart of mankind are in the 
prineiples announced by that League of Nations. (Applause) 
If peace and good will are to continue to prevail between 
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humble judgment it cannot do so by enforced remedial legis- 
lation. Anybody almost can hire a hand. Anybody al- 
most can hire a head; but who is there among you who can 
hire a heart? Now that’s your problem. It’s up to you 
whether there can be that intimate good will and friendship 
between the manufacturers of America and the laborers of 
America that will put into the industries of America the 
heads, the hands and the hearts of the American people! 
(Applause). 

Now, I am about the only ultimate consumer that I know 
of in America! (Laughter) And as representing the few 
ultimate consumers of America, I have just this word to 
give to the manufacturer and to the employer. Go to it! 
Pay as high wages as you want to, higher than they are 
now, if you want to stick it on the finished product, pass it 
on to me, and I’ll buy to the extent of twelve thousand dol- 
lars each year, which is my salary! (Laughter) When that’s 
done, I’ll quit. (Laughter and applause) And don’t for- 
get, that when I have quit buying you will quit selling! 
And when you quit selling, you will quit manufacturing! 
Now this may sound like a very child-like and simple 
statement, but I don’t think it is so. I think that what 
you want to do is to get next to your employees, and that 
your employees want to get next to you, and that you all 
want to understand that it is neither employers or employ- 
ees, but it is employers and employees and the great pur- 
chasing class of American citizens that are interested in 
peace and good order and right living among all Americans! 
(Applause) 

May I be permitted to make this suggestion. I am one 
of those that believe that in this country of ours any sober, 
healthy, industrious man is entitled to a good living for 
himself and his family, and to have many of the luxuries 
of American life. (Applause) But the congestion of manu- 
facturers in the great centers of this country is one of the 
reasons of the poverty among the laboring classes of this 
country. I think I speak with some knowledge of affairs. 
I have been down in your neck of the woods, I know where 
your manufactories are, and I know the condition of your 
working people. I have seen hundreds of little homes and 
little gardens in the Southland. The manufacturer of the 
North has been jealous of you, and you know that as well 
as I do, and he has said that you had an advantage over 
the manufacturer of the North on account of the cheap 
labor of the South. 

As a suggestion, permit me to say that the streets of 
Jerusalem have always been kept clean by every man 
sweeping his own door yard; and as a further suggestion, 
let me say that it is perhaps wise to let people who know 
about local conditions attend to local affairs in this re- 
publie of ours. (Prolonged applause) 

I have not the time to go into the reasons for the ac- 
cumulation of manufacturing in the large cities of this 
country. You know the principal reason has been the 
railroad conditions, and then on account of shipping fa- 
cilities and freight rates, it has been found advisable to 
start a factory in a city. But you know as well as I do that 
if these factories could be seattered out in the little towns 
of America, the laboring man could have twice as good a 
time as he has now and twice a fairer chance for a good 
living upon two-thirds of the wage that he is now receiving 
in the great cities of this country. I think you ought to 
address yourselves seriously to that problem. 








the employer and the employee in American life, in my 
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PROMINENT MEN IN CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES. 


For about thirty days after the war closed I thought that 
mankind had become angelic in its character, but as the 
days go by I observe that we are pretty much the same 
old sort of human beings that we were before the war, in 
this particular, that as American citizens we are not going 
to stand back here on this western continent and let the 
nations of the old world rehabilitate themselves and steal 
the trade of the world. (Applause) Now I do not want 
that done. I am willing to go a long ways in lending a 
helping hand to all the needy and oppressed, but I am 
not willing for the American business man to sit down and 
let the trade of the world be stolen from him; and so as the 
milennial dawn is not here one of the great questions that 
confronts you as manufacturers is not alone the question of 
your home market, but the question as to whether you can’t 
get your products into the markets of the world, and. be 
at least one of the dominant factors in the trade of the 
world. (Applause) I think you ean. 

For the first time in the history of the American people 
well not in the history 





we really have a merchant. marine, 
of the American people, but since the old elipper built 
ships known and honored by the ancestors of your dis- 
tinguished president. The engineers of this war made it 
advisable upon the part of the government to go into the 
shipbuilding business. If the program shall be completed 
and is not stopped, then the American people will have 
afloat upon the waters the largest merchant marine in the 
world. (Applause) What are we going to do about it? 
I want the government to dispose of that merchant marine, 
to private corporations. (Applause) I want the govern- 
ment to pocket any loss there is upon it, as part of a loss 
of the war, and I want it turned over to private enterprise 
in such a way that we can meet the competition of the 
world and give the American manufacturer an opportunity 
to do business abroad. (Applause) 

As far as I am concerned, I am unalterably opposed to 
government ownership of anything that the government does 
not have to own. (Applause) We used to have a man in 
Indiana who said he took notice of everything he observed! 
(Laughter) and that he observed everything that he took 
notice of! (Laughter) I have been doing that in Washing- 
ton, and so far as I have had an opportunity to see things 
there, gentlemen, this is the real weakness of the govern- 
ment ownership of anything,—there is nobody to cuss, 
nobody to sue, and nobody to reward; and I have never 
known very much good to come to the world out of any- 
thing in which the man did not have the hope, at least, 
or the prospects of honor or reward. (Applause) 


The shipping business is an unusually peeuliar one. As 
men who have been engaged in it tell me, and as I believe, 
you cannot run the shipping business by an Act of Congress. 
It is a business which requires quick decisions, sudden 
changes of policy, and power to fix rates as the cireum- 
stances or the occasion may require. Now, I hope that this 
government will get rid of these ships in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way, and put them into the hands of men who will 
know how, and will be able to meet the competition of 
foreign nations. (Applause) 

I think we are unduly concerned about an influx of 
foreign made goods. I don’t believe they are in a condition 
either to start their factories or make enough even for home 
consumption, not to talk about sending goods into the 
American market. Nevertheless, although I was trained 
theoretically as a “tariff for revenue” Democrat, which you 
know was only camouflage for a free-trader! (laughter) 
and although I believe in that theory of government even 
now, still we have paid a pretty high price in money, and 
not to speak of the loss of life to help the Allies win this 
war; and so if I am mistaken about it, I hope that the 
Tariff Commission will see that the American manufaec- 
turer has at least a fair start in the markets of the world 
for the supremacy of the world! _ (Applause) 

I do not know whether you are interested in the rail- 
way situation. I think there is going to be just as much 
trouble making the railroad owners take the railroads back 
(laughter) as there js in tendering them to them! (Laughter) 


} 


Of course, | may not know anything about that, (laughter) 
but if they can have a billion two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars expended on them between now and the Ist 
of December, maybe they will be willing to take ’em back. 
I don’t know. (Laughter) 


Along with my axiom with reference to government 


ownership of anything, I want the railroads of this eoun- 
try run by the owners. (Applause) I am not wishing 
them any harm, and [| think there are a good many things 
that ought to be done. I think the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of America ought to be en- 
larged. J think the Interstate Commerce Commission ought 


to have the control over the issuance of stocks and se 


ties ol all interstate railroads in Ame rica; I t in] 

ought to have power to say that a new interstate raul id 
ean’t be built unless it is disclosed to the Commission tha 
it is for the public benefit and welfare of the territory 
through which it is going. I think that the waterways of 
this country ought to be tied up with the railroads under 
the control of the Interstate ree Commission. You 
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have noticed, haven’t you, that the more we improve the 
rivers of this country, the less traffic there is on them! 
(Laughter) That’s true, gentlemen, there isn’t even an ex- 
ception necessary to prove the rule, and you know why, 
don’t you? It is beeause there is a clause in the Inter- 
state Commerce Law that authorizes the railroads to meet 
water competition, with this result, that as fast as vou fix 
a river for the transportation of commodities and a rail- 
road parallels it, it cuts the rate and gets the business; 
and then the fellow in the country who has no water in his 
adjacent neighborhood, has to pay an inereased rate, in 
order that the income of the railroad may be sufficient. 

I think the waterways ought to be put under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I think 
that Commission ought to have power to say that no bulky 
freight, unless there can be a showing of immediate neces- 
sity for delivery, should be shipped except by the water- 
ways of this country. Its the only way you are ever going 
to use them, and you ought to urge upon your representatives 
in Congress that they either put them under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or they quit spend- 
ing money on them, one or the other. If they are going to 
run these roads, or control them, they ought to have the 
power to fix the wages of every man, from the president of 
the road to the byeket boy with the section gang. 

Now, I am not wanting the railroads to lose anything. 
I don’t want anybody to lose anything. I am in favor of 
everybody being prosperous, and [| think they ean be pros- 
perous in this America of ours. I want the right kind of 
wages paid as well to the bucket boy as to the president, 
and then I want the passenger rates and freight rates fixed 
sufficient to pay all those wages and to pay a dividend, a 
fair dividend, upon the stock of the railroad. ( Applause) 
But I object to anybody else paying the expense. I want 
a man either to ride or ship goods on the railroads, or else 
[ want him relieved from any responsibility to the railroads. 
I object to taking money out of the Treasury of the United 
States to run the railroads of this country. (Applause) 

They ought to have power to compel the use of terminals 
in cities and at junction points, power to determine the 
division of freight between carriers. They ought to be 
compelled to act more speedily on increased rates. Rail- 
roads asking an increased rate ought not to waste the time 
they do now. Sixty days ought to be long enough to de- 
termine whether the rates should or should not go into ef- 
fect and foree. They ought to cooperate with the state 
commissions; and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought to have power to eontrol the ears and rolling stock of 
these roads so that it will be sent where the business inter- 
ests of the country demand it to be. 

Let me make this guess to you, gentlemen: Wages are 
not coming down in America for a long long-time to come. 
Raw material is not going to come down in America for 
a long long time to come. There is a patriotism of peace 
as well as a patriotism of war. We shall have lost much, 
if winning the war we shall plunge this people of ours 
into the chaos of a panie, of strikes, loek outs, and bitter 
recrimination of classes. There is one way and one alone 
to prevent it. Let the consumer in America buy everything 
that that consumer needs, and buy it now. Let every re- 
tailer purehase all he wants, and purchase now. Let every 
wholesaler buy from the manufacturer all he wants, and 
order now. And let every manufacturer in America run 


his factory to the full limit, believing that under God the 
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American Republie that sacrificed in the cause of freedom 
will provide in peace plenty and prosperity through the 
years that are to come. (Applause) 

After a few announcements the session adjourned to 
hold an informal reception with Vice-President Marshall 
as guest. 

The Final Session 
of the convention was ealled to order at 10:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday morning, the first item on the program being 
The President’s Address. 
This was delivered by President Draper, who said: 

In reviewing the work of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the past year, it is most fitting to 
mention, first, the splendid co-operation of our members, 
and the untiring and most efficient efforts of your Secretary. 
During the progress of the war, no call was made that did 
not receive instant and spontaneous response, and no sacri- 
fice of time or money was too great to be offered cheerfully 
by all. Price fixing, though considered uneconomic and 
dangerous by a great many, was accepted in a fair spirit, 
and, with some exceptions, proved to be a wise move. The 
war, thank God, is now over, but the aftermath will re- 
quire even more serious thought from a business stand- 
point than anything which has gone before. 

In the present state of unrest, I often wonder if we 
are not allowing ourselves to be earried away by hysteria, 
and losing the good old moorings of common sense and 
conservatism. Not to be a so-called progressive today seems 
to invite ridicule and practically ostracism, and the future 
is indeed dark if we are to allow ourselves to float hither 
and thither on the sea of new ideas, adopted without suf- 
ficient thought, and regardless of the consequences. 

The physical strength, the character, and the persever- 
ance of this generation are founded on the struggles and 
hardships of our forefathers. Our greatest happiness 
springs from hard work, yet we are constantly being urged 
to radically shorten the hours of the working day, on the 
ground that this is necessary for the health and happiness 
of everyone. 

Our personal liberty is slowly, but surely, being en- 
croached upon, and our business upset continually by su- 
pervisory, and in many cases unnecessary government in- 
terferences, the doctrine of state’s rights being now a back 
number. 

I claim that our mill men and the average business men 
of this country are decent, law-abiding citizens, greatly 
interested in the welfare of their employees; that competi- 
tion and good sense will steadily improve even present con- 
ditions, and if we are to avert chaos, we must have the 
backbone to stand up and fight for what we think is right, 
and stick together on all important matters. Let us put 
a premium on efficiency, and impress upon ourselves, and 
those working with us, the importance and dignity of the 
cotton mill industry. 

It has been my experience that if a subject is diseussed 
continually, and kept in the public mind by newspapers, 
magazines, ete., the people of this country sooner or later 
arrive at the opinion that it may be a good thing, and are 
willing to take a gambler’s chance on it. Later on, you 
hear that the publie demands this, that, or the other, tak- 
ing it for granted that this is the ease. In many instances 
your conclusions are correct, but not by any means all. 
When unsound propaganda is started in this way, we should 


immediately take steps to offset its effects. 
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I have in mind, in this connection, so-cailed Bolshevism, 
a new word now probably more used and dreaded than any 
We 


have seen this menace defended in the committee rooms of 


other in our language, and of sinister importance. 


_ Congress, have read of certain idle rich subscribing to its 
tenets, and its trail, most alarming in other lands, ean be 
found in probably every city of any size in this country. 
Think of a creed whose object is the doing away with re- 

: ligion and maternal affection finding any supporters in 
the civilized world. 
To combat this growing evil, we should eneourage meet- 


£ ings every so otten where talks on Americanism and 200d 





, 
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citizenship should be the rule, dwell upon our pride in our 
country constantly in our schools, and see that publications 
‘ which actively fight this doctrine receive our hearty sup- 
fi port. We seorn the paid agitator and his anarchistie ut- 
F terances, but he has a certain influence which must be 
, counteracted by solid truths. Given financial backing and 
newspaper notoriety, he is the most dangerous parasite on 
s earth today. Let us spare literally no pains in combatting 
i this blot on civilization. 

The question of the tariff, always in the foreground, is 


now more important than ever, and in the present state of 
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elven most serous attention. 
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thing Is cerialn ; if we are to continue our present 


ile and standard of living, there must be a 


high wage se: 


barrier high enough to keep out an influx of cotton goods 


Likewise, regarding our 


of 


made by ¢ labor. export 


eaper 
I 


trade; without some form vovernment assistance, we 


cannot operate our wonderful merchant marine in con 


petition with most or all of the ships of other countries. 


Your representatives on the National Council of Amer 


ican Cotton Manufacturers and the National Industrial Con 


ference Board have given these and many other matters 


their best thought during the past year, and have helped 
bring our Association in much closer contact wit our 
Northern friends in the industry, and many other repre- 


The 


be underestimated 


sentative and diversified business bodies. importance 


of these eonferences cannot and [| sin 


cerely hope that our delegates will make great sucrifices 
rather than be intermittent in their attendance, as in the 
past, 

1. The National the 
Association, the Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers’ Asso- 


Manufacturers, 


Couneil, together with American 

ciation, the National Association of Wool 

and Association of Cotton Textile Merchants, has during thy 

past year organized the Textile Alliance Export Corpora- 

tion, which today has representatives in several European 

countries, making a thorough study of the export situation 
> 


for the industry. The Council has also appointed a Re- 


search Committee, of which Professor Melvin T. ¢ opeland, 
of Harvard University, is secretary, to collect data on pro- 


duction and supplies of clothing material, and statisties on 
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cotton and yarn, which ean be used in foreign relief work, 


tariff investigations, and serve as information in many 
valuable ways. 
2. The work of the different state associations and the 


American Association is daily becoming more ¢o-operati 


and I am exceedingly pleased that we have today the op] 


tunity of meeting our Georgia friends at this time. 


a Your Association has now approximat ly 10,700,000 


spindles represented, which -is far more than at any 

in its history; and it is not too much to expect tl 
near future every mill in the South will enroll results 
accomplished speak for themselves, and a eéaretf rus 
of the letters sent out from our office ring rw 
acquaint vou with the amount of detail work that has 
transacted. At the present time, in cor nm ow 

state associations, we are backing a s : 
stitutionality of the rider in connec \ d ! 
ittached to e latest Revenue 11] \\ enting S 
as a matter of principle, bel g : rs 
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is allowed to go unchallenged, there is no telling where 
attempted government regulation will stop. 

I trust that in the business session to follow the report 
of the secretary and treasurer—ideas will be freely ex- 
pressed, as we have the whole day before us, and very im- 
portant matters to discuss. 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth then arose and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, some twenty years ago, you left your northern home 
and became a resident of one of our southern states. Your 
sterling worth and charming personality were soon recog- 
nized, and you attained a prominent position in your new 
home. During the past few years you have enjoyed a 
unique distinction in being president of this association. 
At the same time you were president of the North Carolina 
Association, and you were also chairman of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers. It is my pleasant duty 
today to present to you the President’s medal as a token 
of recognition of your services, and as an evidence of the 
esteem and affection of the members of this Association. 
(Prolonged applause, while Captain Smyth handed the 
President’s medal to President Draper.) 

President Draper expressed his sincere thanks to the 
Association and ealled for the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer. Secretary Adams read an extract only, as the com- 
plete report was being mailed to all members. 

Then followed various committee reports among which 
was that of the committee on resolutions. Following are 
some of the resolutions adopted: 


Resolved, That we heartily commend the national 
campaign of education in thrift now being developed 
by the Treasury Department through the occupational 
and association groups of the country, and urge the 
membership of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association to heartily co-operate with same. 

WHeErEAS, Never before have the markets of the 
world been apparently more open to or more in need 
of American goods; and 


Wnuereas, The stimulation and development of the 
nation’s international trade is vital to our country’s 
prosperity and to the permanent solution of its indus- 
trial and economic problems; therefore 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association be requested 
earnestly to urge their representatives in Congress to 
encourage and support all measures looking to the 
extension of American trade with other countries, such 
as providing adequate cable and wire facilities, the 
development of our merchant marine, the.extension 
of American banking and insurance facilities abroad, 
and the protection of American investments in foreign 
fields. 

WHEREAS, Realizing that the high place now held 
by America in the financial, commercial and indus- 
trial world has been largely achieved by the initia- 
tive, enterprise and constructive vision of its citizen 

ship: and 

WuHereas, Believing that Governmental control and 
kindred forms of supervision as to-day exercised is 
inimical to individual enterprise, subversive of initia- 
tive and forward development, and which, if now un- 
checked, will result injuriously to the further develop- 
ment of American business at home and abroad: and 

Wuereas, Appreciating the unusual conditions un- 
der which such control was initiated and carried on, 
but believing that the necessity for such regulation has 
passed, therefore 

Be It Resolved, That the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association urges that such Government control 
of American business he withdrawn as speedily as 
economic conditions will permit: that the railroads 
and boat lines he returned to their owners as recom- 
mended by the President at the end of the calendar 
year, and that such remedial legislation be enacted 
under which the owners will be able to operate their 
properties successfully and render proper and adequate 
service to the American public. 

Resolved, That members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association do hereby singly and col- 
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lectively reiterate their intention and attitude con- 
cerning the re-employment of returning soldiers, sail- 
ors, and war workers, and do urge all employers in 
and out of our Association to assign these men and 
women to positions equally as good or better than they 
held before entering the service. 

President Draper then called for the report of the com- 


mittee on nominations and the following officers were elect- 
ed: James D. Hammett, president; Allen F. Johnson, vice- 
president; General L. D. Tyson, chairman of the Board 
of Governors; W. D. Adams, secretary and treasurer; and 
for additional members of the Board of Governors, W. E. 
Beattie, Greenville, S. C., M. L. Cannon, Coneord, N. C., 
Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala., Irving Southworth, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Bernard M. Cone, Greensboro, N. C., W. G. 
Vereen, Moultrie, Ga. 

In calling President-Elect Hammett to the Chair, Presi- 
dent Draper advised the members that he knew of no other 
man he would rather have succeed him. In accepting his 
new office, President-Elect Hammett spoke in glowing 
terms of the men who had preceded him and those who 
are to be his associates during the ensuing year, continuing 
in part as follows: 

We as manufacturing interests are sometimes unjustly 
criticised. We are placed in a position sometimes that we 
do not really oceupy. On the question, for instance, of 
child labor, our attitude is often honestly misunderstood, 
and I fear sometimes maliciously misunderstood. I do not 
believe that any member of this association is willing to 
take the position that the Southern manufacturer wishes to 
employ infants, as we are charged with doing. I do not 
believe any member of this association is willing to assume 
that we want child labor. But I do believe that you and 
I are willing to take the position that any law that affects 
the labor of any young person below the age of 14 that is 
not coupled with a compulsory educational law may be 
very easily a crime against the young person affected, and 
against future generations (Applause) 

It has been a very great pleasure to me, and I may say 
a peculiarly delightful duty, to reeognize and welcome so 
many of our eastern friends at the sessions of this asso- 
ciation. One of my grandfathers was born and lived his 
life among the foot-hills of South Carolina, and I love that 
country both by inheritance and because I know its people. 
Another of my grandfathers was born and grew to manhood 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. I love that country by. in- 
heritance, and J] want to love it better by knowing its people 
better. (Applause) 

I want to urge upon the members of this Association and 
ask the sympathetie support of the members of the north- 
ern association in the problems which we have to solve. 
We recognize that the people of the North, the manufac- 
turers of the North, have their problems. We sympathize 
with them and if need be, offer our azsistance to them in 
correctly solving their problems. We of the South have 
problems that are peculiar to our section. We not only 
beg the sympathy of our northern friends, but we ask those 
northern friends to lend’ us their assistance and give us 
the results of their experience which they have gained, in 
helping us to correctly solve our problems, and let us re 
member, both North and South, that unity of action is 
positively necessary in order that our industry, through our 
associations, may become the suecess that we all wish it 
to become. 

Let us feel that the teachings of that great old Book 


(Continued on page 572.) 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ARE DOIN 








PEPPERTON COTTON MILLS, JACKSON, GEORGIA, 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association is scheduled to be held on July 4th, 
and 5th, at Asheville, N. C., according to an announcement 
by Hunter Marshall, Jr., of Charlotte, the secretary of the 
association. The Battery Park Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters during the assemlby. Arthur J. Draper, of Charlotte, 
president of the Chadwick Hoskins Company, is president 
of the association. 

An unique recognition of the fine conditions existing 
around the southern mills is given in the action of the fed- 
eral government recently. Moving pictures of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills and the communities in which the mil!s are 
located have been taken by the Universal Film Company 
under the direction of the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics, Department of Publie Instruction, Waslington, D. 
(. Nearly three weeks time was spent in securing the pie 
tures which are to be used, it is understood, by the United 
States Government in its country wide edueational cam- 
paign against bolshevism. The motion pictures will dem- 
onstrate the progress of the employ es, showing them as 
applicants for positions and later as employees and then 
as men and women working toward advancement under 
the labor conditions maintained by this well known textile 
organization. The pictures will also show the mills, th 
various arrangements for the comfort and the protection o‘ 
employees, the parks, the playgrounds, the welfare houses, 
the community houses, the baseball parks and other social 
features. 

Reports from Charlotte, N. C., indieates that the labor 
difficulties in that section have been practically cleared up 
and that the mills have resumed operation on the basis of 
55 hours per week as a standard work week. It is also un- 
derstood that the former 60 hour wage will be paid as ha; 
been commonly the case in nearly every insiance where the 
mills have changed time. 

The Roanoke Mills Company at Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
have purchased 52 Aladdin houses for their mill village, the 
erection of which is well under way. 

Definite steps toward the organization of a new 10,090- 
spindle cotton mill were taken at a meeting of business 
men at the court house at York, S. C., on June 10th. The 
York people will be expected to furnish half the capital 
stock of $500,000, assurance being given that the balance 


ean be readily obtained from outside sources. It is said 
W. B. Moore is interested in this proposition, 

A meeting of the new Victory Yarn Mills Company at 
Gastonia, N. C., was held recently and the following offi- 
cers were elected: C. B. Armstrong, president; (. C. Arm 
strong, vice president ; H. A. Winget, secretary and treas 
urer. 

The Pauline Mil!s, Charles E. Neisler, proprietor, located 
at Kings Mountain, N. C., are adding to their equipment 


24 looms for the production of a special line of bed spreads 


I 


made of dimity with a seersucker stripe. Ta!e damasks 
have heretofore been the sole prod wt of thes« m ‘Ils. 
Announcement has recently been made of a 6,000-spind’e 
cotton mill to be erected by Colonel C. B, Armstrong of 
Gastonia and to become one of the Armstrone chain of 


mills. This mil! will manufacture No. 26s hosiery varns 


and will begin operation with ‘a eapital stoek of $200,000 


A place was bought for this mill on the Carol ! 
North Western Railroad adjoining the property of the \ 
tory Yarn Mills. <A charter will be asked for the nar 
future at which 11 1] be deeid yor 

Phi How Ma i rng Con ! ( (‘her? ( 
N. ¢ as broken dirt p1 ratory yrading nuindation 
for a two-story addition of 150 fe o their present plant 
When finished this will be the largest n Cherry 
and will be 400 feet long. D. H. Rhyne, president, C. A. 
Rudisill, treasurer and J. F. Haralson, secretary This 
will make 40s varn exclusively. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of th 


Watts Mills at Laurens, S. C., held recently, the resign 
tion of Capt. J. Adger Smythe as president and director 
was accepted and George M. Wright, of Clinton, president 
of the Banna Manufacturing ‘Company, at Goldville, S. | 
was elected as presid nt. 

The Lovd Cotton Mills, located 16 miles east ot | 


colnton, N. ¢ 


was so'd at public auction recently by Re 


, ; fe om ie eee 
eeiver CC. B. Armstrong, of Gastonia. The n and real 
estate Was knocked down to A. E. Woltz (rastonia To 


the sum of $17,000. There were several other cotion mill 
men present for the sale, among them being F. C. Sherrill, 
a well known cotton mifl man from Cornelius, N. C., and W. 
(. Kenyon, of Newton, N. C. 

The anuual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
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ciation of South Carolina was held at Spartanburg, 8. C. 


The feature address was by Edwin Farnum Greene, of 


Boston, Mass., upon the subject of “Textile Conditions in 
Europe.” J. D. Hammett, of Anderson, S. C., was elect- 
ed president to sueceed Victor M. Montgomy, who de- 
clined re-election. 

The Brookford (N. C.) Mills Company are erecting a 
new weave shed to relieve the crowded conditions in their 
present weave room. No new machinery will be added. 

The Williamston (S. C.) Mills have purehased addi- 


fa 


tional property and will erect a number of new cottages 
for their workers, and a new school building. 

The houses in the village at the Hartsville (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills are being rebuilt into modern bungalows and 
electric lights will ‘be installed as soon as the eurrent is 
available. Plans are under way for the installation of a 
sewer system, 

The Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., have let con- 


tract for putting a conerete floor in the basement of the 


mill building, which is used as the finishing plant. 





A STREET IN THE GLUCK MILL VILLAGE, ANDERSON, S. C. 

M. R. Reeves, of Reeves, Jennings & Company, com- 
mission merehants, 55 Leonard street, New York City, has 
purchased control of the Mills Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 

John H. Cope, president of the-Bamberg (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Company, states that the Seaboard Mills, Ince., 
of New York has bought a controlling interest in this plant. 
This transaction has been in process of negotiation for some 
time. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills have been sold to 
Thomas Branch & Company, bankers, of Richmond, Va., 
acting for W. H. Langley & Co., 77 Worth street, New 
York City. 

The Etowah Textile Mills, of Nashville, Tenn., have 
been chartered with $150,000 capital. Ineorporators: M. 
E. Reymer, S. W. McKinney, J. FP. Owenby, B. B. Todd 
and T. J. Campbell. 

The Clifton Manufacturing Company, Converse, 8. C., 
have let a contract for a complete system of sewers for 
their mill village and for the installation of electric hghts 
in the houses of operatives. 

The Burlington (N. C.) Textile Company has been char- 
tered by C. R. Rove, W. M. Brown and others to do a gen- 
eral cotton manufacturing and finishing business. 
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R. L. Cumnock has organized a company to build at 
Alta Vista, Va., a weaving mill of 300 looms on faney 
dress goods. The mill will be under practically the same 
management as the Alta Vista Cotton Mills. 


‘ 


The Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills have completed the in- 
stallation of an ice plant which will be used to supply the 
operatives of the mills. The mills have also completed the 
erection of a garage for the use of their employees. 

The Alta Vista (Va.) Cotton Mills are replacing their 
present looms with Draper looms. 

The Lexington (S. C.) Manufacturing Company and 
Saxe-Gotha Mills are replacing their old style looms with 
Draper looms. 

The Beaumont Manufacturing Company, of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., will increase its eapital stock from $310,000 to 
£400,000. 

H. C. Townsend Cotton Mills announce that J. Spencer 
Turner Co. is their sole selling agent for cotton yarns and 
colored carpet warp. 

It is reported M. Truesdell formerly connected with the 
General Asbestos & Rubber Company will start new as- 
kestos yarn spinning mill at Charlotte, N. C. 

W. A. Mauney and D. A. Rudisill, who are already in- 
terested in several southern cotton mills contemplate start- 
ing new cotton mill at Cherryville, N. C, 

Bibb Mfg. Company is reported to be adding 50,000 
spindles, at Columbus, Ga., and will double the Payne Mill 
at Macon. 

The Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., are adding a num- 
her of spindles. 

The Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., contemplate build- 
ing 2. new addition. 

A. Q. Kale of High Shoals, N. ¢ 
Shoals Company, is contemplating erection of new mill at 
Stanley, N. C. 

The Cherryville (N. C.) Mfg. Co. is adding 3,000 new 
spind'es; erection of a new addition is being contemplated. 

The Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton and Export Co. will build 
addition for a 10,000-spindle yarn mill and a new weaving 


, Superintendent High 


mill. 
The Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills are adding 30,000 


spindles; will build a tire fabrie mill and a $500,000 bleach- 
ery and finishing mill. 

The Texas Cordage Mill of Waco, Texas, is incorpor- 
ated and will build a new twine mill. 

Kimesville (N. '‘C.) Mfg. Co., organized with eapital of 
$50,000 to produce cotton yarns. Main office 215 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Havens, treasurer; W. K. 
Baldwin, superintendent. 

Eagle and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., have purchased 
some additional spindles. 

The Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. have bought 716 Hopedale 
Mfg. Co. 40-inch looms. 

Fulton Cotton Mills, Athens, Ala., are adding approxi- 
mately 4,000 spindles. 

The Ranlo (N. C.) Mfg. Co. are building additional 
mill eottages. 

Contracts for improvements and additions amounting to 
£150,000 will be let by the Peerless Woolen Mills, Ross- 
vil'e, Ga. 

Slattery & Henry have contract to make improvements 
in village of American Spinning Company, Greenville, S. 
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C., to inelude three miles of concrete road, with conerete 
sidewalks, storm sewers, ete. 

A new cotton mill for Monroe, N. C., larger and better 
than any now doing business there, may be the result of 
the deal in which J. Locke Everett and Robert Chapman 
acquired Charles Iceman’s interest in the Icemorlee Mill. 
Mr. Iceman has not committed himself to any definite prop- 
osition but has indicated it as his intention to reinvest his 
money in Monroe and that if he does build another mill 
there it will be modern and up-to-date in every respect. 

P. D. Vaughan has organized the Vaughan Manufactur- 
ing Company at Summerville, Ga. The new enterprise 
will manufacture back bands, cotton picking bags, bags for 
sugar, salt, seed, beans, ete. The plant will be equipped to 
manufacture several thousand bags per week. These will 
be made from heavy cloth. 





The New England Mill Situation. 


Business is very good with the New England cotton mills. 
A great many orders have been taken and a great many 
have been declined. The print cloth mills are contracted 
through the summer and into the early fall. Some have 
been selling recently for delivery in the last quarter of 
the year, principally on odd widths and counts for the 
converting trades. Prices have risen to levels higher than 
those prevailing under the government price fixing rules 
and at this time they give evidence of going still higher. 

The coarser goods mills, especially those engaged on 
domesties such as tickings, denims, colored duck, drills, and 
sheetings, have booked very large orders and are fully oe- 
ecupied in so far as bookings are concerned. The recovery 
in the fine goods trade has been very rapid and mills are 
now in a position where they have much more business offer- 
ed than they ean handle. Dressgoods, goods for convert- 
ing, shirtings, and specialties for the manufacturing trades 
have been in large demand and the recent eall for fancies 
and novelties of all kinds appears to be the forerunner 
of a large spring business. The demand for special cloths 
for the automobile, leatherizing and rubberizing trades has 
been very broad and mills are fully oceupied. Specialties 
in tire production are sold ahead for months to come. 

Colored goods mills of all kinds appear to have an 
abundanee of work. The gingham conditions are unpre- 
cedented. Advances have been sharp and mills have not 
been able to deliver as many goods as’ buyers seem ready 
to take. Although most mills do not want to accept spring 
business, cutters and other buyers have been pressing 
agents. Some business has been accepted “at value” and at 
this time it looks as if spring prices are going to be much 
above the government level. Spot goods in small lots have 
already sold above that level. 

The bleaching, dyeing, and finishing plants are as busy 
as they can be. Many have more civilian work ahead of 
them than they can handle in the next few months and 
several are being asked to accept more cloths for conver- 
sion than they ean take eare of. It is not easy to get cloths 
in and out, transportation not being satisfactory, nor is 
it at all a simple matter to secure all the workers needed, 
or keep them steadily at work after they have been hired. 
The large printers have booked a very large business on 
staples and specialties and have been declining large orders 
for goods to be exported. 

A great deal of the business in hand was accepted at 
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much lower prices than are now prevailing. This in a 
way will be to the advantage of the consumer as the rise 
at retail need not be on the plane seen in first hands unless 
profiteering is attempted. At the same time, this con- 
dition bids fair to make for an irregular market in finis 
ed goods lines for some time to come, those who have cheap 
goods in process being willing to sell close for a prompt 
turnover, while those who must come in on the high market 
will be forced to hold for a price that will make them who 
on their investment. 

The cotton and woolen mills conceded a 15 per cent 
advance in wages that became effective June 2. For a 
time there was some friction with firemen and engineers. 
The latter went on strike at New Bedford, the first dif 
fieulty of the kind ever known in the trade, and the troubk 
soon developed into a sympathetic strike in which all New 
Bedford operatives participated. It was three weeks be 
fore a compromise was arrived at and mills could resume 
operations. The engineers and firemen are now affiliated 
with unions and have adopted the plan of collective bar- 
gaining. Work was resumed at Lawrence and at this time, 
outside of a dispute among Draper loom weavers in tli 
Iron Works Mills at Fall River, there are no strikes going 
on. 

There is a general shortage of labor throughout the 
section and there seems to be little prospect of a very 
great improvement for the summer. The high wages make 
it possible for workers to take vacations in camps or at the 
seashore, and an unusual number have applied for leave 
that they will probably take whether it is formally granted 
or not. Every possible effort is being made to induce great- 
er efficiency among the workers, the feeling being strong 
in all walks of life that sustained production is the one 


thing necessary to meet the onerous social and economie 


dangers that are ahead. 

Thus far the New England mill centres have been able 
to control in a large measure the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines that find fallow soil among garment workers and 
silk workers in other sections of the textile industry. The 
business men and the manufacturers of the large centres 
are alive to the dangers attending the spread of teachings 
of unrest and they are joining hands with many of the 
more intelligent labor unionists in throttling the efforts of 
agitators who are spreading among the uniformed workers 
all sorts of wild doctrines affecting labor. The fact that 
there is plenty of work and that so many concessions have 
been made in the past two years, appears to have made a 
deep impression on the labor agitators of the old school 
and they are content to ally themselves with any orderly 
force representative of the government. In some of the 
cities the local police forces are being aided in moving 
out agitators who are endeavoring secretly to bring about 
petty troubles. 

Most of the mills that were largely engaged on war 
work and have been foreed to reorganize their civilian 
output have made very good progress in the past month. 
They are not yet able to guarantee in all.cases a full output 
of all varieties of the standard goods that were discontinued 
for the war period but the tendency is strongly in that 
direction and by the next spring season the normal variety 
should be restored. 

Foreign trade prospects are being given more serious 
consideration than ever before by some of the large in- 
terests in this section. A number of selling agents are ask- 
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ing manufacturers to set aside a percentage of their product 
to be developed for foreign markets. This does not mean 
that goods shall be made especially for the European mark- 
ets or others where after reconstruction, competition may 
be impossible. But there are many markets that have been 
gained in the past three or four years that can be held in 


competition indefinitely, if mills will assure merchants of 


a steady product, whatever the conditions may be in the 
home markets. 

The large printers have done a very large foreign busi- 
ness in the past five years compared with the 20 years pre- 
ceding them. The bleachers have sold a great many goods 
abroad. There has also been a satisfactory foreign trade 
built up by mills making lines of colored specialties for 
suitings, trouserings, ete., while nearly all the fine goods 
mills have learned that there is a market abroad for many 
of their staple cloths when handled judiciously by the con- 
verting trades. In so far as any assistance may be needed 
in financing foreign sales, the opinion prevails in New 
England that it will be given without stint. The develop- 
ments in this direction in the New York financial markets 
are being watched closely and it is believed that when the 
call is made the industry will be ready to take hold in a 
strong way. ‘ 

The cotton yarn trade has picked up steadily in the 
past month and is now out of the woods after a long dull 
period. Many mills are sold ahead on fine special yarns to 
the end of the year and have a good volume of their staple 
output under order. Weavers have been good buyers. Very 
recently, the knitters have been showing much more active 
interest in combed yarns and the assumption is that more 
of the fine qualities of yarns are to be used hereafter by 
some of the large knitters to offset the constant growth in 
silk hosiery and underwear, and the desire for the finer 
and stronger qualities ot cotton produets, 


The mill stock market has been undergoing something 


in the nature of a boom. Investors outside of the usual 
cirele have suddenly appreciated that cotton mills offer 
a rare opportunity and they have been buying blocks of 
stocks where they could find them. The rise in some stoeks 
has run as high as 20 per cent in a single month. This is 


not surprising in view of the statistical position of the in 
vestment. Most New England eotton mills are under-eapi- 
talized, based upon costs of replacement in normal times. 
Many have never represented more than 50 per cent of 
the cost of replacement in their eapital issuances. Now 
that the cost of replacement is full twice what it was before 
the war, it is easy to understand that stock selling values 
are most attractive. Most mill engineers have contended 
that southern properties were more equitably capitalized 
than eastern mills, but the owners of the latter have al- 
ways been over-conservative, and have preferred to go on 
adding to properties from earnings without making corres- 
ponding advances in the saleability of the stocks. 

During the past few months a number of machinery 
company interests in mills have been sold and this is re- 
garded as a forerunner of seeking new fields for this in- 
vestment. It may turn out that some of the machinery 
companies propose to enlarge their own plants or to use 
more of their fixed invested capital in their own business 
in some way. In any ease, it is known that these factors 
have been able to transfer ownership at a good advantage 
to themselves and are in a stronger position to meet the 
added costs of production they must face for the next few 


years, 
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The machine shops are as busy as they can be under 
the cireumstances. The desire to build mills is growing 
very rapidly. Mills that are seeking to make minor ad- 
ditions and changes find that the shops are too busy to 
meet all their wants. A concern that wanted 400 looms 
fitted over a short time ago was astonished to learn that 
the work could not be undertaken for six months. This is 
true in a lesser degree of many other mills seeking exten- 
sion of their spinning and carding, 

Coneerning the future of business in cotton goods and 
yarns, it is noticeable that most manufacturers look for 
a long period of uninterrupted prosperity. There are 
many who feel that the recent rise has been entirely too 
rapid to be healthy but they believe that a readjustment 
will be brought about without serious trouble. So many 
unexpected demands have been made for goods from so 
many different sources, that it is hard to see how they can 
be met. Goods of many kinds are actually searce as com- 
pared with any recent period in trade history. Given 
sound financial conditions and a staple condition in labor 
cireles, it is believed that the prophecies of prosperity can- 
not fail to materialize. 


Cotton Comment. 


New Orleans, June 14, 1919. 
As pointed out in our review of last month in event 





of unfavorable weather developing in the, cotton region, 
the cotton market is higher by $25 to $30 per bale for fu- 
tures and $20 per bale higher for spots than one month ago 
as result of unfavorable climate conditions in the interior. 

Reflecting the unfavorable progress of the new crop, 
returns to the government, as of date May 25th, averaged 
the condition of cotton at 75.6 vs 82.3 last year and the ten 
year normal of 79.2. 

Since May 25th the weather in the country has remained 
generally unfavorable, alternating showers and heavy rains 
have fallen from day to day in almost all sections of the 
belt. The result is that private semi-monthly crop reports 
denote further deterioration in the crop from 4 to 6 points, 
whereas at this time last year, or during the month of June, 
the crop improved 31% points. 

Therefore, unless there js a big improvement in climatie 
conditions in the cotton region between now and June 25th. 
indications are that the next Bureau report, due about July 
2nd., will be more bullish than was the last government re- 
port, as the July Bureau will compare with 85.8 last vear 
and the ten year normal for July of 80.2. 

The higher prices for the staple is an incentive for 
farmers to plant a larger acreage in cotton than they 
originally intended, but the continuance of bad weather 
has smothered the crop with weeds and grass owing to 
the shortage of labor. In fact numerous reports are com- 
ing in from the central portion of the belt and from Ark- 
ansas to effect that much land is being abandoned. 

Under the circumstances it seems reasonable to expect 
that the government report next month will show a redue- 
tion in the acreage of at least 10 percent compared with 
last year’s revised acreage of 37,207,000 acres. If such 
a reduction in the acreage it reported officially, and if the 
condition of the crop be 10 or more points lower on June 
25th. than it was on the corresponding date one year ago, 
Washington authorities are likely to foreast an indicated 
yield, based on conditions prevailing, of less than 13,000, 
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000 bales, whereas the forecast on corresponding date last 
year was for a production of 15,325,000 bales, finally 
turning out only 11,888,000 bales exclusive of linters. 

It is likely, therefore, that higher prices are probable 
to come of the next Bureau report, due early next month, 
after which the future course of values will likely be govern- 
ed mainly by future climatic developments in the South. 

Because of the wet weather, reports of weevils appearing 
in increasing numbers are becoming more numerous, es- 
pecially from south Alabama where they are said to be 
puncturing squares already. There is danger that this 
pest may do considerable damage to the crop this sum- 
mer. 

Meanwhile the world is nearer to the day when peace 
will be restored in Europe, after which trade, particularly 
in textiles, is expected to expand gradually until it as- 
sumes large proportions eventually, as all manufacturing 
countries are urgently in need of large supplies of raw 
cotton and cotton goods. 

The demand for spots and goods under present restriec- 
tions has been sufficient to bring about a sharp advance in 
values, which are now back to the highest prices witnessed 
during the war for many descriptions. That being the 
case it is reasonable to anticipate strong markets in the 
future when peace becomes a reality, permitting keen com- 
petition by all countries for their needed large requirements 
of cotton and cotton voods. 

There is a steady expansion in exports of raw cotton from 
the United States. So far this season exports from Ameri- 
ea are 842,000 bales larger than to even date last season 
—4,652,000 vs 3,810,000—and prospects are for large ship- 
ments during the remainder of the year. 

Next season the world will probably witness the largest 
demand for cotton and cotton goods ever experienced by 
the trade, which would seem to indieate that high prices have 
come to stay for a long time, with the possibility, if not 
probability, of higher values being recorded eventually. 

The Yarn Market. 

The early weeks of June saw the yarn marke? broaden 
in sympathy with the inereased orders for knit goods and 
a number of handsome contracts were placed during the 
week of the knit goods show at the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum. While many consider that prices are too 
high, it seems to be an undoubted fact that they will go still 
higher before they are through. Prices of fine two-ply 
combed yarn jumped 5e to 10¢ between sales at times. The 
rapid advance in prices during this period was shown by 
reports of sales made. Early in the month 20s two-ply 
combed peeler mereerizing twist was sold for 74¢ and then 
the price was advanced to 82e¢ at which the last sale re- 
ported was made. Sales of 40s two-ply warps were made 
for $1.05 to $1.20: for southern yarn and a high grade 
northern varn sold for $1.15. 

There was a good demand during this period for single 
combed yarns on cones and in these instances the prices 
lagged somewhat behind those of the two-ply. Spinners 
were quoting southern frame spun combed peeler on cones 
on the basis of 68¢ to 70e for 10s. 

The market for earded yarns on cones was peculiar in 


that the coarser numbers of from 8s to 18s was low and 
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spotty, while 24s and 26s were in fair demand and 30s very 
active, Carded weaving yarn prices continue to move up- 
ward in response [to the ceneral upward trend ot raw Ma- 
terial prices. 

The later weeks of the month seemed to reflect tue 
earlier weeks, with considerable variation in prices it 


with a general tendency upward. 


Following are recent quotations on I la 
market : 
Southern Single Skeins, 
4s to 38s 49 @ 50 10s l 
12s 51 @ 52 14s ~ = 72 
16s 52% @53 20s 57 
24s 62 a 63 26s 64 65 
30s 75 (@76 
Southern Single Warps 
5s 49 @ 50 10s 4 
12s . ee @ 56 l4s 7 
iGs: . 57 = @58% 20s 3 9 
26s 67 (a 68 30s 7 7 
40s 82 (@85 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins 
8-4 slack 46 @A47 9-4 sla 47 18 
8-3-4 ird twist 13 @46 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Ss 90 @50% 10s 
12s 54. @55 l4s i 
lés 22 @53 2 ‘ 
24s 63 (a 66 26s q 7 
308 74 @75 40s s 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 
Ss 51 a 52 LOs 
12s 56 @56% 14 7 . 
Lf 59 a 61 20s i 
24s 6s aog y "6s 7 
s 75 a7s 40s . 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins 
20s .80 @B8&2 24 5 
308 95 @31.00 $0s 1.1 $1.20 
50s $1.35 @$1.40 60s $1.4 $ 
70s $1.60 @$1.65 BOs $1.8 >1.9 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
Ss. 4s (a 49 LOs 49 
12s ..50 @51 14s 51 52 
16s 5 @ 53 18s 2 54 
20s 54. @56 22s 5 
Be. eae s 56 @57 26s s ) 
30s 60 a 62 40s 7 77 
30s tying-in ; -57 @58 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s 57 (258 12s 58 79a 
l4s 59 a 60 16s 60 161 
18s ...61 @62 20s 62 63 
24s. ; .64 (@ 65 26s : 65 
30s 68 (a 69 40s 81 82 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
10s : ey @74 12s 74 73 
l4s 75 (a 76 16s 7¢ 77 
18s 77 Q@78 20s 73 79 
99s Lt asl 26s 82 3 
30s . Ss ayo 36s 17 is 
410s $1.00 @$1.05 


Lancashire Notes. 


rN 
) 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPON! 

When last I wrote, the eotton trade of Laneashire was 

on the eve ot a period of short time, and a few davs later 
shut down—at least. the whole of the American spinning 


section—for 14 working days. It was then feared that 


such a curtailment of production was but the forerunne 
of another which would follow fast upon its heels Ph 
outlook was gloomy, and the whole of ft export restri 
tions brought into being by the war, and wlie re a 
cause of much depression, remained in full force. 
Today the prospeet is very different. There 1s r 
ther talk of another spell of short me D 1 od eal 
of the approaching boom. Peace is near, and W will 
come at least a partial raising of the blockade, whieh will 
render all the more valuable the recent removal of the 
export restrictions ito northern European neutrals and 
Switzerland. As it is, the abolition of these embargoes 
has been a great relief to the trade. Cotton goods may 
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now be sent to Holland, Scandinavia and Denmark on the 
By the time 
this meets the eye of the reader it is expected that all the 
of the 
disappeared, with the exception of the contro] of Egyptian 


furnishing of a guarantee against re-export. 


war regulation in every branch trade will have 


cotton by the British ang Egyptian governments. This is 
to continue in force until July 3lst., 

The eastern markets are looking up. Advices from 
China justify the hope of excellent business there in the 
not distant future and with India of late a fair amount of 
There had been speculative buying 
as far back as Easter, but this later business has been done 


Most of 


jaconets and dhooties, of which considerable quantities were 


business has been done. 


in direct contact with Indian clients. it was in 


bought, but not much was done in whites and greys. There 
have also been inquiries for sized shirtings and although 
the prices offered are low they show an increase and have 


been sufficient to give rise to some speculative purchasing. 


The better prospects, however, are accompanied with the 
likelihood of a general strike of the operatives on the 
question of hours. In January the trade unions asked for 


a reduction of the working week from 551% hours to 44, 
with such increases in piece rates as would enable the 
operatives to earn as much in 44 hours as they now do in 
55a. After many conferences the employers offered a 


48 hours week and 15 per cent on the standard wage list. 
This offer has been rejected by the operatives who, however, 


modified their original demand. They now ask for 


have 


a week of 4615 hours and a 30 per cent advance on the 


standard list. 
Spinners’ margins, though still much higher than any- 
Appended 


thing experienced in pre-war days, are falling. 
is the record for the first week in April from 1914 to the 


present year: 
American Egyptian 
1914 2.58d 7.43d. 
1915 3.25d. 5.50d. 
1916 4.88d. 9.59d. 
1917 4.31d. 10.50d. 
1918 19.80d. 22.44d. 
1919 10.76d. 17.41d. 


figures are for middling American and 32’s twist 
F. brown Sakellaridis and 60’s twist. 


These 
and F, G. 
An important cotton trade mission has been projected 
The initiative was taken by the Manchester Chamber 
Blackburn 
A very representative conference was then called in Man- 


here. 
of Commerce and the Chamber of Commerce. 
chester, consisting not only of members of all the various 
associations connected with the cotton trade, but of many 
Lanchasire Chambers of Commerce and of the Overseas 
Trade Department of the Board of Trade. The British 
Commercial Attache at Tokio and the British Trade Com- 
missioner at Singapore were also present. After diseus- 
sion it was unanimously resolved “that his Miajesty’s Gov- 
ernment should forthwith appoint a commission with the 
(1) the Netherlands, the 
Indies, the Straits Settlements, China, Japan and the United 
they 
may be advised, to enquire into the export trade of cotton 


object of visiting India, East 


States of Ameriea or such of these countries as 


textiles from the United Kingdom to the Far East; and of 
(2) recommending the steps to be taken for its preserva- 


tion and extension.” The “Textile Mereury” remarks with 
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satisfaction on the inclusion of the United States. “We 
have pointed out before,” it says, “the nece.sity of keeping 
a watch on the U. S. A., who with advantages we do not 
possess, and having attained a position of supporting her- 
self with her own manufactures, will pay close attention 
in future to a greater export trade in order to expand 
* * * *She is sure to become a formidable rival to us and 
all countries in the Far East.” 

On the initiative of the Scottish Federation of Textile 
Trade Unions a unique conference has been held at Preston 
and one which in the future may have important results. 
It consisted of representatives of all the textile trade unions 
in England, Seotland and Ireland, and thus covered every 
branch of textile production. The idea was to discuss sieps 
to secure greater uniformity of hours, wages and working 
conditions throughout the whole of the textile industries. 
To take 
hours; in some sections of the linen industry of Duntferm- 
line, Forfarshire and Fifeshire the hours are 44 per week, 


At present they vary very much. the ease, of 


while in the Seottish jute and flax trade they range from 


50 to 55. The Laneashire cotton mills work 5542 hours 


and the Yorkshire woolen mills and the Belfast linen mills 55 


hours. The immediate practical outcome of the meeting 
was the appointment of a committee to obtain full infor- 
mation as to the conditions pertaining in all the textile 
industries in the three countries coneerned. This will be 


submitted to a future conference. 
Two New Catalogs. 

“Metal Shipping Tags Made In Your_Own Factory” is 
the title of a 12 page booklet on marking devices recently 
issued by James H. Matthews and Company, Ine., 3942-44- 
46 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is a book of facts 
for the general manager, the traffic manager, the superin- 
tendent and the shipping room boss on the subject of in- 
suring shipments against loss and delay by the use of Mat- 
thews embossed metal tags together with some brief infor- 
mation as to how they ean be embossed as required in your 
This will carry a special note of appeal to manu- 


own mill. vy 
facturers who have in the past had lost packages and mis- 
sent shipments. A sample metal shipping tag is affixed 
to the front page of the booklet. 

“Matthew’s Bronze Honor Roll Tablets” is the title of 
a 16 page booklet issued by James H. Matthews and Com- 
pany, Ine., 3942-44-46 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
is intended to supply to those manufacturers and others who 
desire to erect at the individual mill or contiguous thereto, a 
tablet which is to record for generations to come the unselfish 
service, the patriotism, and the sacrifice of the men from 
that particular establishment in the cause of their country. 
Granite or marble will wear away or become fractured, 
In the of this 


booklet are shown a number of memorial tributes and several] 


while bronze remains unchanged. pages 
pages of suggestions on the wording, the style of letters 
to be used, and the proper erection after receipt. A copy 
may be seeured upon request. 





The Cement Products Company, manufacturers of the 
“Sanisep” sewage disposal systems, with main offices at 
Wilmington, N. C., have opened a branch sales office at 
39 Cortlandt St., New York, which is in charge of J. F. 


Harris, vice-president of the company. 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 
PART FORTY-FOUR. 


The fabric illustrated in Fig. 195 is very attractive both 
in design and color. The structure of the cloth is, in some 
respects, very similar to that in Fig. 193, although the gen- 
eral effect is quite different. Both warp and filling are 


however, is practically 


green of a rich shade; the filling 


mp? 





Fig. 195. 


eovered by the rank warp threads. There are 88 threads 
per inch of warp and 32 picks per inch of filling, and 
henee the conditions are conducive to a comparatively big 
production. 

Perhaps the ehief ornament of the cloth is the promi- 
nent quintuple lines to left and right which form the 
foundation diamond. Since this prominent feature is de- 
veloped by a simple method of design, it is considered that 
both the right and left hand twills can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated by one of them. This is done in Fig. 196 
which shows 136 threads and 24 picks. The solid marks 
show that the bold effect is obtained by a combination of this 
warp rib and plain cloth—the latter being shown in crosses, 
and the whole moving in twill order. The angle of the 
twill is, of course, much bigger in the cloth than on the de- 
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sign paper, because of the ratio of the threads per inch 
to picks per inch. It is a type of design which is utilized 
largely in the weaving of curtains and the like 

On both sides of the twill all the threads weave plain, 
but again the structure is of a rib or repp nature and very 
serviceable. In the centre ofeach diamond is a double fleur- 
de-lis made by two reverse twills of the 3 up 1 down order 
on an otherwise plain ground, The design for this part 
is shown in Fig. 197, and it is very simple. One imethod 
of constructing effects of such a kind is to introduce the 
plain weave all over the area allotted to the figure, and 
then to fill in the necessary number of blank squares be- 
tween each pair of rows and in the proper direction. The 
middle row in each of the lengths embracing floats of three 
is the extra line referred to. 


The structural effect of a rib style is not confined to 





196. 
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fabries intended for use as curtains and hangings in gen- 


larwie 
The 


same scheme of weaving is exemplified in some respects in 


eral, although these grades certainly comprise a 
quantity. Nor do the fabrics need to be self colored. 
the three dainty-colored fabrics illustrated in Fig. 198. The 
effect of the richness of these could be imparted to the 
reader only by color reproductions. Each pattern as illus- 
trated consists of a central stripe in which the small fig- 
ure effects are developed by what may be considered as 
extra warp filling, with a quarter of an inch of plain cloth 
on each side. The two outside colored stripes are simpler, 
and form a good contrast, while the remaining part of the 
design is a modification of the reverse side of the 10 by 6 
huekaback; in the pattern under notice the repeat of this 
particular part of the design is a 12 by 4. 
In the actual fabrie the two types of colored stripes al- 
rnate, being separated by the foregoing weave on 12 by 4. 
The warping and filling particulars, so far as quantities are 
concerned, are the same in all the three fabries, but the 
colored stripes differ in all three. 
It will be advantageous to consider the design in c¢on- 
itself. 
threads and 8 


1 


warping and the cloth 
199 on 144 


72 threads in the upper section of 


junction with the order of 
This design is illustrated in Fig. 
picks; the figure and 
These 144 
threads on design paper embrace the part bracketed and 
lettered A in Fig. 198. Thus, half the central part of the 


stripe appears on the first six threads on the left in the up- 


the remainine 72 threads in the lower section. 


per design in Fig. 198, while the remainder of this stripe is 
represented by the last six threads on the right in the lower 
design. The warp threads for this section in the top fab- 


rie in Fig. 198 are respectively 1 green, 1 white alternately, 


and they interweave in 2 


up 2 down rib order, thus devel 


Paint Your Factory Walls and Ceilings with 


Chaffee’s 
Sparkling 
Mill White 


Added Light 
Lowest Ultimate Cost 
Permanent Finish 


Endorsed by Users Everywhere 


Prolongs the Daylight 
Heurs — Reduces Bills 
for Artificial Light— 
Creates Sanitary Sur- 
roundings—Insures_ In- 
creased Precision and 
Accuracy in the Work- 
manship of Employees. 


Let us send you free of charge 


our descriptive bookletand paint 


Thomas K. Chaffee 
Company 


Providence, - Rhode Island 
|] S||'= = =|| 


ine horizontal bands in green and white. 


threads working in pairs and in plain order; these : 
resented 
plain threads of the group in 
of the eight plain threads of the group in the 
and both sets naturally join up as shown to the 2 up 2 
down rib weave. 
and the first 14 
pattern is symmetrical or nearly so, 
of 


On each 


on the design in 


threads of 


the design 


side of this central 


Fig. 


We need only consider the 


the 


belongs to the modified 


section are tweive 


199 


the upper section, and six 
PI 


lower 


ipper design 


lower design, because the 
The 


? 7 
huckaback 


seventh 


and this design extends for 36 double threads. (Al! double 


threads 


squares ). 


are indicated in 


the 


design by single rows of 


Then eomes the double threads ot pla I W 


join up to the small spot effect in the centre of part A, | 
198. This spot effect is produced by one thread wl 
ternating with one thread heliotrope for 28 threads; 
these threads display the spots and are shown by so 
marks in the design in Fig. 199. The remainder of 
sign appears in this figure, but being symmetrical it : 
not been considered essential to refer to it in detail 

From the draft which is supplied immediately 
the two sections of the design in Fig. 199, it will be seer 
that ten harnesses only are required for the wea\ of 
these pretty patterns, while the weaving plan on 10 by 
8 is shown at B. The spot effect demands 8 picks and hene 
the plain, rib and modified huckaback have been showr I 
the necessary number of repeats. 

The warping particulars are 1 thread green 1 thread 
white for 6 single threads (horizontal ribs). 6 double 
threads or 12 single threads (green edge) ; 36 double threads 


by SIX OI the seven 


section, 
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or 72 single threads (huckaback); 10 double threads or 20 
single threads (plain edge); 1 thread white and 1 thread 
heliotrope for 28 single threads (spot stripe); 10 double 
threads or 20 single threads (plain edge) ; 36 double threads 
or 72 single threads (huckaback); 6 double threads or 12 
single threads (green edge); 1 thread green and 1 thread 
white for 6 single threads (horizontal ribs); making 248 
-ingle threads in all. The pattern is two inches wide, and 
hence there are 124 threads per inch of warp. The filling 
embraces 40 picks per inch, 
(To be continued.) 


The American Assoc’ation Convention 
(Cotinued from page 562.) 

that has stood the test of ages, that “A house divided 
agains itself cannot stand,’ has a peculiarly intimate mean- 
ing for our organizations. Let us believe that and follow 
its teachings, and present a solid front and object seriously 
to unjust criticism, and on the other hand, take an agegres- 
sive stand for what we know to be our rights. (Applause) 
Now gentlemen, I would not minimize in any way the 
administration,—the success of the administration of any 
president this Association has ever been fortunate enough to 
have. Each administration has been peculiarly suecessfw! 
Each president has been particularly able. And each of 
them has done very valuable work for this Association and 
for the industry which it represents. But I do wish to eall 
to your particular attention at this time the work of the 
man who served in what may properly be termed the war 


period. I wish to say that the administration of Mr, Dra- 


per, during the past year of the war period has been char- 
acterized by special industry and intelligence, and that this 
Association owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Draper. 
(Applause) And without any thought of it being used as 
a precedent, but rather with a distinet under. tanding that 
it be only as a war resolution, I wish to say that I would be 
very glad indeed to entertain a motion expressing to Mr. 
Draper the grateful thanks from the hearts of the members 
of this Assoviation for the wonderful work that he has 
performed during the war period. 

Mr. W. E. Beattie, of South Carolina: Mr. Chairman, 
I am in full aecord with what you say in regard to the 
services of Mr, Draper, and I beg leave to offer the follow- 


ing resolution. 

Wuereas, Arthur J. Draper, the retiring Presi- 
dent, has served the interests of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association during the most trying 
period of the world war; and 

WuHereas, By his loyalty, energy and ability the 
membership of the Association has grown from &,400,- 

000 spindles to nearly 11,000,000 out of a to.al of 14- 
000 spindles, and 

WHEREAS, In addition to his regular dut'es as Presi 
dent, Mr. Draper has done work of untold value for 
the cotton industry as a whole by his active work on 
the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers and as 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Price 
Fixing Committee, and also as a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association hereby express their 
high appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Draper during his term of office, not only to 
this Association, but to the cotton industry of the 
country. 

The motion on this resolution was duly put and unan- 


imously earried by a rising vote of the delegates amid pro- 
longed applause. 
All business having been concluded, on motion of Cap- 


tain Smyth final adjournment was taken. 
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Relative Costs of Ash Handing. 


Many engineers and power plant executives have been 
surprised when they quietly sat down and figured out for 
themselves the saving that resulted when their ash wheel- 
ers were replaced by an ash conveyor. 

The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, 
recently received a letter from the manager of the Big 
Mine of Canada, which is owned by the Canada West Coal 
Company, Ltd., Taber, Alberta, in which comparative fig- 
ures were given showing the relative costs of handling 
ashes by the two methods. 

The boiler plant of the Big Mine contains a battery of 
one 500 and five 150 horsepower boilers operating contin- 
uously. An American steam ash conveyor was installed 
replacing the use of men and horses. The ash handling 
costs before and after the steam ash conveyor are as fol- 
lows: 

Cost oF ASH DISPOSAL PREVIOUS TO INSTALLATION OF A MER- 
ICAN STEAM ASH CONVEYOR PER 24-Hour Day. 


2 ash wheelers ......... $5.44 $10.88 
< SOUR es ce. SSS 4.08 4.08 
1 horse and feed ...... 1.50 1.50 $16.46 
Cost oF ASH DISPOSAL AFTER INSTALLATION OF CONVEYOR. 
i Jnborer: CO Dawes) 355 os 5 5 oh eae 8 4.08 
Saving, 24-hour day .......... aes csah es $12.38 


(This laborer acts between fire cleanings as assistant 

fireman and boiler room helper.) 

The ashes are left on the boiler room floor in front of 
the boiler until the cleaning is completed and then put into 
the conveyor, which handles the complete cleaning in about 
seven minutes. The boilers are cleaned every two hours. 

It will be seen that the actual time the laborer spends 
at work handling ashes is relatively small. If the time 
spent on other work was charged against that operation 
the savings would be decidedly greater. 

These figures bring home forcefully the economy that 
results from the installation of labor saving equipment and 
emphasize the importance of carefully watching every item 


of boiler plant expense. 





Sulphur Green T. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co. Ine. announce the 
production of a new dye, known as Sulphur Green T, and 
sajd to be the brightest sulphur green now available. It 
has been subjected to exhaustive tests, and found to present 


excellent fastness to light. It is fast to cross dyeing and 


to stoving, which qualities will make it of especial interest 
to the woolen industry. The new dye is a medium green, 
brighter in quality than the older type, Sulphur Green S 
A P. It resembles somewhat a pre-war color known as 


Immedijal Green G G. 


The Refinite Company of Omaha, Neb., manufacturers 
Southeastern 


of water softeners have recently opened a 
office at 320 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga., C. R. Travis, 
who has been connected with the company for a number of 
years jn the Central Western states, will be in charge. From 
this office will be handled the business for the five South 


eastern states. 
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Barrett Specification Roofs 
plant of Beech-Nut P 
Co. at Canajoharie, N.Y. 





A QUALITY 





PLANT 


WITH A QUALITY ROOF 


HE Beech-Nut Packing Company started 
out years ago with the Quality idea in food 


products. 


Covering its first Quality food factory was a 
Quality roof—a Barrett Specification roof. 


Andas the years have passed and the wonderful 
growth of the Beech-Nut business has demon- 
strated the soundness of the Quality idea in 
foods, additions and new buildings have been 
added to the plant—and they have all been 
covered with the same Quality roof. 


Today the entire plant, illustrated above, is 
covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The Quality Idea in Roofs 


Many years ago The Barrett Company started to 
work out a specification that would make it possible 
for building owners everywhere to obtain through 
their local contractors, a Quality roof based on the 
best scientific principles of roof construction. 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: Montreal 
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The result was The Barrett Specification. Today 
Barrett Specification Roofs cover more permanent 
buildings than any other type. 

They take the base rate of insurance; they are 
guaranteed (under the simple conditions stated below) 
for a period of 20 years, and, what is perhaps most 
important of all, they cost less per year of service than any 
other type. 


20-Year Guaranty 


We offer a 20-Year Surety Bond guarantecing Barrett 
Specification Roofs of fifty squares or over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available. 

This Surety Bond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Baltimore and 
will be furnished by us without charge. Our only re- 
quirements are that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and that The Barrett Specification 
dated May 1, 1916, be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Parrett Specification with Sull information 
Address nearest office. 








Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S 


























or 72 single threads (huckaback); 10 double threads or 20 
single threads (plain edge); 1 thread white and 1 thread 
heliotrope for 28 single threads (spot stripe); 10 double 
threads or 20 single threads (plain edge) ; 36 double threads 
or 72 single threads (huckaback); 6 double threads or 12 
single threads (green edge); 1 thread green and 1 thread 
white for 6 single threads (horizontal ribs); making 248 
-ingle threads in all. The pattern is two inches wide, and 
hence there are 124 threads per inch of warp. The filling 
embraces 40 picks per inch, 

(To be continue 1.) 





The American Assocation Convention 


) 


(Cotinued from page 562.) 


at has stood the test of ages, that “A house divided 


igains itself cannot stand,” has a peculiarly intimate mean- 


ing for our organizations. Let us believe that and follow 


its teachings, and present a solid front and object seriously 


to unjust criticism, and on the other hand, take an agegres- 


sive stand for what we know to be our rights. (Applause) 


Now gentlemen, I would not minimize in any way the 


administration,—the suecess of the administration of any 


president this Association has ever been fortunate enough to 


} 


have. Each administration has been peculiarly success! 
Each president has been particularly able. And each of 
them has done very valuable work for this Association and 


for the industry which it represents. But I do wish to eall 
to your particular attention at this time the work of the 
man who served in what may properly be termed the war 
period. I wish to say that the administration of Mr, Dra- 
per, during the past year of the war period has been char- 
acterized by special industry and intelligence, and that this 
Association owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Draper. 
(Applause) And without any thought of it being used as 
a precedent, but rather with a distinct under. tanding that 
it be only as a war resolution, I wish to say that I would be 
very glad indeed to entertain a motion expressing to Mr. 
Draper the grateful thanks from the hearts of the members 
of this Association for the wonderful work that he has 
performed during the war period. 

Mr. W. E. Beattie, of South Carolina: Mr. Chairman, 
I am in full aecord with what you say in regard to the 
services of Mr, Draper, and I beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Wuereas, Arthur J. Draper, the retiring Presi- 
dent, has served the interests of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association during the most trying 
period of the world war; and 

WuHereas, By his loyalty, energy and ability the 
membership of the Association has grown from &,400,- 

000 spindies to nearly 11,000,000 out of a to.al of 14- 
000 spindles, and 

WHEHEAS, In addition to his regular dut'es as Presi 
dent, Mr. Draper has done work of untold value for 
the cotton industry as a whole by his active work on 
the National Council of Cotton Manufacturers and as 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Price 
Fixing Committee, and also as a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association hereby express their 
high appreciation of the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Draper during his term of office, not only to 
this Association, but to the cotton industry of the 
country. 

The motion on this resolution was duly put and unan- 
imously earried by a rising vote of the delegates amid pro- 
longed applause. 

All business having been concluded, on motion of Cap- 


tain Smyth final adjournment was taken. 
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Relative Costs of Ash Handing. 


Many engineers and power plant executives have been 
surprised when they quietly sat down and figured out for 
themselves the saving that resulted when their ash wheel- 
ers were replaced by an ash conveyor. 

The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, 
recently received a letter from the manager of the Big 
Mine of Canada, which is owned by the Canada West Coal 
Company, Ltd., Taber, Alberta, in which comparative fig- 
ures were given showing the relative costs of handling 
ashes by the two methods. 

The boiler plant of the Big Mine contains a battery of 
one 500 and five 150 horsepower boilers operating contin- 
uously. An American steam ash conveyor was installed 
replacing the use of men and horses. The ash handling 
costs before and after the steam ash conveyor are as fol- 
lows: 

Cost or ASH DISPOSAL PREVIOUS TO INSTALLATION OF A MER- 
ICAN STEAM ASH CONVEYOR PER 24-Hour Day. 


2 ash wheelers .;.....<3 $5.44 $10.88 
ee See eer ae 4.08 4.08 
1 horse and feed ...... 1.50 1.50 $16.46 
Cost or ASH DISPOSAL AFTER INSTALLATION OF CONVEYOR. 
} daporer: 2 DUIS) 5556555 itt 3 oc cast el 4.08 
Saving, 24-hour day .......... or ee ee $12.38 


(This laborer acts between fire cleanings as assistant 

fireman and boiler room helper.) 

The ashes are left on the boiler room floor in front of 
the boiler until the cleaning is completed and then put into 
the conveyor, which handles the complete cleaning in about 
seven minutes. The boilers are cleaned every two hours. 

It will be seen that the actual time the laborer spends 
at work handling ashes is relatively small. If the time 
spent on other work was charged against that operation 
the savings would be decidedly greater. 

These figures bring home forcefully the economy that 
results from the installation of labor saving equipment and 
emphasize the importance of carefully watching every item 


of boiler plant expense. 





Sulphur Green T. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co. Ine. announce the 
production of a new dye, known as Sulphur Green T, and 
sajd to be the brightest sulphur green now available. It 
has been subjected to exhaustive tests, and found to present 
excellent fastness to light. It is fast to eross dyeing and 
to stoving, which qualities will make it of especial interest 
to the woolen industry. The new dye is a medium green, 
brighter in quality than the older type, Sulphur Green S 
A P. It resembles somewhat a pre-war color known as 


Immedial Green G G. 


The Refinite Company of Omaha, Neb., manufacturers 
of water softeners have recently opened a Southeastern 
office at 320 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga., C. R. Travis, 
who lias been connected with the company for a number of 
years in the Central Western states, will be in charge. From 
this office will be handled the business for the five South 


eastern states. 
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Barrett Specification R 
plant of Beech-Nut P 
Co. at Canajoharie, N.Y. 





A QUALITY 





PLANT 


WITH A QUALITY ROOF 


HE Beech-Nut Packing Company started 
out years ago with the Quality idea in food 
products. 


Covering its first Quality food factory was a 
Quality roof—a Barrett Specification roof. 


Andas the years have passed and the wonderful 
growth of the Beech-Nut business has demon- 
strated the soundness of the Quality idea in 
foods, additions and new buildings have been 
added to the plant—and they have all been 
covered with the same Quality roof. 


Today the entire plant, illustrated above, is 
covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The Quality Idea in Roofs 


Many years ago The Barrett Company started to 
work out a specification that would make it possible 
for building owners everywhere to obtain through 
their local contractors, a Quality roof based on the 
best scientific principles of roof construction. 
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The result was The Barrett Specification. Today 
Barrett Specification Roofs cover more permanent 
buildings than any other type. 


They take the base rate of insurance; they are 
guaranteed (under the simple conditions stated below) 
for a period of 20 years, and, what is perhaps most 
important of all, they cost less per year of service than any 
other type. 


20-Year Guaranty 


We offer a 20-Year Surety Bond guaranteeing Barrett 
Specification Roofs cf fifty squares or over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Baltimore and 
will be furnished by us without charge. Our only re- 
quirements are that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and that The Barrett Specification 
dated May 1, 1916, be strictly followed. 


A copy of The LParrett Specification with Sull in formatio " 
Address nearest office. 
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Saco-Lowell Card Stripper. 


Pending.) 


Patents 


In the art of carding, the common method of stripping 


the eylinder and doffer of the card by means of an exposed 
stripping roll admittedly creates many objectionable con- 


ditions in the card room. Continuous efforts have been 


made during the last twenty years in many European coun- 


tries and in America to obviate these conditions by means 
of many patented devices, some of which are now in ex- 
tenslve Ise. A large n unber ot deviees have also been 


patented which never have been used in a practical manner. 


One device used somewhat controls and 


extensively 





CARD WITH STRIPPER APPLIED. 


carries away the free dust only, thus leaving the strips to 


be cleaned from the stripping roll by hand and then earted 


to the waste room. 


Another device consists of a common stripping roll and 


aw ay 





Fan WitH CONDENSOR. 


DRIVEN 
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a rotary clearer which is supposed to keep the stripping 
The strips are then carried from th« 


clearer by an air current through pipes to a proper re- 


roll free from strips. 


ceptacle. 

Still another device is the high vacuum stripper with 
which the industry has become more or less familiar, and 
which requires a high-power vacuum pump to pull the 


the 


recelver. 


ecard and earry the strips and dust to a 
Many mill men are familiar with 


strips from 
separator or 
the merits of this system. 

Believing that all the above-mentioned devices leave 
something to be desired in point of efficiency, the Saco- 
Lowell Shops have developed a new dustless stripper which 
they believe has many advantages and overcomes many 
of the disadvantages of the other systems. 

This stripper is a combination of a high-speed stripping 
roll covered with especially designed wire which will strip 
and let go, with a specially designed nozzle and damper 
connected by piping to a condenser of special design which 
is connected with a common exhaust fan of low horse power. 
The stripping roll is located in the “V” shaped space be- 
tween the cylinder and doffer, and together with the nozzle 
of By 


means of a short lever and eccentric the stripping roll is 


and damper forms an integral part each ecard. 
brought into contact with the eylinder and doffer as re- 
quired, or into a neutral position when the stripping oper- 
ation is complete. One movement of the lever operates the 
stripping door, exposing the cylinder, and opens the damp- 
er which starts the air current simultaneously. The lever 
locks automatically when the stripping door and damper 
are fully open or fully closed. 

claimed for this are 


Some of the advantages system 


as follows: One man ean strip the ecard in about half the 
time required by two men using the common stripper roll. 
No tools or apparatus need be earried from eard to card 
As the 
laid 


upon the floor or other places, it is not subject to injury 


excepting the driving band for the stripping roll. 


stripping roll is not earried from ecard to ecard and 


as is an ordinary stripping roll. Six to eight horsepower 
only are necessary to produce the required air current for 
a unit of 50 eards or less. The strips are delivered from 
the condenser in excellent condition, well open and praec- 
tically free from dust. Provision is made in the nozzle 
for the removal of flat strips at any time while the eard 
is at work, thus saving the labor of carting the flat strips 
from the ecards to the waste room. 

When the card is in operation the stripper door is 
locked in position, which should have a great tendency 
to avoid accidents to operatives. 

Edward H. Jacobs, president and founder of the E. H. 
Jacobs Manufacturing Company of Danielson, Conn., re- 
cently sent a card to the trade announcing the completion 


He 


appreciation of the loyal support of those customers an‘] 


of fifty years of successful business. expresses his 
friends through whose good will he has been able to aecom- 
plish such a reeord. Furthermore, on the threshold of the 
second half-century, Mr. Jacobs and the management ex- 
tend their deep appreciation of such expressed confidence 
and assure their friends that they will build the future upon 
the policies which have proven so mutually advantageous 


in the past. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 











The Bleaching of Colored Striped Piece-goods.* 


BY A. C, WALSH, 


The object of this paper is to deal with the bleaching 
of colored striped coiton piece-goods such as are used for 
shirtings, ete., on practical lines. 

There are two branches of colored bleaching—colore:| 
shirtings and dhootie bleaching with colored borders. {a 
the bleaching of the latter a good white ground is not nee- 
essarily required, as these are shipped to the East, and the 
natives are not so particular about the clean white ground 
The 


used are only of very fair quality, such as chrome green, 


of the pieces as about the colored borders. colors 
orange yellow, also indigo, aniline black, and turkey-red. 
With the exception of the three latter colors none of these 
are used in connection with the colored stripes in shirting 
bleaching, those used being of greater fastness to the bleach- 
ing process— e. g., the indigoid and the anthracene vat 
type, such as indanthrene blue, black, yelow, green, violets, 
and browns, also some of the ciba and algole colors an] 
good aniline blacks, indigo, alizarin reds and pinks. 

The dyer naturally plays a great part in this line oi 
bleaching; indeed, the whole process is dependent upon him, 
particularly as he has the choiee of colors with regard to 
their fastness. The bleacher, it must be pointed out, has 
to bleach colors dyed not by one but by many dyers, and 
this creates difficulties, as in a kier there may be colors dyed 
by numerous firms and of different fastness. 

The design of the cloth is also a consideration, as in 
some cases the dyed yarn stands in relief from the body of 
the piece, and therefore is more likely to deteriorate in 
shade owing to its exposed position. This is particularly 
so with regard to colors like alizarin pink and indigo in 
chemicking. Also the fine cloths require longer treatment in 
the kier in order to secure good penetration by the chemie. 

When 
10,000 pounds weight per day, it will be 
the the lots of 


different kiers is a process to be obviated if at all posisble. 


bleaching large quantities of these goods, say 


understood that 
to separate class of colors in pieces into 
In faet, in some eases it would be absolutely impossible to 
divide the pieces into their class owing to the fact that 
some of them contain good and bad colors in the same piece. 
1] 


The only way in such eases is to treat them to suit the 


poorest class of color—for example, in « cloth containing 


indanthrene blue and indigo, the former will stand a far 
ereater amount of chemickinge than the latter. 

Before bleaching the actual pieces it is advisable to put 
This 


vears of experience, when one can generally tell with the 


patterns through the process. is desirable even afte: 
eve whether, say, a pink is an alizarin or an indigoid, or a 
blue an indanthrene or indigo, as a mistake is very serious 
and not usually easy to rectify. Of course, this does not 
apply to the good customers with whom an agreement can 
be arranged whereby the bleacher is informed when the 
dyer makes any change with his colors, 

There is no standard method of bleaching these goods, 
as this depends on the conditions under which the bleacher 
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is working 


in the 


adopt methods to suit 


ing more tl 


works. If the 


me and ob 


and the relation to other 


bleacher is a 


taining more 


another who is prepared to take risks. 


processes 


cautious 


his tem pe rament, 


t 


reliable 


41 
AAISO 


ver\ 


carrmed on 
man he will 
probably tak- 


resuiis than 


frequent 


ly, products from one process are brought into use in an 


other tor economy, which involves adapting one method 
to suit another. The ideal method, ot course, is one wl 

is continuous, and with ordinary care and humoring w 
produce a good marketable artiel that is, a good whit 
with a minimum loss of shade in the color. It is far wise 
to have a steady method than an erratie one, especially 
the case of vat colors. 

The object of bleaching in the plec ind not in yarns 
which are afterwards woven, is that the finished appearance 
of the latter does not compare witli the rormer in respect to 
cleanliness and smartness. 

It is necessary in bleaching to remove the natural in 
purities of the cotton fibre, and also e extraneous su 
stances used in the sizing and manufacture o e pieces 
The bleaching of these colored coods Is a modifica I I 
the ordinary white bleaching process. <A treatment as 
severe as white bleaching cannot be pursued owing to the 
presence of the colors. The cloth is treated with alkali so 
lution free from caustic, then with bleach liquor, and 
weak mineral acids, with very thorough washing | ! 
the processes. The main points to avoid are e red 7 
of the colors in the kier and over-oxidizing in t ( ( 
The pieces are first stamped, stitched d singed 11 
ordinary manner, and then subjected t ain 
ment. 

This is usually ¢onducted in the rope ! 
about one ton. It is in this part of the process itr 
duction of the colors may occur, V € ss ( 
to the alkaine condition and the organic¢ 1 s é ! 
either as natural or aceidental impur.ties in che 
eotton, or even c@onversion rod ¢ts of ( ( s > 
This reaction results in the marking 0 ( s r 
exam} le. in a ereen ( s 1 mixture <¢ re! 
blue and yellow, the latt color may strike o 
the ground of the piece. W hen s occurs 
“damaged and kept.” 

A usual method with colored pieces is to 
pressure kiers in the solution of sodium earl ! 
from caustie at a streneth of about one pound | st 
a hundredweight of eloth for about four hours \ 
which gives very reliable resulis oO? ( e! 
kier boiling is avoided by first running s in 
width through a scouring box containing olling s I 
of alkali at 2 decrees—3 degrees Tw., having r six 
dips, squeezing and washing, and running two ends a ce 
The goods are then run into the kier containing an alkaline 
solution as stated, but instead of the liquor being boiled 
by injecting the steam, it is made to cireulate round by 
means of a centrifugal pump and the heat applied by 
means of a multitubular heater such as is used on kiers of 
the Walsh type. The temperature is then regulated at 
will but to avoid marking-off, the pieces are scalded at a 


temperature of about 70 degrees © 


tor 


S1X 


This 


hours. 
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method is somewhat longer than the ordinary kier boiling, 
but can be relied upon practically to avert the marking-off 
of the colors. Another procedure is to give the goods a 
preliminary treatment with a malt product such as Diasta- 
for or Brax Super Malt at a temperature of 150 degrees 
to 160 degrees F., and with about three pounds of the 
malt to 100 gallons of water for six to ten hours. The ae- 
this treatment is to convert the stareh which is used 


This is followed by treat- 


tion of 
in the warp sizing into sugar. 
This treatment is very 


+ 


1 
ment with soda liquor in the kKlers. 


ly will be used more in the future than 


iseful, and probal 
it has been hitherto. Certain color firms used to recom- 
mend agents such as potas ium bromate and perborates to 
prevent marking-off in the kier, but I have had no experi- 
ence with these anti-reduction compounds. 

The use of high-pressure kiers is to. be avoided in the 
bleaching of these colored goods. I know a ease in which 
colored striped pieces were boiled for eight hours in caus- 
tie soda 3 degrees Tw. in a high-pressure kier. The dam- 
age was tremendous. As regards the fastness of colors to 
mereerizing, I have never experienced any difficulty. It 
is advisable to use as shallow a kier as possible, and if the 
goods have to be in the liquor all night it is a safe plan 
to have the pieces floating by running in water in order to 
diminish pressure on the goods at the bottom. 

Chemicking or the whitening .process next takes place, 
usually with a clear solution of bleaching powder of 1 de- 
eree—114% degrees Tw. (3—4 grammes available Cl. per 
litre), for two or three hours, the time and strength being 
dependent upon the quality of the goods and the fastness 
of the colors used. It is in this part of the process that 
the shade of the colors may be impoverished. It is usually 
earried out in stone or brick cisterns. The bleaching liquor 
is contained in a well underneath, and is pumped round 
by means of a centrifugal pump, both as the pieces are 
being carefully plaited in and continuing for the requisite 
length of time. In chemicking the air plays a great part, 
inasmuch as the carbon-dioxide of the atmosphere acts on 
the bleach liquor, and the rapidity of its bleaching action is 
increased. Therefore the more the chemie is admixed with 
air the more rapid the bleaching. Some eolors, such as the 
indanthrenes, will stand quite well the liquor being con- 
tinually pumped. Others will not; particularly is this so 
in regard to alizarin pink, poor aniline blacks, indigo, and 
certain indigoid colors. With these, deterioration takes 
place, and if the process is persisted in, the colors will 
eventually practically bleach out. When these latter col- 
ors are present, care has to be taken that the bleaching 
goes on as gently and evenly as possible. This may be aec- 
complished practically in one of two ways. It should be 
pointed out that for even bleaching it is better for the 
goods to have the chemie prmred on them as they are 
being plaited in, but afterwards, when the goods are in the 
cisterns, the outlet should be stopped and all the liquor 
pumped out of the well onto the cloth, and the latter al- 
lowed to float ‘covered with the chem‘e for the requisite 
length of time. The spreaders should be as near the top 
of the cisterns as is permissible for plaiting-down purposes. 
Another way to check 1apid bleaching is by the addition 
of a few gallons of lime water of about 2 degrees Tw. It 
is better for weaker colors to be in the middle of the kier, 
this being the safest position. 

Another bleaching agent now coming very much to the 
front is sodium hypochlorite prepared by the electrolytic 
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decomposition of salt solution. I have had no practical 
experience with this compound, so cannot speak of its 
merits. Its greater solubility and diffusibility should in 
certain cases be an advantage. 

The souring operation follows the chemicking process, 
and this is accomplished by means of dilute hydrochloric 
or sulphurie acid. It is carried out in cisterns worked 
on similar lines to the chemicking process at a strength of 
14 degree Tw. for about half an hour. The colors gener- 
ally stand this treatment, but turkey-red, which is used to 
a very large extent, is liable to be attacked by reason of 
the acid acting on the mordants, with the result that the 
color runs or marks off. Some bleachers obviate this by 
running the goods through a solution of an antichlor—for 
example, sodium thiosulphate, 

Setween each process the goods are washed through a 

rope washing machine. The washing must be very thor- 
ough, particularly between the chemicking and souring op- 
erations, because if much chemie is carried forward a very 
rapid bleaching action oceurs in the sour cisterns, thus 
attacking the colors and causing damage. This particularly 
applies to the colors mentioned as readily suffering in the 
chemiec, the machine requiring a good deep box, the cloth 
having at least six nips for each end, and running more or 
less perpendicularly and with as little tension as possible. 
Shallow boxes in which the goods pass through in trian- 
gular form are not so convenient owing to the likelihood 
of having too much tension on the cloth, with the result 
that the thoroughness of the wash is minimized. 
To obtain a thorough white, the treatment in the kier, 
chemic, and sour is sometimes repeated, but not so severely. 
The kiering can be earried out with 4-34 pound soda ash 
per hundredweight of cloth, and if thought advisable a 
little soap may be used. The chemicking and souring are 
done at about 34 degree Tw. and 1% degree Tw. (1.5 to 3 
grammes available chlorine per litre) respectively, and it is 
advisable to let the pieces stay in the white sour as short 
a time as possible, as in many cloths turkey-red is present, 
and this is liable to mark off in this process. The final 
wash must be as thorough as possible, if necessary runmng 
through the machine twice. An improvement to this class 
of goods is to give them an open soaping after seutching. 
By this means a very thorough wash is obtained, and it 
helps to elear the white. The washing and soaping can be 
sarried on in one machine along with the bluing if re- 
quired. I wish further to emphasize the importance of a 
final wash, because the goods are mostfy made into shirts, 
and are ironed on the front and euffs; hence if any acid is 
present concentration takes place, and tendering is likely 
to ensue owing to the formation of hydrocellulose. 

It is necessary to test patterns by putting them round 
the croft and judging the merits of the colors by observa- 
tion. Sometimes it is useful to carry out the test by re- 
producing croft conditioiis as nearly as possible on a smali 
seale. It is not very easy to produce similar conditions, 
particularly kier boiling. Regarding this part of the pro- 
cess a model low-pressure kier can be contrived if steam is 
available, and more practical results be obtained than bv 
merely immersing the patterns in soda liquor, as is usually 
done. As to the chemicking, a method frequently applied 
is by steeping the boiled-out patterns in bleach liquor of 
about 1 degree Tw. 2.7 grammes available chlorine per 
litre) for one to two hours. In some cases this produces 
an erroneous impression, as the patterns are entirely cov- 
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ered with the liquor, and in cases where weak colors are 
being treated it is essential to know what resistance they 
have to a more rapid bleach. This ean be effected either 
by passing an unwashed chemicked pattern inte a weak 
acid bath, or by dipping in the chemie and submitting to 
the air alternately for three hours. If it is necessary to 
identify the individual colors, the tables for identifieation 
of dyestuffs on vegetable fibres by Green are absolutely 
essential. By these a color ean be relegated to its group. 
The individual color in most cases can be specifically found 
by spotting the dyed fibre with concentrated sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitrie acids, and 10 per cent caustie soda 
against known standards such as are in the color manu- 
facturers’ pattern books, and comparing the color effects. 

The dyer is a very important factor in this elass of 
bleaching, and it is essential, if possible, to have eo-opera- 
tion with him respecting the colors. This is very difficult to 
bring about, as, firstly, the bleacher seldom knows who the 
dyer is, and very frequently comes in contact with him 
only when damage oceurs. Secondly, the dyer is a very 
conservative man, and naturally objects to giving the names 
of the colors he uses, and generally resents inquiry. In 
fact, a manufacturer once asked a substitute for a pink 
he was using, and when the dyer was informed, he wrote 
and said the bleacher was trespassing on forbidden ground. 
This produces an uncomfortable atmosphere sometimes. It 
would be a great advantage if the dyer and the bleacher 
could be brought into closer touch. 


“Men, crippled in France, are beginning to return home. 
Every patriotic employer of labor will stand ready to take 
a fair share of these men.” 





The general industrial eatalog of TYCOS instruments 
containing 422 pages of useful and interesting temperature 
information is now ready for distribution. This new pub- 
lication deseribes the whole line of TYCOS instruments 
for the indicating, recording and control of temperature. 
Many special applications are illustrated, showing the man- 
ner in which these instruments can be adapted to diverse 
temperature needs. Practically every instrument manufact- 
ured by the Taylor Instrument Companies for industrial 
purposes is illustrated and much explanatory matter de- 
seriptive of their construction and principles of operation 
is given. The list includes thermometers of every descrip- 
tion, index and recording thermometers, hydrometers, py- 
rometers, temperature and pressure regulators, barometers. 
absolute pressure and draft gauges. It is a handsome 
publication, well bound, printed on paper of excellent qual- 
itv and illustrated throughout with line drawings and half- 


tone cuts. 





“Trading with the Far, East,” a companion volume ‘to 
“Trading with Latin America,” is a new title in the for- 
eign trade series issued by the Irving National Bank. It 
marshalls facts and information for the man who is too 
busy to gather them first hand, and outlines effective ways 
of meeting the problems arising in connection with the 
routine of trade activity in the Orient. In aequainting the 
manufacturer or exporter with outstanding factors in trade 
beyond the Pacific, it provides an interpretation for com- 
mercial purposes of conditions in what promises to be one 
of our most exceptional markets for years to come. 
































Frep B. CROWELL, of Greenville, S. C., who formerly 
represented the Best Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of slasher blankets and similar products, has re- 
signed from this position and accepted a position with the 
F. C. Hiteheoek Company, 67 Chauney Street, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of textile specialties. 

Howarp Park, president of the Park Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., sustained a somewhat serious fall recently, re- 
ceiving therefrom a bad sealp wound, which required sev- 
eral stitches to close. In spite of this, Mr. Park was at 
the Cotton Manufacturers Conveation in Atlantie City, but 
his head was very thoroughly bandaged and he was taking 
life very easy and resting up. 

J. A. JOHNSON has resigned as superintendent of No. 3 
Mill, MeColl, S. C., to accept a position as superintendent 
at Saluda Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 

J. R. DONALDsON has been transferred from the Great 
Falls Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., to su- 
peritnendent of Mills No. 3 and No. 6 of the Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mills at MeColl, S. C. 

F. D. WitiraMs has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Demopolis Mills at Demopolis, Ala., to ae- 
cept a similar position with the Marlboro Cotton Miils No. 
4 at MeColl, S. C. 

ArTHUR J. DRAPER, president and treasurer of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company at Charlotte, N. C., and past 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has just been elected president of the Rotary Club at 
Charlotte, N. C 

J. W. Waite, who has been overseer of weaving in No. 
1 mill of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company for the 
past four years, has taken charge of weaving, warpinz and 
slashing at the Abingdon Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 

Jas. E. Fretps has resigned as superintendent of the 
Union Mills, LaFayette, Ga., and accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 

J. B. Horron has resigned as overseer of napping at 
Buek Creek Cotton Mill, Siluria, Ala., to take charge of 
cloth room and napping at Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

J. H. BAGWELL has resigned as superintendent of Erwin 
Mills No. 2 to become superintendent of Union Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga. 

W. D. McDona.p has been promofed from assistant su- 
perintendent to general superintendent of Dillon Mills, Ha- 
mer, S. C. 

Cart, P. THompson, super.ntendent Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga., accompanied by his two daughters, has been 
making an extensive trip through the East, stopping at 
Washington, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York City, 
and other points ol interest. 

Ronert J, Waker, formerly with the Berlin Aniline 
Works, is manager of the Southern office of the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Co., the offices and a splendid laboratory being 
located on the seventh floor of the Commercial Bank build- 
ing at Charlotte. Associated with Mr. Walker are Mr. Shu- 
ford and Mr. Dobson, both of whom were formerly with 


Mr. Walker in the Berlin Aniline Works. W. S. MeNab 
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is also salesman for the company, traveling Tennessee, 
North Georgia and North Alabama, 

Epwarp H. Rawts has been made an assistant cash‘er 
of the National Bank of Commerce in New York. Mr. 
Rawls joined the bank in 1917. He came from Charleston, 
S. C., where he was treasurer-manager of a wholesale gro- 
cery house. He was born in Lexington County, South Car- 
olina, in 1878, and was edueated at Newbury College. He 
served for four years in the United States Army, from 
1898 to 1902, in the Spanish War and in the Philippines. 

GeO. F. RuTzuer, Jr., has been appointed as special 
representative for the states of North and South Carolina 
by L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 262 Pearl Street, New York 
City. Mr. Rutzler will make his headquarters at Charlotte, 
B.C. 

Kpwin Hvutcuinson, son of C. E. Hutchinson, of 
Mount Holly, N. C., has returned from duty with the Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces, and after a few weeks’ vacation 
will resume his position with his father in the manage- 
ment of the Adrain Manufacturing company, Nims Manu- 
facturing company, and Woodlawn Manufacturing com- 
pany, of Mount Holly. 

W. Ek. Tuomas, member American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, has received his discharge from the Army, and has 
started the Sanitary Engineering Company on a large 
seale. The offices have been moved from the Commercial 
National Bank Building, Charlotie, N. C., to 21 Southern 
Building, in the same city. 

FREDERICK MASON, who was for many years connected 
with Kalle Color & Chemical Company in their Providence 
office and who more recently has been associated with Ed- 
ward C. Foster, of Providence, has now become associated 
with Newport Chemical Works, Ine., and will in future 
take care of their Providence district. 

JAMES FARRINGTON, recently associated with the Tex- 
tile Fin:shine Maehine ry Co., Providence, R. I., has become 
superintendent of the Versailles (Conn.) Sanitary Fibre 


Mills, Ine. 


Rogers W, Davis, southern agent for the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C., has been elected governor for the 
rotary district, consisting of the states of North and South 
Carolina and Virginia. The Rotarians held their annual 
convention at Greensboro, N. C., on Tuesday, May 20th. 
A large number of textile mill men were present from 
Greenville, S. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C., and 
other leading mill towns in that section of the South. The 
organization selected Greenville as the next meeting place. 
The Rotary Clubs are strong in the South, and have a 
large membership among textile mill men in that section. 

SamvuEL F, Joor, a well known consulting engineer o* 
Chicago, has joined the American Steam Conveyor Cor- 
poration, Chicago, in the capacity of sales engineer. Mr. 
Joor has had wide experience in the conveyor field, at one 
time being western manager and sales engineer of the Jeff- 
rey Manufacturing Company and previous to that, with 
the Link Belt Company. 

A. M. WHELPLEy, southern sales director of the Kaus- 
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tine Company, Ine., Atlanta, Ga., has just recovered from 
a serious operation which has kept him confined to the hos- 
pital for three weeks. All his friends will be glad to know 
that he is back on the job again pushing the sale of the 
Kaustine System througheut the South. 

COLONEL P. K. McCutuy, of Anderson, §. C., has been 
released from Camp Jackson and has now assumed his 
duties as southern representative of the General Adhesive 
Mfg. Co., Ine., New York City, manufacturers of all tex- 
tile finishing materials. Colonel MeCully has for the past 
fifteen years been intimately connected in various ¢apaci- 
ties with the textile manufacturing industry in the south 
most recently in his business as cotton broker. Since June, 
1916, when his regiment was called for service on the bor- 
der, his time has been devoted to military duties. He was 
in active foreign service, being in command of the 118ih 
infantry, 30th division—this being one of the southern 
units which so distinguished itself serving with the British 
forces in Belgium and northern France. In addition to 
his military prominence Colonel MeCully has a host of 
friends among the textile men of the south who join in 
extending their heartiest good wishes for his success in his 
return to civil life. 

W. P. Reese, formerly lowa representative for Oak- 
ley Chemical Co., is now associated with the Electric Smelt- 
ing & Aluminum Co., Lockport, N. Y., and is to cover the 
textile trade in the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
He will particularly busy himself aequainting the trade 
with the merits of Soapalite degumming detergent, known 


as Degumol, and other Soapalite cleansing products. 


D. E. Trask, a mill man 
well known throughout the 
Southern section, and who is 
now employed at Swampscott, 
Mass., has recently been vis- 
iting his friends in the New 


Bedford section. 





CuirFrorD Kier, formerly connected with Claremont 
Waste Company, and well known to the oil trade of New 
England, has entered the employ of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., selling organization, 262 Pearl St., New York City. 

E. L, WATERMAN, Secretary and Treasurer of the An- 
chor Post Iron Works of New York, spent several days in 
Atlanta during the past month visiting the Atlanta branch 


of this company, of which George W. Forster is the man- 
ager. During his stay: arrangements were concluded for 
suitable warehousing facilities and in the future the At- 
lanta braneh will carry a supply of the wide variety of 
steel specialties made by this company in stock in Atlanta 
ready for shipment. This move has been necessitated by 
the extensive development of the southern field through the 
Atlanta branch, and provides a service on small lot ship- 
ments which will be greatly appreciated by the clientele 
which has been built up by this company’s southern rep- 
resentative. 

W. M. McKetwuer has accepted position as superintend- 
ent of the Montezuma Manufacturing Company, Monte- 


zuma, Ga. 
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KF, W. MarsHner has been appointed as manager ot 
the Detroit branch of the New Departure Mfg. Co., sue 
ceeding the late Samuel B. Dusinberre. Mr. Marshner 
has been with the company at its Detroit office for some- 
thing like seven years. He is thoroughly acquainted wi 
all details, and will be able to render the same excellent 
service to customers that has characterized the history ol 
the office since its establishment. Mr. Marsliner has been 
an engineer salesman, and, therefore, has a wide aequain 
tance with the automotive and machinery trades in the west 
and middle west. 

FirtH BROADHEAD, who for many years was connected 
with Howland Craft Sons & Co., Camden, N. J., has joined 
the selling organization of L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., 262 
Pearl Street, New York City. He will travel the stat 
ot Rhode Island, and his headquarters will he in Provi 
dence, % 

Davip W. Royster, general manager of the Olive Hos 
iery Manufacturing Company, of Shelby, N. C., was mar 
ried on June 29 to Miss Margaret MeMurry. Mr. Royster 
is a graduate of the University of North Carolina and the 
New Bedford Textile School, 

J. F. ALEXANDER, president of the Alexander Manufac- 
turing Company, Forest City, N. C., has been elected as a 
member of the board of trustees of Lanier University. 

J. B. MeAcHAM has resigned as superintendent of Kin 
ston (N. C.) Cotton Mills and aecepted a similar position 
with Johnson Manufacturing Company, North Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. R. Harriman, Jr., has resigned as superintendent of 
the mill at Demopolis, Ala. 

R. C. ESTES ot Hillsboro, Tex., has accepted a posiiuon 


as superintendent of the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 
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BLEACHERS! 


| 
| Your selling agent 
| 





may ask you any time for a 
bleach fit to compete with the 
Peroxide White. 







: He may be up against it with 
the present bleach youturn out. 
| 






He must guarantee the strength 

of the goods and the permanency 
of the white, but can he? And 
| are his goods as soft and 
1 elastic? 









In that case--or rather before 
--ask us to teach you Peroxide 
bleaching (without charge.) 


| The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wants a Spotting Solution. 


Eprror Corron: 

I would like to learn through the medium of your Prac- 
tical Discussion Department of some suitable formula for 
a grease spot and stain eradicator suitable for use in a 
large plant manufacturing khaki overalls, breeches, work- 
ing pants, shirts, ete. Such a receipt should be practical 
and when applied should not leave a stain or other deleter- 
ious result upon the finished fabric, as it is frequently after 
the garment is entirely completed before the spotting is 
done. 

I will say for the benefit of other readers who may 
be up against a similar proposition, and as my part toward 
contributing to the good of the industry, that I am now 
using gasoline and fullers’ earth, but find trouble from this 
method because the fullers’ earth soils the table and other 
goods which we handle and which easily pick up dust, 
thus damaging the work being done upon the other prod- 
ucts. 

I shall be glad to see published the experiences of others 
in this line as well as suggestions from chemists as to the 


best methods to adopt. G. M. (New York.) 





Eprror Corton: 

In response to your correspondent who desires to se- 
cure the best eradicator for grease spots on textiles, I would 
suggest the following: 

Prepare a mixture of 60 parts earbon tetra chloride 
and 40 parts cleaners’ naphtha. This will make a non-in- 
flammable mixture which will take out any kind of a grease 
spot. The important part in removing grease spots is the 
operation. The operator should start with a circle around 
the grease spot and well outside of it and gradually work 
in and finally wipe out the last speck. If the operator starts 
from the grease spot and works out, the grease will dis- 
solve in the eradicator and no matter how far they extend 
the cirele there will always be some grease Jeft on the outer 
edge after evaporation. 

In regard to other stains, it all depends upon the char- 
acter of the stain. If it is an iron stain, citrie acid is the 
best remover, ete. If some definite information is fur- 
nished in regard to the exact type of stains giving trouble, 
doubtless further information could be furnished. 

J. A. B. (Penna.) 





The Swan and Finch Company of New York, manufae- 
turers of “Slo-Flo,” recently sent the trade a new cireu- 
lar deseriptive of various qualities of “Slo-Flo” and giving 
the names of the southern mill-supply distributors. This 
circular carried illustrations of four well known southern 
mills that are using their products. 
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Epitor COTTON: 
[ have heard heard the ealibre of the young men en 
tering the mill business discussed by several different men 
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lately. Several of them said they believed the overseer of 
to-morrow was not going to be the equal of the overseer ot 
today, mainly because the young men did not want to stand 
the hard work and small pay some of us had to go through. 

Another man, who has the hiring of the overseers and 
superintendants of two large mills, said the textile graduate 
would provide them. But I don’t think that same man 
would trust a man with only textile school training with 
the running of one of his big rooms. 

Another said, get them from the men in the mill and in 
the next few minutes he complained about the class of men 
he was foreed to get along with as third hands and second- 
hands. He bewailed the fact that the educated and am- 
bitious American, who could work his way along, would not 
take the hard knocks of the mill game. 

Then he refused to take in a man from the army and 
give him a chance to learn the game because he was too 
old and would want too mueh to start. He was willing 
to put up with poor third hands and seeond-hands rather 
than break in one or two new men who eventually would 
be overseer material. 

With the help question getting worse, the man in direct 
contact with them, such as the second-hand and overseer, 
is becoming more and more important every year. Unless 
some encouragement is offered to the young men of to-day 
the mill man of to-morrow will have a serious problem on 
his hands, 

A man that ean take charge of one of the big eard rooms 
or spinning rooms in a mill to-day, get the quality com- 
petition demands and keep the production up and the costs 
down, must have not only a thorough knowledge of his 
machinery, but also must have had the experience that comes 
from hard work and personal contact with things as the 
other man sees them, He must understand “Human Na- 
ture.” 

A textile school man knows how it should be done 
according to the amount of study and work he has been 
through, but he does not know the many ways he must go 
about getting those things done. He lacks experience in 
handling men. Also the textile school man expects much 
more than an overseers job. He expects to begin higher 
than that, I have worked with several and hardly any of 
them have been willing to stand the racket and get the train- 
ing a good overseer must have. 

During the last two years I have been a member of one 
of the old national guard units serving overseas. This unit 
was made up of men from all walks of life. The college 
man, the elerk, the mill man and others all doing the same 
thing for awhile. After the armistice, talk naturally drifted 
to what shall we do when we get back? Perhaps fifty per 
cent of us knew that we would go back to the old lives 









































and stay there. Perhaps nalf of those knew, while we 


might stick to the old business it would have to be in a new 


place, due to the faet that our jobs were filled by men over 


the draft age or ineligible for some reason or other. | 
know of several cases in the mill business where men who 
have given the best part of two years to the service have 
been politely told to look elsewhere. 

Some of the men never would stick to any one thing, 
but many of the men wanted to get into something iit- 
ferent because they could not advance in their old line:. 
Take, for example, two men I knew well. Splendid fellows 
both of them and good soldiers too. One was a elerk and 
the other a chauffeur. We were talking one night about 
getting back to work. I told them about the mill game. 
The many different parts of it and tried to make them 
see how interesting it had all been to me. “Could you get 
us a chance to learn something about the mill business?” 
was one of the questions they asked. I said I would try 
and so far have not ben able to do so. 

There will be many more men of that kind coming back 
this year and on the strength of the confidence born of 
the fact they did. difficult and dangerous things in France 
and did them well, they realize for the first time they ean 
do something bigger than before they went over and do 
that well. <A bookeeper’s job or a counter is going to look 
pretty small to them now. 

I don’t mean for the mill men to give them jobs because 
they are returning soldiers or any thing like that. They 
don’t want a job in that way. Give them a chance to make 
good and they will make it a good investment. If the 
mill men will take up some of these men, encourage them 
and help them at the start, help them through the first two 
or three years when pay is small and the work is both 
hard and disagreeable, many of them would become sue- 
cessful overseers and superintendents. 

If nothing is done, these men will be forced to go back 
to the old rut and lose a chance to make something of them- 
selves. 

The mill business will likewise lose a chance to better 
the calibre of the men of to-morrow by not planning for 
it to-day. G. E. T, (8. 1.) 

Looking After Quality. 
Epiror Corron: 

It seems particularly apropros at this time to give spe- 
cial attention to the numerous defects in croth. I need not 
state here that buyers are now very fussy and it is up to 
us to make as near perfect cloth as possible. The chief de- 
fects in cotton cloth are (1) bunches, (2) oily filling or 
warp, (3) black and dirty slubs, and (4) coarse filling and 
warp. 

Let us first discuss the cause of bunches. When bunches 
appear in the cloth, the trouble should be traced from the 
picker room. Set the licker-in to the feed plate almost 
to touch, this setting will destroy all bunches from the pick- 
er-room, if any, and will also prevent flaking. See that the 
flats are properly set, and next be sure that the doffer is 
not set too close to the eylinder. 7/1000 is close enough. 
Closer than 7/1000 causes the doffer to act as a stripping 
roll and much seed, leaf, dirt, ete., to collect on the doffer, 


and of course, follows the sliver. 
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On the drawing frames, examine all top rolls, see that 
none are grooved, and be sure they are evenly weighted. 
Next see that the clearer boards are properly covered, and 
that the clearer waste does not eseape before the time set 
for picking. 

What has been said regarding the drawing frame can 
be applied to the fly frames. The next point is to see 
that all the roving boxes are clean and kept clean. It s 
surprising, when one stops and thinks of it, how dirty 
boxes cause bunches in the yarn. Let us assume that a 
set of roving is doffed into a dirty box. The ooziness of 
the stock will hold any small piece of light matter. In a 
dirty box, there are thousands of such small particles that 
cling to the newly doffed bobbin. These small particles gen- 
erally lodge on the tapered part of the finished bobbin, 
and when the coils that hold these small particles are un- 
wound, they of course, follow the strand, and are drawn 
into the drawing rolls and hence—bunches. 

Neglecting the under sticks will cause bunches. Keep- 
ing the under sticks in good condition is one of the best 
points in a spinning room. 

Visit any ring spnning room and in almost every case 
you will find some clearer sticks stopped and others work- 
ing intermittently. When the under stick stops or lags 
behind the speed of the steel roll, a certain amount of 
stock collects on the thread board and the least draft will 
cause this waste to be drawn to one or more threads, thus 
making lumps and heavy places, 

Next find the diameter of the yarn run and set the 
spooler guides to suit the diameter of the yarn. 

Oily filling and warp yarn has been more to blame for 
makng cloth unmerchantable than any other cause. It is 
the most common cause and, I dare say, in most mills it 
receives the least attention. 

You may think it is easy to locate oily places in cloth, 
try it. 

The writer has in mind a ease where it required weeks 
to find the trouble. The oil tank in this case was situated 
over a fine speeder, and a very slight leak caused a drop 
of oil to drop on the tapered end of the top bobbin in the 
creel. The top of the bobbin was too high to be seen by 
any of the employees. However, as stated, a®ter weeks of 
searching, we found the foregoing to be the cause. Another 
place that will cause oily places in the roving and yarn 
is at the ecoilers on some makes of drawing frames. Keep 
the grooves of the coilers clean. When oily warp and fill- 
ing is noticed in the cloth, see that no shafting is throwing 
oil, or that any bearing oil cups are running over. Think 
of where oil cans, tanks, ete., are kept. Careless oiling will 
result in oily yarn. If too much oil is added to the fly 
frame gears, oily roving is sure to result. 

Black and dirty slubs are due to neglect in cleaning the 
boxes, picking clearers and in wiping down with the frame 
in motion, such as brushing down the walls and ceiling while 
the machinery is running. Also allowing oily waste to be 
mixed in the mixing, or not wiping the flyers regularly. 

Coarse filling and warp is due in most cases to bad run- 
ning work. 

When there is a lap on one boss of any top roll, the 
roll will of course lag behind the speed of the bottom steel 
roll which will prevent a proper drafting, hence the heavy 
portion of varn. We all know that dry top rolls will cause 
coarse yarn. However, it must be stated here that this 
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trouble cannot be entirely eliminated. ‘* often happens in 


the spinning room where an end will break, and a draft of 


air will cause the broken end to ply itself with the next 
end. This may run for a few minutes when this same end 
will break again and lap around the bottom stick where 
it should have gone in the first place. I have known this to 
happen often. Therefore, corded fillng and warp yarn can- 
not be entirely eliminated. 

In this case, too, keeping under clearer sticks well re- 


paired will help. Wash. (N. H.) 





Make the Best With What You Have. 
Epitor Corton :- 

A good, capable boss weaver will take yarn that has 
been abused from spindle to beam, and yet produce an 
almost perfect fabric. There are many thousands of little 
tricks in cotton manufacturing. What is needed most is 
to know how to get the most out of that given us to do 
with, and then to get it. 

Many boss weavers receive yarn that is almost pertect, 
and still are unable to make a near perfect fabric. Why 
is this so? The answer is, that he does not know the 
tricks of his trade. For instance, in some mills the same 
method for “nicking out” is em} loyed and no matter how 


bad the picked portion.of the cloth looks the same method 


goes on and on. 

In “picking out”, the warp ends that come under the 
action of the comb are injured, and the severe treatment 
makes the yarn oozy in spots. When’slashed, all the spots 
in question show up in small specks, in the finished cloth. 
Again, after the loom is started after a “pick out,” in most 
eases a streak can be seen across the cloth which is due to 
the loose fibers collecting and interlaced in the first and 
second pick. 

Buyers are fussy just now and having a remedy for 
the foregoing trouble, I submit it because [ know it will 
be appreciated. 

Every overseer of weaving should place an order in the 
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ollice for so many pounds ¢ Wax, the amount of course 
depends on the size of the mill. Howe er, ¢ ry weaver 
should be given a piece as laree as an ordinary bar of soap 


When the weaver as a “seratch im’. Ot say about thre 


inches, the portion of the cloth to be picked, should ré 
celve a 00dgd rubbing 1 the iX | 

his method will serve as a ive! es iS S1Zing 
on the slasher. After picking, the varn will be found in 
appearance the same as before pieking, trv it. Besides, 
the weavers will tell you that it is much easier to pick 
the cloth rubbed with wax. I eannot give the brand I usi 
as the Editor would say it was advertising. How r 


a 
/ 


tell him and \y 


Eprror (OTTO? 


As one Ot your readers | shal] appreciate t t vou l 
ask the contributors to vour department entitled “How 
Other Men Manage” to send in some articles 07 w tos 


and adjust pickers, spinning frames, and slashers 


Note. The best answers to this correspondent w y 
published. All articles published are paid for after pub 
lieatior Editor. 


A Double End Quill Cleaning Machine 


The Utsman quill cleaning machine is a most economl 
eal proposition for cleaning the waste from feeler bobbins 


+ 


The illustration shows a machine of the double end va 


with a @apaecitv of} trom 79,000 to SU.OU0 ho WIns per day 

of ten hours. Two operators are required to run this 

chine to its full capacity. The machine is guaranteed 
+ + + + > ] ] TT 

against defects of material and workmanship. ese ma 


chines are sold under this and other guarantees that fully 


protect the purchaser. The machine is manufactured by 


the Terrell Machine Company, Incorporated, Charlotte, 
N. ¢ 











































































Notes About Men You Know. 


J. Kirk Rowe tL, of the J. Kirk Rowell Company, Ine., 
has removed his offices from Louisville, Ky., to 716-717 Em- 
Mr. 
of the “Load and Look” variety and 
He also 
He will 


be glad to have his many friends eall upon him in his new 


pire Building, Atlanta, Ga. Rowell handles the Kron 
dial seales, which are 
are springless, automatic, accurate, and durable. 


handles the Stuebing truck and other equipment. 


ollices whenever they chance to be in Atlanta. 

JAMES OATES, general overseer of carding, spinning and 
twisting, has also been given charge of weaving, with the 
Marcella Cotton Manufacturing Company of Eufaula, Ala. 

+ i 2 
Maiden (N. C. 
carding at the P. H. Hanes Spinning Mills, Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. 

S. H. 
the Couch Mills, East Point, Ga. 

W. H. Gray of Woodruff, S. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Necronsett Mill, Cumberland, N. C. 

S. H. McoGuee has become president of the Beverly 
Cotton Mills, Middleton, Ga, ; 

G. D. Bartow has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Dillon Mills, Hamer, S. C. ‘ 

J. M. Hopees, Jr., has accepted a position as superin- 


KNIGHT has resigned as superintendent of the 
) Cotton Mills to become overseer of No. 4 


STARK has been appointed general manager of 


tendent of the Holt-Williamson Manufacturing Company, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

JOHN R. Touar, JR., has recently resumed his duties as 
general manager of the Tolar-Hart Mills, Fayetteville, N. 
C., after service overseas with the famous Thirtieth Di- 
vision during the war. 


J. W. 
Marlboro Mill No. 1 to become superintendent of the A. A. 


BINGHAM has resigned as superintendent of the 


Shuford Mill and Highland Cordage Company, Hickory, 
N. C. 

M. L. Bouck been from the Modena 
Mills at Gastonia, N. C., to the Moore Cotton Mills, of Le- 
noir, N. C., as general overseer of carding and spinning. 

MAJOR 
J. Spencer Turner Company, 56 Worth Street, New York 


transferred 


has 


FRANK L. WALTON is now azsociated with the 
City as manager of the yarn department of that company. 
Major Walton is well known to the textile trade as the 
inspection and production officer of textile fabries for the 
army at Philadelphia and later at Atlanta, where he han- 
dled the production of many southern mills. 

Grorce C. Buscuer has become associated with the J. 
Worth Street, New York 
City, as assistant to the manager of the yarn department. 


Spencer Turner Company, 56 
Mr. Buscher was formerly connected with the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills and the Taunton Mills and has had a number 
of years experience in the marketing and manufacture of 
cotton yarns. 

A Ee 


Mills, Athens, Ga., has also become superintendent of the 


UpcHuRCH, superintendent of the Star Thread 


Princeton Mfg. €o., of the same place. 

[. B. Covineton, formerly with Fort Mill (S. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Company, has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 

H. H. Stewart, Jr., has returned to his former posi- 


tion as superintendent and manager of the Alabama Cotton 
Mills, Speigner, Ala. 
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Joun L. Dasps received broken ribs and other injuries 
and Mrs. Dabbs was instantly killed on Sunday evening, ’ 
June 22nd, when a ear driven by Mr. Dabbs struck a sand 
hole and turned turtle on the road between Charlotte and 


Coneord, N.C. Mr. Dabbs, who is resident manager for the 
South for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, bs 
long been a resident of Charlotte where he and Mrs. Dabbs 
have been prominent in the social affairs of the city. 





A Substitute for Silk. 





A statement issued by the Ordnance Department an- 
nounces the fact that chemically treated cotton cloth as a 
substitute for silk is undergoing tests at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds. 

Silk is used by the Ordnance Department ‘n quantities 
running into hundreds of thousands of yards for making 
the bags containing the powder that furnishes the propel- 
ling charge for the projectiles in the big guns, This charge 
should not be confused w'th the explosive charge contained 
within the projectile and which explodes when the missile 
strikes the target or at some pre-determined time. 

The powder bags are inserted in the gun immediately 
behind the projectile, and an essential requirement of the 
material used ‘n their construction is that no particle of the 
container must be left in the gun after it has been fired. 
The reason for this is that a smouldering piece of the fabric 
might cause a premature explosion when a new charge was 
inserted. So far, silk is the only available textile possess- 
ing this essential character’stic, though for years a search 
has been made for a less expensive material that could be 
used. 

A short time ago, one of the textile firms brought to 
the attention of the Ordnance Department a substitute con- 
sisting of a eotton cloth subjected to treatment with a 
chemical solution. Preliminary tests made at the Proving 
Grounds were of such a nature as to justify the Department 
proceeding further with the experiments and for this pur- 
pose an order for 5000 yards of the new material has been 
placed with the firm resposible for its discovery. 

Owing to the great scarcity of silk, the cost has been 
continually rising until its procurement and expense have 
both become serious factors, not only in this country but 
in all the belligerent nations, including Germany. 

It is estimated that the chem‘eally treated cloth now 
undergoing test, if it proves entirely suitable, can be se- 
cured in practically unlimited quantities and at an estimated 
saving in the Ordnance program of between $25,000,000 and 


$35,000,000. 


The National Aniline and Chemical Company, Ine., 21 
Burling Slip, New York City, is sending to the trade a 
new sample card entitled “The Dying of Artificial Silk” 
illustrating some of their principal types suitable for this 
material. A copy of this card may no doubt be secured by 
interested parties upon application. 


“Chain Drives” is the title of a new 12-page booklet 
recently sent out by the Morse Chain Company of Ithaca, 
N. Y. It tells something of different chain drives for dif- 
ferent purposes and shows illustrations of some of thei 


applications. A copy may be secured upon request. 
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The Knitting Exhibition. 
(Continued from page 626.) 
call system was also displayed. Among those in attend- 
ance were H. G. Stanley, W. C. Smith and A, Rosenthal. 
The Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Company of 
Chieago, Ill, had a complete display of the well known 
Paramount form in the latest styles of tables, together with 
many types of forms which have been developed through 
their years of experience. Of special interest was the pat- 
ented fabric holder which is now recognized as an important 
This device assures standard lengths 
to the hosiery and better finishing. These 
shown in all sizes as well as a new fish board with raised 
heel which was of considerable interest to manufacturers 
of open work stockings. In attendance at this exhibit were 
Messrs. O’Connell, Biselx, Kyle, Lukin, Prosser and Os- 


wald. 


part of drying forms. 


forms were 


Peech, Sons and Phillips Company of Camden, N. J., 
reserved their usual reception booth which afforded visit- 
ing manufacturers an opportunity for rest and discussion. 
The mercerized yarns of this company are always in de- 
mand and information concerning these were secured at 
this place by those interested. Among those in attendance 
were Charles B. Phillips, Henry S. Peech, and George C. 
Turner. 

Charles B. Paulus of 1516 68th Avenue, Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, had an office in his space and was in per- 
sonal attendance throughout the exhibit. Mr. Paulus han- 
dles knitting machine needles and during the exhibit gave 
out the following announcement that will be of special in- 
The G, H. Adams Co., of Hill, N. H., 
has recently been reorganized and W. H. Burgess of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is the new president, J. M. Shaw, of Hill, N. H., 


terest to knitters. 


secretary, and Charles B. Paulus, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
general sales manager. The new company has already taken 
steps to improve not only the quality, but the finish as well, 
of their world known “Standard” brand latch needles. In 
addition to the manufacture of latch needles they have pur- 
chased the plant of W. A. Beaucliaine at Lakeport, N. H.., 
which has been moved over to the main plant at Hill, N. H. 
The Beauchaine plant turns out transfer points, sinkers, 
jacks, ete., and by its acquisition the G. H. Adams Com- 
pany is in a position to give to the trade far better service 
in taking care of its needs along these lines. Charles B. 
Paulus, the new general sales manager, was formerly con- 
nected with the Manufacturers Supplies Company, the 
Philadelphia representative of the Torrington Company, 
having been head of the latch needle department for twelve 
years. The new company intends to open up offices in 
Philadelphia in the near future, a further announcement 
of which will appear in this magazine. 

The Permutit Company of New York showed a demon- 
vater 


submitted by manufacturers were tested in order to dem- 


strating equipment of Permutit whereby samples of 


onstrate the actual results secured under their own exist- 
ing conditions. A number of photographs were also shown 
of Permutit installations in a number of textile mills. Sam- 
ples of Permutit, the artificial exchange silicate of zeolite, 


manufactured in the company’s Brooklyn factory, were 
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also displayed together with bulletins listing Permutit in- 
stallations in the knit goods industry and presenting the 
economies and advantages of Permutit. Present at the ex- 
hibit were A. T. Smith, 
York office, M. F. 
Philadelphia office, and C. C, 


manager of sales from the New 
Walter L. 
Harding, district 


Hotel 


Chattanooga, Tenn., where he may be reached at any time. 


Corin, and Lowrie of the 
manager 
for the South with headquarters at the Patton at 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., exhibited a working model of their “Hurri 
cane” automatic drying and finishing machine in operation. 
This machine is constructed of steel with removable panel 
between 


ball 


bearing type and are located outside away from the heat. 


sides of double steel sheets and witb the 
filled with air cell asbestos. All 


Space 


bearings are of the 


These dryers are designed for skein yarn, raw stock and 


underwear. This model was shown operating upon under 


wear. A model of a truck yarn dryer suitable for skein 


yarn or yarn on cones was also exhibited. Another oper- 


ating exhibit from this company was the large ventilating 


fans which served to aid in ventilating the exhibition hall. 


These large fans which are used in the regular type, “Hur 


ricane” dryers, were borrowed by the association for ven- 


tilating purposes. A number of photographs of other ma 


chines and equipment were also shown. Secretary and 


Treasurer W. W. Sibson was in personal attendance a part 
Reumann, H. 


Others were C. H. 


L. Smith and H, O. Kaufman. 


of the time. 
Morshead, E. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company of Phila 


present 


delphia, Pa., had in operation one of the “Proctor” auto 
matic boarding, drying and stripping machines for hosiery, 
as well as a 1,200-pound loop underwear dryer. These ma 
chines were in actual operation, the materials being sup- 
plied to them wet and put through the regular process as 
would be the case in the mill. Among those present wer 
W. A. Dickinson, William Rihl, Joseph Moranz, and Col. 
W. M. Schwartz. 

The R. & H. Chemical Company, 100 William Street, 
New York, N. Y., had a well lighted booth which presented 
an excellent appearance. The advantages of using Peroxide 
on cotton fabrics were shown by the mill samples exhibited. 
A glass model of a kier was used to demonstrate the present 


kier bleaching method. Samples of wool, silk and mixed 


goods were splendidly displayed. During the second wee 


of the exhibition a chart was shown for the first time frm 


which a bleacher eenld cetermine the amount of chemica!: 


; 


necessary to prepare a new or replenish a partly exhausted 


bath. The representatives of the firm were pleased 10 an 


nounce to the trade that they are now in a position to sup- 


+ 


ply peroxide in any quantity. The representatives in a 


tendance at the booth were Mr. Kuchler, superintendent of 


assist 


sales; Mr. Kutz, manager of the Philadelphia office, 


ed by C. Seiler and C. J. Bowen. Also present were G. 


Goemer, manager of the Boston office: H. R. Anders, head 


of the bleaching station. and his assistant, T. D. Ainslie. 


Scott & Williams, Ine., 366 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
their 


showed a well designed exhibit of complete line of 


cauges. These 


knitting machinery in various types and 
machines are built on what is designated as the “Universal” 
principle, which means that any model of the same diame 
ter and the same number of needles may be changed to any 


One of the tin as been mo-t costly 


other model. ngs that h 
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Constant Protection 


Every precaution is taken in guarding the ex- for the U. S. Navy Fleet Supply Base and 
tensive stores and supplies in the great Navy 
Fleet Supply Base at Brooklyn. An Anchor 
Post Unclimbable Chain Link Woven Steel 


Fence entirely surrounds and completely 
















a thousand and more plants. 













protects these mammoth buildings from in- 
truders. "4 
An impregnable barrier against all tzespass- 
ing, an Anchor Post Fence frustrates any 
plans that thieves, plotters, incendiaries or 
any evil doers may conceive—it’s an omni- 
present guardian that’s every place at once, 
as reer and poatanties in the darkest anc ; 





Anchor Post Fences are galvanized throughout by the hot dip 


© 

P spelter process, the surest preventive of rust, and held immovably 
rivacy erect and straight by rigid Anchor Posts. The gates are elec- 

: trically welded. Our engineers will intelligently assist you in 

For Industrial Homes any fencing probleme. 
We have perfected a Chain Link Woven ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
— Fence hacia meets every Industrial New York Office: 167 Broadway, New York 
Housing eens They have been Atlanta, Ga., Office, Empire Building 
adopted by the U. S. Government and many Boston, Mass., . 79 Milk St. Hartford, Conn., 902 Main St. 
Cleveland, O., Guardian Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., 


private corporations throughout the country. 


Boal Estate Trust Bldg. 





— : . Edison Bldg. 





rep ook 


Si 
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to knitting mills in the past has been that the development 
of new and improved knitting machines tended to make it 
necessary for such mills to discard machinery in their pos 
session that was perfecily good, but which had become out 
of date in that it would not produce the styles of merchan- 
the 


ciple allows such machines to be changed to suitably meet 


dise which market demanded. The “Universal” prin- 


the demand of the fluetuating market conditions. In addi- 


tion to the usual models for making plain hose and half 


hose, they exhibited machines fitted with attachments for 


making faney stitches, lace effects, etc., which are so popu- 
lar .with ladies’ hose at the present time. In addition to 
their hosiery machines, they also exhibited their plain and 
automatie type body machine for making very fine grades 
of underwear fabrics. A number of representatives were 
present demonstrating the equipment. 

Smith and Furbush Machine Company of Philadelphia 
had a space converted into a suitable rest room for their 
visitors while the back wall of the exhibit space was decor 
ated with photographs of different types of machinery built 
by them. 

The Tolhurst Machine Works of Troy, N. Y., were show- 
ing a 40” Tolhurst self-balaneing hydro extractor of a type 
well known to knit goods manufacturers. They were un- 
able to exhibit one of their new open top, center slung 
extractors owing to the extreme demand for these machines. 
This new center slung ease is a feature upon which a pat- 
ent has been allowed and overcomes difficulties hitherto ex 
perienced in hydro-extractors of the oscillating case type. 
It is manufactured with baskets 40 inches, 48 inches and 
60 inches and with all the well known improvements and 
attachmients which ordinarily accompany the standard Tol- 
machine. 


hurst Representing the company at the exhibit 


was Rodney K. Cheney, Wilmer €. Dutton and T. M. 
Stuart. 

The Wildman Manufacturing Company of Norristown, 
Pa., presented an excellent exhibit including some of the 
new spring needle machines. Among the machines shown 
were a 20-inch, 12 cut, bathing suit machine; a 20-inch, 12 
eut, sinker top machine with tuck wheels for fancy pat- 
terns: an 18-inch, 12 cut, plain body machine equipped 
with vibrating dogs and ball bearings; an 18-inch, 12 cut, 
The 


machines were equipped with Weldman stop motions and 


plain body machine with vibrating dogs, foregoing 
individual motor drives, Morse chains being used to con- 
nect the motor to the machine. The spring needle knitters 
already mentioned were a 3%-ineh, 260 spring needle ma- 
chine for knitting hose and a 314-ineh, 240 spring needle 
knitter for half hose. A 31-inch, 240 needle, selvage welt 
dogless ribber was also shown. They also showed a Scott 
& Williams and a Banner footer equipped with Wildmar’s 
Keneth Howie was in charge of the exhibit. 


Bellis and W. H. Aller- 


stop motion. 
Others in attendance being D. C 
ton. 

The Willeox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company, 658 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., were exhibiting their flat lock 
seam produced by the Willeox and Gibbs machine, which 
is practically the Government standard for work of this 
character. The company’s flat lock machine has been in 
ereat demand by all knitters who were knitting underwear 
for the Government and this wide acquaintance with the 
machine has made it so many friends that since the Gov- 
ernment orders have ceased the demand for the machine 
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still cont:nues seemingly as great as ever. The threads of 
the flat lock machine are so inter-laced in the seam as to 
Join the two edges of the fabrie whieh have be n aceura 
trimmed by automatie knives just in advance to the se no 
operation, with the eut edges abutted, not apped : ii 
firmly held in a flat position and securely locked : 
stitches which are made at a speed ot forty to fifty per 
second. The result is a flat, smooth, elastic. non-r: 

seam, stronger than the fabrie itself: and a seam that wil 


yt ‘ritata ¢ daal 4 A) 
not irritate the flesh. This company was also s 


well known overlock seamer and hemmer for knit under 
wear and hosiery and also a lock-stiteh machine. The ey 
hibit was in charge of D, H. Bates, the manager ol r 
New York office on knit goods, while others in attendane 
were N.S. Kellogg, general salesman, for the United States 


] 


and Canada, and 


G. Bae 


several other representatives, The W. & 
; 
Machine, which was also on exhibition. 


1 ° 
the floor coverings in the hundreds of 


booths at the ex1vd1- 
tion hall. In order to induce the interest of the foreien 
visitors, circulars were distributed printed in Englis 
Spanish and French deseribing the differ products o 
the Willeox and Gibbs Company. 

The Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Manufacturing ( 

129 Charlton Street, New York City, had an interestin 
and comprehensive exhibit of printed cone wrappers and 
other special designs in colors, each representing the trad: 
mark of different customers. Also a display of all kind 


of cone papers, wrapping papers, and special press boards 
for hosiery work and textile boards for cotton and wooler 
ay] T > 

mills, rhis exhibit pres¢ nted a very handsome appearance 


and a photographie reproduction will be found upon an 


other page of this issue. C. L. Blauvelt was in charge. He 


Was accompanied by Mrs. Blauvelt. 


Zavon, Ine., 551 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.. did 


not have a display in this exhibition of their well known 
solvent which has heretofore been present. Hows ver, 
Charles F. Sawyer, viee president of the company, left his 
work long enough to come over to the show for a dav or two 
where he was shaking hands with many old friends among 


the visitors present, 
James W. 
of the Amer 


eral offices in thie 


Farris, JT, manager ot the Easte mm Divis on 
ican Serubbing Equipment Company, with gen- 
LeMoyne Building, Chiceag 


serubbing machines 


on exhibit, but was present during 
large part of the show meeting his friends and arranging 
‘for future exhibitions. 


One ol interesting teatures of the show was not an 


actual exhibit, but was a fibre eylinder and dial for ribbers, 


underwear machines, and knitting machines of all kinds 


and 
of any make which has been invented and patented by W. 


H. Ermentrout, of Reading, Pa. Mr. Ermentrout was wit 


} 


the Walter Snyder Company at the exhibit and was show 


ing a sample fibre cvlinder and dial for a 176 needle 3%4 


Wildman dial had 


three months without breaking a needle and at a speed ten 


inch ribber. This cylinder and 


run 
revolutions faster than normal. No oil was used at all dur 
ing the operation. 
dial 


tion of this part of the knittting machine and thus abso 


The intention of the fibre evlinder 


is to eliminate the use of oil or grease in the 


lutely eliminate any oil spots or other difficulties of this 
Mueh 


ing the show who saw this unique part of the exhib 


character. interest was expressed by 
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Coburn and Carrier-Conditioned throughout 


The Secret of Firie Textiles 


A Carrier System, which 
guarantees 


Correct humidification 

Efficient heating in winter 

Effective cooling in summer 

Clean air always 

Uniform distribution 

No drafts 

Positive automatic control of both tempera- 
ture and humidity. 


39 Cortlandt Street, 


New York 





Inside the Naval Aircraft Factery, built by Naval Constructer F. G. 


Mechanical Weather for Airplanes 
The Secret of the NC-4 


The three Naval Seaplanes, NC-1, NC-3 and 
NC-4, left Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, to- 
gether. Apparently each one had an equal 
chance of accomplishing the First Trans-Atlantic 


Flight. 
But only the NC-4 got across! 


And, of the three, the NC-4 was the only plane 
machine-built according to progressive and typi- 
cally American standards. She was built at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, League Island, Phila- 
delphia, where Uncle Sam has proven to the 
world that even so delicate and intricate a thing 
as a seaplane can be machine-built in large 


quantities. 


It was Mechanical Weather which made it 
possible for Uncle Sam to prove his point. The 
immense factory at League Island is equipped 
thruout with Carrier Air Conditioning Appara- 
tus which automatically maintains a uniform con- 
dition of temperature and humidity, so that every 
machine-cut tenon, machine-cut perhaps weeks in 
advance, fits every machine-cut mortise, when- 
ever assembled, and every square inch of fabric, 
stretched taut over the wings, clings smooth and 
fast to the wood, because there is neither shrink- 
age nor stretch in the mechanically controlled 
atmosphere of the shops. 


That is the secret of the NC-4. 


If you could manufacture the weather in your 
plant it might enable you to cross your ocean of 


difficulties. 


Bulletin 100-C tells the story of Manufactured 
Weather. It’s yours for the asking. 


Write right now. 
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Developing Foreign Trade.* 


BY FRANK O’MALLEY 

I shall endeavor in the time allotted to me to give you 
something that may be of real assistance to you in your 
endeavor to develop a foreign trade, and then in my own 
particular field to show you how to finance it after you 
have developed it. Some of the remarks that have been 
made have been very good indeed, particularly with regard 
to what has been said in connection with the order received 
from Melbourne in Australia, where a kind of sock or hos- 
iery that was sent there was not what had been ordered. I 
have had these complaints from all over South America. 
As soon as I enter a large house, and my field has been 
with the largest, why they seem to want to close the door 
and they tell me right off the reel all of the complaints 
they have against the elemental methods that are appar- 
Now, 


if you really want trade you will have to treat your foreign 


ently used by us in an endeavor to get their trade. 


clients as you demand being treated here yourself, and as 
you know you will have to treat your clients in this coun- 
try. Many of the merchants who are endeavoring to de 
velop a foreign trade would not dare to treat an American 
client as they seem to think it is permissible to treat their 
foreign clients. 

As the gentleman from Washington said here a moment 
ago, if you gentleman want to develop a foreign trade you 
must absolutely and unqualifiedly eliminate from your or- 
ganization all those whom you know are doing what they 
should not do in foreign trade, because they are not only 
hurting themselves, they are hurting you. I know it. I 
have been in the foreign field for nine yerrs. For the last 
four I have been hearing these specific complaints. 

Please remember that if a customer in a foreign coun- 
try requests you to pack his goods in a certain way, it 
isn’t finieal. It is simply because he knows what his cus- 
tomers in his own country demand. He ought to know 
it better than you do. I ean tell you, or those of you who 
are familiar with importing into this country may know, 
that the exactions, the requirements of our own Customs 
House here are equally as onerous, equally as bothersome, 
as any exactions of any foreign country that I have ever 
been in. I have had trouble to get my own trunk, with all 
my knowledge of foreign trade, I have spent nearly three 
months to get my trunk through the appraisers’ stores in 
Association of 


*Extracts from an address before the National 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers F 
+Assistant Cashier, National City Bank of New York. 


New York. 


{ visited the appraisers’ stores twice and also the steamship 


I visited a Customs House four different times. 


once or twice, and all of this to try and get my own trunk, 


though back of it all, as an officer of the bank, I gave them 
the guarantee of the bank, but even that had no weight. 
{ simply had to take my turn, and in four months I got my 
trunk. 

Now let me advise this, gentlemen, above all things 
those of you who before the war had been going to Europe, 
if you have a few months to spare, try to make the next 
trip that you take a South American trip. South Ameriea 


is a wonderful country, and the steamers that we have to- 
day are fairly good. In speaking of the shipping situation, 
I believe that when this situation clarifies, when part of the 
shipping promised is in the South American service, that 
much of the disturbance occurring there at the present time 


by way of strikes in Brazil, Argentine and Chile, will be 


removed, because the economie feature at the bottom of al 
of those strikes is the impossibility of their getting rid of 
the stuff which they have aceumulated and ready for ex- 
port. Remember that those countries are primarily export- 
ing countries, and if they are primarily exporting coun- 
tries their prosperity must naturally depend upon the re- 
imbursements for their exports. To the extent, therefore, 
that their exports are curtailed, to that extent must their 
prosperity be reduced. That, it appears to me, should be 
self-evident. With the clarifying of the shipping situation, 
this merchandise which, as I say, is piled up in warehouses 
there, will be moved and as it moves, shortly thereafter the 
conditions should begin to change for the better. 

Another point which may interest you is in Chile, in 
Argentine and in Brazil there are today millions of dollars 
of merchandise, perhaps a lot of your hosiery and under- 
wear, stacked up there in the warehouses on uncollected 
drafts. Now why? Gentlemen, it is a shame, but the rea 
son for a good part of it is that the American manufacturer 
who took orders as far as two years back and could not 
ship beeause of the shipping situation, but within the past 
few months with the raising of the barriers of the Govern 
ment, with the more freedom that now exists in the ship- 


ping situation, they seem to be all picking out the orders 


that were received from South America for the past two 
years, and witheut having those orders reconfirmed, they 


What mean? It 


simply means that merchandise which was bought when the 
find 


are shipping the merchandise. does it 


exchange rate down there was one figure, they now 


they must pay a much higher figure for. 
Take. as an illustration, in Chile about four months ago 


the rate was 3 to 1. Therefore. a merchant four months 
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This time we are showing one of the Double-End “UTSMAN” Quill 
Cleaning Machines we told you about last month. It is also made in 
two types—Countershaft and Clutch drive. The capacity is 80,000 
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Have You a Welding Outfit? 


If so, to secure the best results, you should use 


COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE GAS 




















There is a difference and care should be exercised to secure the gas 
of greatest efficiency and reliability. 
Commercial Acetylene Gas can always be relied upon. It comes 
in portable cylinders of the following sizes: 
10” x 30” containing 125 cu. ft. 


12” x 36” containing 225 cu. ft. i 
12” x 44” containing 275 cu. ft. ; 


Commercial Service is secured without deposit. 


Write for copy of our Service Agreement. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


204 Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Main Office: 80 Broadway, New York City 203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Aurora, Ill. Boston, Mass. Bound Brook, N. J. East Deerfield, Mass. 
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ago, knowing that the American bill would be made out in 
American dollars, he figured that if a one thousand-dollar 
order was placed then he would on the arrival of the goods 
pay three thousand pesos ijn Chile. He finds, however, that 
the goods are now arriving when the currency of Chile is 
at a depreciated figure and instead of paying three thou- 
sand pesos for a one thousand-dollar American bill, he is 
paying between five and six thousand pesos today. That is 
the reason that the stuff is being accumulated in the ware- 
houses now. You may say that’s a very bad condition. 
Well, it is, but the condition will positively clarify as soon 
as the shipping begins to move the merchandise that they 
have stacked up, because the exchange situation moves with 
the exports and imports of a country. We must, there 
fore, if that is so, endeavor to buy from those countries as 
much as we endeavor to sell to them, because if we only 
sell and do not buy, it stands to reason that the American 
dollar in a foreign country must reach a degree of premium 
which renders it almost prohibitive on their part to place 
orders with us. 

Foreign trade must be reciprocal. It has to be recipro- 
cal if it is to be developed permanently. Well, now, what 
ean we as bankers do to help you in foreign trade? The 
National City Bank has today fifty-one branches in the 
foreign field, covering the world, and as soon as peace is 
signed we will easily add 50 per cent, and it is hoped by 
those in the foreign service of the bank that they will dou- 
ble it. Now, what ean we do? You as manufacturers are 
very apt to ask that question, “In what way are you 
equipped to assist us?” Well, in this way: With every 
branch, and we now have in South America alone, and that 
is my particular field for the time being, in every brane 
there—we now have ten of them in active operation and 
two more will be started right away—at every branch we 
have a Trade and Credit Depariment. The Trade Depart- 
ment is made up of from one to half a dozen men, as many 
as are necessary. Those men devote their entire time in 
collecting information in the foreign country that will be 
of particular interest to you. If, for instance, you want to 
know what is the possibility of Bahia, what is the possibil- 
ity of Santos, or of Rio for knitted goods, we probably 
have all that information on file for you, and it is not in- 
formation that is a vear, or two, or three years old, but it 
is up to the minute, every mail bringing us supplements to 
information that we already have. That information is at 
your disposal. It costs you nothing. It is collected by 
men like myself who have been in the field for years, and 
owing to the prestige of the bank in the countries in which 
we are established we naturally have open to us avenues 
of information that would never be open to one of you who 
would simply visit the country in your individual capacity 
as a representative of an American hosiery house. 

We also have in every branch a Credit Department, All 
of the business you develop in the foreign country must 
naturally be based upon the credit standing of the customer 
with whom you wish to do business. You may get a fine 
order from a man in Punta Arenas—a beautiful one—but 
who is he? Well, if you did not have a branch such as the 
Corn Exchange or as our own to which to refer to for 
data, you would naturally have to depend on the English 
bank. Would they give you this information? No. Would 
they give you any information? Yes. I have been in for- 
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€12gn countries where we have intended to establis ranches, 
my mission there being simply to endeavor to get the in- 
formation that would lead us to decide whether or not we 


would establish a branch, and the first’ thine that I en 
deavor to do Is to get all the credit intormation possibie, 


Naturally, the mediums would be what? Through the banks 


ot the e¢oun EY. | would Visit the banks, all of then , al d 
the English bank would give us a little information, but 
by no means were we invited to establish a bran n th 
country and that was self-evident from the fact that the 


did not wish to give any information whatever upon 
commercial body of the country. 

Now, the tables have been turned. We in South Am 
ica today have credit information on that part of the wor 
which is so highly developed that the English banks today 


are coming to our banks in the various countries for cred) 


information, because our information is up to the minute. 
Every morning at ten o’clock in our banks there is a lin 
ot from half a dozen to a dozen representatives ol all of the 
local banks in the Argentine. I have seen on tii ne thie 
representative of the largest national bank there, the Banco 
de la Nacion, to get credit information on Argentine houses 


from the National City Bank. We have today on Sout 
Ameriéa alone over 40.000 folders. Those folders are re 
vised every six months. 

You may ask yourselves, “Why is it that the idea 
foreign trade is now so prevalent?” Gentlemen, it is 
economic question, an economic basis, in other words. A few 
years ago we did not need a foreign trade. I assume that 
was the same in your particular line of industry, that is, 
vou would say, “Why should I bother about orders from 
Argentine, Caleutta, or Hong Kong, when I have all I can 
do to take care of my home trade?” But statistics will now 
tell you that there have been invested in the past four years 
over six billion dollars in gold in new productive enter 
prises and machinery in this country, and [| think you ar 
going to find that after peace has once been signed and 
when Europe is again able to enter the field in a competi 


tive way with us, that we are going to be confronted with 
the identical problems which years ago contronted Gel 
many, and then England, and then France. That is, we 
will be confronted with the problem of either scrapping the 
surplus over and above what is necessary for home con- 
sumption, or going actively after foreign fields to take over 
the naturally resultant surplus. As capitalists, you who 
have invested in new productive machinery, will naturally 
try the latter before recourse to the former, It is because 
of the realization of the necessity of our new developing 


that 


foreign trade to keep this extra machinery in motion that 
you are now sitting here. 

I have known Germany to give a year and a half—that 
is, they wouldnt give it outrrght but would give six months 
and then renew again, and after that renew again for a1 
other six months. They would give it in six-months pe 
riods. Remember that they were possible because of the 
cartels that were formed there, that is, the large organiza 
tions, which, however, were backed by the government, They 
were not only backed by the government but also by the 
shipping combines—say, for instance, all the hosiery and 
underwear people would get together and they would get 
favored rates from shipping concerns because these ship- 


ping econeerns were dominated by the rovernment and like- 
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Pure Water a 
Safeguard For Hot 
Weather Production 


The stifling hot days of summer are here,—the 
operatives are slowing up, and their every move 
is beginning to be an effort. It’s hard to keep them 
at the’ machines and production will begin to suf- 
fer 

The answer is human inefficiency—and it’s won- 
derful what a little pure, cold water will do to wake 


them up 


Put in a few PURO Cooler Fountains near your 
machines and watch the effects Respect the work- 
ing comforts of your operatives and you will keep 
them on their toes and make them want to work. 


PURO Sanitary Cooler Fountains are an improve- 


ment over others on the market. The cooler is 
AIR-TIGHT, which makes it use less ice 
The ‘‘PURO’’ Fountain is a guard against sick- 


ness IT’S ABSOLUTELY SANITARY—the only 
drinking fountain having a bowl that prevents your 
lips touching the bubbler, 


Not an expenditure, but an investment that will 
pay you dividends. 


Ask for full information today. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


39 MAIN STREET, HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, E. S. Player, Masonic Bldg., 
Greenville, S. CO. 





Registered Trade Mark PATENTED 


SANITARY WATER 
COOLER FOUNTAIN 
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wise subsidized by the government. Now then, that enabled 
them to give these long terms, but, as that organization 
was based upon the help of the government you can see 
that Germany cannot depend upon that, and from now on 
remember that the organization upon which these carte!s 
were based has become entirely disrupted because of the 
conditions in Europe. 

You need not worry about the possibility of Germany 
from now on giving the terms which she has given hereto- 
fore. 
By ninety days sight I mean ninety days after arrival of 
You might have to go to 


Your terms need not be more than ninety days sight. 


the draft in a foreign country. 
120 days oceasionally, but ninety, I believe, you will find 
will be all right. Furthermore, remember that the ecompeti- 
tion from Europe that you are to meet will by no means be 
as strenuous as it was before the war. You only have to 
read the newspapers to see the upheaval in the industrial 
and economical condition in all Europe, and remember that 
the European workman is going to get from 50 to 100 
per cent, and in some cases 200 per cent more for his labor 
after the war than before the war. Remember that after 
the contact of the European workman with the American 
soldier—and over 2,000,000 American boys have been there 
—the European workman is going back to his own factory 
a very dissatisfied man. He found that the Americans are 
getting two, three, and four times more than he is. He 
found that the American soldier was fed much better. He 
found that the American soldier was paid much better 
wages as a soldier, and he has found through contact with 
him that he is paid far more as a laborer, and this is what 
is ereating the uneasiness and dissatisfaction in Europe. 
They will never go back to the old basis. As an illustration 
of how high costs are going to handicap England and how 
the shoe is now on the other foot, this morning’s paper will 
tell you that President Gary of the Steel Trust now states 
that steel can be purchased at $20 less a ton in this country 
today than it can in England. That’s a very weighty thing 
for you to remember—$20 a ton less in the United States 
than in England. 

How about the bankers’ trade acceptance? 
Well now, you are getting into bank- 


A MEMBER: 

Mr. O’MALLEY: 
ing, There are various ways of financing your foreign 
trade, all based, of course, upon the eredit information of 
clients. If the client in the South American country—you 
may know one, and you may wish to sell him on open ae- 
eount. Personally, I do not think the open account is a 
good method. You are endeavoring to get away from it in 
this country on the trade acceptance. Therefore, I see no 
reason why you should do in a foreign country what your 
domestic business is against. The method adopted is the 
method of draft, and also the method of acceptance. Now, 
through the method of draft you always have something 
definite and concrete, and, furthermore, through establish- 
ing a relation with a bank, we will discount the draft for 
you even before it is accepted. We do not wait until the 
draft gets down to Argentine and then after it is accepted, 
If your credit standing here is all right, you 
Your local 


discount it. 
ean arrange a line of discount with a bank. 
bank will attend to that, or if you prefer to do business 
with an international institution we would be only too 
glad to consider it. 

That relation means that we will discount your drafts 
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up to the figure 6. Say it is $5,000, $10,000, $15,000 or 


$100,000, covering a certain period. If, for instance, you 


feel that you are going to do a foreign business of $20,0'0 
a month, and that you are going to transact that business 
on a 90-day basis, you would really need a minimum of 
$100,000 as credit in the bank to earry you over. Now, whi 
limit 


$15,000 or 


we say $100,000, we do not you to $100,000. You 


might get an extra $10,000 or £91) 000—when 


you get over the line we will tell you, We are more eare- 
ful about the drawee on a draft, because we now have eredit 
information that will give us this data instantly. If 

drawee is all right we do not mind if you take an extra 


$20,000 or $25,000, but it is well for you to establish a dis 


count line with a bank. Then there is another medium 


of course the draft in its terms would be based upon the 


eredit of the individual, but if his standing was such that 
you did not give him any time in the foreign country, that 
vou are not willing to extend to him time, there is a medium 
docu- 


for doing that by what we refer to as cash against 


ments. That’s a sight draft in a foreign country. Upon 


the arrival of the documents in a foreign country we retain 


them. You see we protect your interests to that extent in 


those countries, but you cannot send these documents to 


Venezuela and you cannot send them to Colombia, where 
the law of the country compels you to make your 


t 


direct consignee, if it is a direct 


eonsignee 


lading to the 


we cannot protect you. The consignee in the foreign coun- 
that 


are consigned to him, he 


try knows the merchandise has come and he 


that they ean find that out from 


the manifest, which, of course, is publie property, and 

ean place his bond with the Government, and it is usually 
triple the estimated amount of the duties imposed, and he 
merchandise from the warehouses, in spite 


ean retire the 


of the fact that the doeuments may be in the hands of the 


bank. That is a very important point to remember with re- 
gard to Venezuela and Colombia. 

Now, if the credit information does not warrant an ex- 
tension of time after the documents arrive, that’s a sight 
draft. If, however, you wish to give sixty or ninety days, 


and you think it is advisable to do so—if the credit data 


warrants it—then make your draft ninety days after sight, 
or 120 days after sight. Remember, in giving 120 days 
after sight on Argentine, if that is to be discounted on the 
hank, charge interest not for 120 days, but for 120 days plus 


the estimated time it will take for it to go down and come 


back. In other words, they vive you the net proceeds ot 


that draft today, but they are figuring interest from the 


time in which you are in over-draft with the bank. You 
see you have the money today. It takes a month to get 
down there, a month after it reaches there, and a month 
coming back to New York, before it is accepted, and then 
the time that the draft runs, In other words, five months 
are involved on a 120 day sight draft. You might date your 
drafts, if you have your time running from date, why, then, 
of course, an extra charge of one month should be made, 
that is for the return voyage or whatever the time 
draft would eall for. 
There is another medium referred to as commercial 
eredit. There are also 


credit. refer to it as export 


We 
credits, of course, ealled import credits, but an export credit 


that would be used to finanee we will say shipments that 


you have made in South America would operate in this 
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way: There are various kinds of export credits in a line 
such as the machinery line, and they demand usually what 
is referred to as a confirmed export eredit. A confirmed 


export eredit is one which is not revoeable without the con- 
sent of the four parties thereto, that is, the merchant in the 
foreign country who opened the credit, the bank in the for- 
eign country who opened it, the bank in this country 
through whom it was made available, and your firm. A 
confirmed eredit, therefore, is always better for your pur- 
pose, because if you manufactured hosiery for a special or- 


will 


| ‘pon receipt by 


der, you want to make sure that the bank pay vou 


upon presentation to it of the documents. 
the bank of the documents, a commercial credit is opened, 
for instanee, we will say for a shipment to Argentine, we 
will immediately notify you that the eredit has been opened 
through the Buenos Ayres Braneh of the Bank and by 
whoever the purchaser of the hosiery happens to be. We 
would also notify you of the conditions under which we 
will make payment. Those conditions will generally be cov- 
ered in a specified shipment of hosiery, and we will pay you, 
no draft is necessary, a simple receipt is all that is re- 
quired. The receipt is always taken in duplicate and one 


copy forwarded to the Braneh, as an indication to them 


that we have paid the money. 
class of eredit, however, which is 
the kind to which I think reference is made on this slip, 
Let 


us assume that a firm in the Argentine wanted to purchase 


There is another 


which is known as the acceptance or banker’s credit. 


an amount of goods which would be beyond the amount 
that you would eare to extend credit for, that, let us assume, 
you would be willing to give them a $5,000 bill of goods but 
you would not care to give them a $25,000 bill. They claim 
to the Argentine agent that their eredit standing is A No, 1. 
All right. 


should be able to prove it through their bank in their own 


If the credit standing is A No. 1 they naturally 
home city. That bank might be our branch or any bank in 


the foreign country—their own bank. Therefore, all they 
have to do is to go to a banker and tell him, “Here, I want 
$25,000 worth of 


They, however, do not want to extend me any 


to place an order jn the United States for 
knit goods. 
time, as they do not know me as yet. This is our first order. 
Now then, we do not want to pay eash and they demand 
eash in New York. What is the solution to this problem?” 
Well, the banker, if he is a banker familiar with foreign 
trade, will say, “Well, your credit condition with us is such 
that we will grant you time to pay the draft that will come 
through, or we will grant you time to pay after the doeu- 
ments arrive.” The banker will say, “Here, we will give 
you these three months that you want after the arrival of 
the documents on these conditions”—there are various con- 
ditions. 

One of the conditions will be, if his eredit is A No. 1, to 
That’s a eredit relation 
bank. 


deliver the documents to him clean, 
between the foreign client and his You have noth- 
ing to do with that. 

Another condition would be that they store the merchan- 
dise on what they call a warehouse receipt, and simply ap- 
portion it out to him $1,000 or $2,000 worth at a time, or 
a case or two cases at a time as he may need them, the un- 
derstanding being that the reimbursements for such sales are 
to come back into that bank or part thereof, whatever part 
is agreed upon, until the maturity and entire liquidation of 


the item. 
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Another condition could be on what is known as a trust 
receipt, letting the foreign merchant take his merchandise 
out, but the title to which vests and remains in the bank, 
giving the bank the right to enter upon the premises and 
taking all of it, or what portion they can get hold of, at any 
time they may find it necessary to do so. 

Another means would be through the bank down there 
drawing a draft on the foreign client for the time speei- 
fied in the eredit, and upon his acceptance of that draft 
then delivering to him the documents. Remember the bank 
always controls the merchandise, and they will only release 
it upon compliance by the foreign client of your specifie in- 
structions. In this particular instance that I am speaking 
of, this is a eredit relation between the foreign client and 
his bank. When they have come together, when they thor- 
oughly understand these conditions, and when the bank has 
agreed to any one of these numerous conditions mentioned, 
then and only then will that foreign bank eable or write to 
the National City Bank of New York instructing it to ae- 
cept the draft drawn upon it by the so-and-so hosiery or 


All We this 


We immediately notify you of the conditions. 


knitting house. right. receive eredit here. 
The condi- 
tions will be that upon your presenting to us documents 
covering an amount of merchandise in knitted goods, the 
value of which is $25,000, we will thereupon accept your 
draft drawn upon us for the time specified in the credit. 
You 
can see, therefore, that you have the cash, because a bank 
like the National City Bank or the Corn Exchange Bank, 


or any reputable bank, when accepting your draft gives 


Let us assume that it is three months or four months. 


you what is called in bank parlance, prime paper. 

Now then, upon our receiving theze documents, what do 
Of course, the documents are evidence 
You can only have the 


we do with them? 
that your shipment has been made. 
documents signed when the shipment has been placed upon 
the steamer or on the dock adjacent to the steamer, and 
they are signed either by the Captain of the ship or the 
Agent of Having received the documents 
from you the control of the merchandise is now in us. We 
immediately forward them to the foreign branch or foreign 
When they receive the documents 


the company, 


correspondent bank. 
there covering a specific shipment, they immediately refer 
to the original conditions under which you opened the credit, 
and will only surrender to you those documents upon your 
compliance with whatever those conditions may have been. 
Remember particularly if it is a condition of the draft that 
they are to draw upon the foreign client, the draft drawn 
by the foreign bank upon the foreign client is always from 
five to ten days short of the draft that you draw upon the 
New York Bank, so as to give the bank in the foreign coun- 
try time—five or ten days—in which to get the money on 
the draft, so as to eable it to New York in time to enable 
the bank in New York to meet it—acceptance, in other 
The bank in this transaction has not used a penny 
The bank in the foreign country has 


words. 
of their own money. 
loaned its eredit and the bank in this country has loaned 


its eredit. 





The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, 
announce the appointment of N. B. Stewart, as district rep- 
resentative in charge of their St. Louis territory. Offices 
have been opened at 708 Merchants-LaClede Building, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
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72 James St. North 


TRANSFERRED HOSE AND HALF HOSE 


when made on our 


MODEL B 


With automatic means for prepar- 
ing the machine for transfer, require 
less moves on the part of the 
operator. his means increased 


production and lower cost. 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway, New York 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1006 Realty Building. 
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FLATLOCK 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


“The Seam That Sells the Garment” 


So many lines of knit underwear are 

being manufactured that the experienced 
: buyer in picking the wheat from the 
chaff chooses a line that is made with 
the F/atlock Seam. 
There must be a reason. The Fdatlock 
Seam is the best Seam in the world be- 
cause it has the points of superiority 
noted at the left. 
The Flatlock Seam is a selling feature 
that manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer can use---one that the retail 
customer will appreciate if rightly em- 
phasized. 








An absolutely flat seam. 


A locked seam We are proud of the Flatlock Seam and 
A strong seam justly so, being sustained by the 
a elastic seam knowledge that nearly 300 manufacturers 
A thin sec a . es 
wing in the United States, Great Britain and 
A friendly seam , . . 
lle Canada are using the Flatlock Seam in 
An ornamental seam ‘ 
| | the manufacture of their trade-marked 
(Illustration shows you its construction) . 
lines. 
+ Unless you are already using F/atlock 
machines, you should investigate their 
merits. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


Trade Mark 
HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Brussels, Milan. 





Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ont 
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The Knit Goods Market 


A complete revival of activity in the knitting industry 
was witnessed in June, trading in almost all lines being up 
to near the level just previous to the armistice. There is 
an evident scarcity of the more expensive hosiery and an 
improved demand, at slightly higher prices, for coarse cot- 
ton goods. While business appears to be on a demand and 
supply basis, with practically no speculative buying, the 
situation is viewed as in a way dangerous. Inflated values 
and shortage of merchandise has stimulated expansion of 
the industry, and new capital is being offered, with a pos=i- 
bility of bringing output up to a stage where a surplus 
might be expected. While there is a strong call from over- 
seas for knit goods, there is fear that the exports will fall 
short of absorbing more than a fraction of the surplus. 

Silk is selling at the highest price recorded in the his- 
tory of the industry, and importers say that in view of de- 
mand, here and in Japan, and the outlook for a diminished 
crop, prices must go still higher. Some manufacturers 
have bought up to December at near the peak price. The 
‘all for nearby delivery indicates a shortage in manufac- 
turers’ hands. Both Japan and artificial silk are almost 
unobtainable in any material quantity for spot. 

Heavy buying of light weight underwear for the current 
season is regarded as refuting the idea that dealers were 
well supplied, and it is expected the same situation as to 
Fall underwear will be shown in large repeat orders, many 
of which may not get through, as most of the mills in New 
England and New York State are operating far under e¢.- 
pacity, owing to a vacuum as to help which it seems im- 
possible to fill. 

The sweater coat and faney knit goods industry is in 
a very healthy condition, demand being strong and early 
deliveries called for. Buyers are reported taking about 
normal quantities. 

Prophesies of several months ago of a shortage of cer- 
tain lines of knit goods have become a vexatious realiza- 
tion, and war-time prices are being paid by jobbers for 
some few lines, notably trade-marked goods from several 
mills. 

As a matter of fact, silk hosiery is being taken eagerly 
at prices higher than prevailed at any time during the war. 

Light-weight underwear for the current season is becom- 
ing scarcer every day, and not a few mills are entirely out 
of the market so far as new business is concerned. 

Men’s bal briggans, which for a time were being slaugh- 
tered in the race for business, are fetching more nearly 
a price commensurate with cost of production based on 
yarns before the recent upward movement got into swing. 

In cotton underwear for Fall there has been a slight 
softening of the market, for what reason no one seems to 
know. Distributors had bought in fairly good quantity, 
but certainly have not covered for requirements as they may 
be measured at this time. 

Hosiery, even down to low end cotton goods, is causing 
agents and commission houses considerable uneasiness. 
Prices are being advanced with every spurt in the business 
of many of the mills, and orders sent through at what are 
understood to be mill prices frequently are rejected, with 
the information that new figures have been placed on the 
goods. Thus it happens that many orders placed by jobbers 
are returned to agents and commission men for a revision 


ot prices, In some instances the buve r meets the mill; 1n 
others the order is lost for the tin 

The practice of manutacturers declining orders hel 
own prices, without having given notice of a chang 5 


} 


condemned by other mills as well as by their repress 


ntatives, 


who complain that they are placed in an embarrassing } 


tion with their customers. Furthermore, there is dang 
driving buyers out of the market. 

Knit goods transactions, in the main are on a supp 
and demand basis. Merchants are taking for their needs, 
and some of them are scattering their orders as a sa 
against being left without merchandise at a critical mo 
ment. In this respect only are purchases being made in 
excess of anticipated requirements. 

The distributing trade needs no proof other than that 
which already has been supplied that goods are searce, and 
is trying to guard against delinquency in deliveries—of 
hosiery in particular. Therefore it is inexplicable that 
there should have come a temporary quiet in Fall cotton 
underwear. 

Some tew weeks ago the trade was playing for a cot- 
ton price of 35 cents or better. During the Memorial day 
holidays cotton, as will be recalled, slumped. Since then 
there have been advances, but buyers for the time lost faith 
in cotton as an :mmediate 35 cent proposition. 

Regardless of what may befall cotton, which is liable 
to hit considerably better than the once-looked figure should 
the South be visited by heavy rainfalls, cotton underwear, 
it is held, should sell for more this season than jobbers 
now are paying. There is a serious shortage of help in 
the Mohawk Valley and in New England, some mills being 
down to 50 per cent of their forees of a few months ago. 
Knitters in Massachusetts seem to have absolutely vanished. 
It seldom happens that an advertisement for help brings 
a response from anyone out of employment. At least one 
mill in Amsterdam, N. Y., advanced the wages of all help 
10 per cent two weeks ago. Cohoes is short on production, 
and there is not a northern underwear centre where the 
help is anywhere near machine capacity. It needs no 
wiseacre, therefore, to foresee a shortage of Fall under- 
wear, but there is an opening for a diagnostician who ean 
explain the attitude of jobbers who are deferring their 
purchases for full requirements, for it is doubtful if more 
than a few manufacturers would be willing to guarante¢ 
early deliveries at any price or late deliveries at present 
prices. 

An underwear mill selling the retail trade has closed 
for the Fall season so far as initial orders are concerned, 
and announces a 10 per cent advance in prices. Buying 
was on a seale which carried sales over the estimated top, 
and may have been stimulated by the knowledge that prices 
were to go higher. While the management feels that deal 
ers covered for their wants, road salesmen, who have 
been in closer touch with the trade, look for heavy repeat 
orders at the higher quotations. This mill already is plan- 
ning for its opening for Spring, which, it is believed, will 
be about six weeks later than normally. 

At least one of the New England mills selling to re 
tailers is oversold, on the basis of the present output, and, 
unless additional help can be procured, will be compelled 
to seale orders. Even now customers calling for early de- 
livery find they cannot be accommodated, and dealers who 









































return of 2o0ds in 


did not hesitate to insist on rebates or 

the early part of the year are receiving little or no con- 
sideration. Early repeat orders have little show of getting 
through, unless there shall come relief from the help situa 


tion, and that speedily. 


Thus, while a few very few jobbers are willing to 
take echanees with both price and delivery, others are ope- 
rating along lines calculated to assure them merchandise at 
a time when it may be difficult to get it. 

There is a minority element in the trade which takes 
the view that either of a half dozen contingencies might 
arise to bring about a temporary slump during which, they 
affect to believe, prices would tumble as they did following 
that memorable day in November in 1918. That 


might come a check to general buying no one will gainsay, 


there 


but it would be short lived. 

The government says, “Build now.” But the government 
is not building, and private construction work is waiting 
for evidence of a return of sanity in labor ecireles. Rail- 
road construction and re-equipment are being held up for 
the present. All of this is in reserve, and its start seems 
certain to mark the dawn of a long period of commercial 
activity such as has been witnessed in knit goods and tex- 
tiles generally for the last month and even now shows 
no recession. 

The outlook is for a strong market, with perhaps oe- 
sasional periods of rest, and it will be a substantial and 
healthy market unless the mistake be made of putting prices 
on a prohibitory basis or taking undue advantage of cir- 
cumstances. 

Except as to low end eotton hosiery, prices already are 
too’ high, from the standpoint ‘of the incomes of the masses; 
but they certainly cannot go lower while production costs 
remain at or near the present level. Yet to operate on any 
other than an absolutely conservative basis will be to in- 
vite disaster. 

With hosiery tram silk selling at and about $10 a pound 
it would seem that in this division of the trade, at least, 
there is need for caution. This is very cleverly expressed 
by a commission merchant to whom a very large order for 
ladies’ silk hosiery was offered, for fall delivery. He re- 
minded the buyer, rated one of the ablest representative 
of jobbers, that it would be as hazardous for the buyer’s 
principals to commit themselves at this time for delivery 
of silks in September as it would for a mill to contract 
now for tram silk. His ultimatum was jn substance as fol- 
“I will not have my mill buy silk unless I first have 
You want the goods; I want business, 


lows: 
sold the hosiery. 
and the mill will be willing to take an order, but it must 
be written and signed, and must be irrevocable. On that 
basis we can trade.” The buyer admitted the soundness 
of the reasoning, but declined to accept the proposal. 

The probabilities are this buyer, unless he ean find a 
mill willing to assume all the risk, eventually will pay more 
than the high prices of to-day. On the day the conversation 
referred to was had raw silk was selling at $9.17% a 
pound for best No. 1 to extra, and hosiery tram at $10.10. 
A Japanese silk importer says in all sincereity he looks for 
increased prices. The consumption of silk, he says, is very 
heavy, and that stocks in mill hands are low is indicated by 
the enormous buying for nearby delivery. 

This silk merchant states that Japan at present is con- 


suming more silk than normally, and he says the new crop 
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promises to run from five to ten per cent under that of the 
current season, which is about at the close. 

Prices are the highest in the history of the silk industry. 
They will go higher if consumption continues on the pres- 
ent basis. Should consumption fall off or the market suf- 
fer a severe jolt there will be a day of sad reckoning for 
are manufacturers who have 


some for there 


bought hosiery tram at and above $9.50 a pound for Decem- 


operators, 


ber delivery, and merchants who are committed for manu- 
facturers of silk to’ January 1. Jobbers who following 
armistice day, got by with cancellations, “because they 
had been good customers,” will not be slow to repeat if 
there comes the slightest indication of a possible slump. 
Some manufacturers, holding this view, are selling for only 
selected accounts and are hedging contracts with stronger 
safety provisions, not in anticipation of any decline, but 
for averting a repetition of the scandalous treatment which 
yas accorded them a few months ago. 

This is true in particular of mills operating in silk 
lines, in which there were startling advances in July. La- 
dies 10-thread full fashioned stockings which had been sell- 
ing at $18 for November delivery were moved up to $20. 
Eight-thread from the same mills, previously going to 
jobbers at $14, now are $16. What now is commanding 
$20 sold in 1914 at less than $7. Aline of ladies seamless 
selling at $13 was sold at $3.50 before peace was disturbed 


by war. And at to-day’s prices there are not enough to 
go round. 


There will be no lessened use of silk stockings so long 
as wages remain at present levels, unless, as in artificial 
silk, supply run short of demand, and no material decline 
in prices, under any circumstances, is looked for, unless the 
unforeseen oceur or Japan relents. 

Too many women—and men—wear silk stockings when 
cotton would serve very well. Of several hundred female 
operatives in a silk hosiery mill in Philadelphia, more than 
80 per cent, as shown by a canvass made by the management, 
wear silks seven days a week. They wouldn’t think of 
going to work in cotton or mercerized stockings, and of 
those who do wear the latter, nearly all insist on having 
the mock fashion, showing a seam on the back of the leg. 

A line of misses mercerized finer than 300 needle re- 
cently was taken off the market by a southern mill, at a 
price of $4, and will not be restored under $4.25. An im- 
portant jobber insists the stockings belongs in the retail 
50 cent elass and cannot be sold by manufacturers at even 
$4. The mill in this ease will sell at $4.25 or better or 
not at all, the management paying not the slightest atten- 
tion to jobbers’ ideas as to retail “popular” prices. 

A Philadelphia mill is taking orders for women’s 220 
needle full mercerized, mock fashion, at $3.75, an advance 
of 25 cents over the recent price, and 50e¢ better than the 
price of a few months ago, all the business that it can ac- 


commodate. The plain leg sells for 25 cents less than the 


mock fashion. 

Women’s 176 needle cotton stockings were the last in 
hosiery lines to respond to the swing of the tide. But 
these too are in a much stronger position than during the 
period when the bottom in low end cotton lines was reached. 
Women’s 28 ounce, carded, 176 needle, moved up to $1.75, 
at which figure sales are reported having been made. 

Misses’ 28 ounce ribs, which had been selling at $1.25, 
moved up a dime, and jt is understood sales have been made 
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at $1.40, while 24 ounce have been taken by jobbers at 
$1.25. 

Several mills have withdrawn their boys’ 3-pound ribs, 
and misses’ fine gauge ribs were taken off the market by 
In the 


principal hosiery selling centres withdrawal notices and new 


other manufacturers pending a revision of prices. 


price announcements became more common than price re- 
ductions were in January and February. 

One mill—southern—withdrew of 
84 needle half hose after selling for a short time at $1.50. 
This line frequently is referred to in the trade as “Georgia 
Knit.” 

New prices are continually being made on 144 needle 
half hose, which only a few weeks ago were being offered 
by some mills at 85 cents and under, in some instances. The 
June spurt brought the price up to $1.05, sales being made, 
however, at $1 by a few mills. These figures apply to 
the looped toe, the sewed toe selling at 90 cents to a dollar. 

It dawns on the mind of some manufacturers of 144 
and 176 needle half hose that the suggestion of several 
weeks ago to keep production down to the bone and sit 
steady for a rise was a good one, Had it been more general- 
ly followed a number of manufacturers would have escaped 
unnecessary losses and a number of shrewd jobbers would 
not be in the enjoyment of a position which will enable 
them, for a short time, to sell at handsome profits at less 
than the then mill prices. The history of what happened 
to the market in 1914 has been repeated, with emphasis. 

History is indeed repeating itself, in the not wholly 
Distributors who de- 


its line two-pound 


unexpected situation in knit goods. 
ferred buying in expectation of an attempt to bring about 
lower price levels are paying the usual penalty, in both 
advances and difficulty of obtaining much needed delivery. 
Manufacturers who fell for the stampede inaugurated by 
the distributing trade and, during the unnecessary scare 
let accumulations go at sacrifice prices, are being reminded 
of the profits they might have had and which are being 
realized by those who were shrewd enough to operate sanely 
and conservatively while the skies were dark. 

Jobbers who, acting on first impulse, returned merchan- 
dise or cancelled their orders, have gained nothing but the 
ill will of mills with which they had been having transactions 
running over a period of years. Manufacturers who ac- 
cepted cancellations, while they may be gainers in having 
obtained better or as good prices as those named last year, 
really are losers in another direction, in that they permitted 
abuses when they ought to have been resisted to the utter- 
most, and thus established a precedent for the future, when, 
perhaps, it may be found that excess stocks, rather than 
any change in economic, political or labor conditions, will 
he used for again undertaking to ram valves. 

It will be well for manufacturers to guard against fall- 
ing into the error that present market activity will con- 
tinue for more than a few years and that therefore they 
will be warranted in extravagant extensions of plants. 
Supplies in some lines are short now, but this will not 
continue indefinitely, for there are those who will not be 
slow to undertake to fill the gap, hoping to travel a swift 
road to suecess on a rising market, and will shoot beyond 
the target. Buy conservatively and cautiously for every 
need, sell to selected accounts or on terms that cannot be 
evaded and keep a finger on the pulse as though it were 
known another armistice period were possible, ought to be 
the policy of manufacturers. 
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Business in coarse gauge cotton hosiery should be due 


in the not distant future to a revival such as came to the 


trading in light weight underwear, and may be hastened by 


the poliey of some manufacturers to get out of the lov 
end business. A southern mill is among those which ha 

abandoned or are about to abandon the manufacture o 
176 needle stockings, for women. In this lin ere 1S e! 


tirely too much difference between mill prices and the pr'ees 


, some ot the retail stores, 


which consumers are paying it 
A retailer operating a neighborhood store in an eastern city 


tells his customers the eotton stockings which he is selling 


at 50 cents a pair are “the cheapest he can buy.” A pair 
of stockings bought from this dealer was examined and 
found to be of 176 needle, of ordinary yarn. Thus the 


consumer is paying $6 a dozen, as against $1.25 obtained 
by many manufacturers in the last several weeks. 
Some interests believe that manufacturers would create 
a better demand for the 176 needle goods were they to 
put prices about where they ought to be. Retainers can 
well pay more than they are assumed to be paying job- 
bers for this elass of goods, and still realize a handsome 
profit. It has been intimated that it might not be a bad 
idea for mills making this elass of hosiery to agree upon 
a plan for reaching consumers direct, first, for relieving 
manufacturers of the suspicion that they are profiteering, 
and second, to pass to the ultimate buyer at least .a part 
of the scandalous profit that is being taken somewhere be- 
tween mill and consumer. 

There will come a renewal of demand for 176 needle 
stockings in the ordinary course, just as developed for light 
weight underwear, which also was selling under value, and. 
taking into consideration the very high prices of mercer- 
ized yarns, it should not be long delayed, particularly in 
view of the present searcity of all lines except the low 
end. 

The out look would seem to favor long continued brisk- 
ness in manufactured goods. France and Belgium eannot 
be expected to play any great part for at least a year in 
helping to clothe the world; Germany may be regarded as 
out of the reckoning for a long time; England is burdened 
with higher cotton and yarn costs than is the United States, 
and will be until shipping improves; Japan is increasing 
her output of yarns and finished product, but for the pres- 
ent will be only a small factor in textiles, so that it would 
appear that for it least a year or a year and a half the 
mills of the United States will have all the business they 
ean take eare of, if the shortage of labor continues. 

It should take all of eighteen months for other countries 
up in knit When they do, demand will 


be shifted from finished product to raw material. 


to eateh woods. 
In the 


the 


pressure on mills, and with other lines of hosiery stead- 


meantime it would seem there can be no abatement ot 
ily advancing in response.to demand and short supply, 
176 and 144 needle stockings, it seems logical, cannot but 
move into a more commanding position. Until they fetch 
what they are worth, based on yarn, labor and all around 
higher cost, production could be curtailed without serious 
loss to any one save those dealers who are profiting ex- 
orbitantly becouse of weakness or timidity among manu- 
facturers. 

The notion which prevailed among some jobbers dur- 
ing the slump which followed the cessation of hostilities 
in France, that alleged imperfections in merchandise war- 
ranted cancellation of orders, received a jolt in the verdict 
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reached recently in the Federal Court in Baltimore, Md., in 
the case of Paulson, Linkroum & Co. against the Blue 
Ridge Knitting Mills, Hagerstown, Md. 

A contract for yarn was entered into in October, 1918, 
while the market was still in the ascendency, but delivery 
was not made until November, some days after the armis- 
tice was signed. Delivery was rejected, on the ground of 
defects in the yarn. It was specified in the contract that 
the mill was to have the right to reject yarn not conforming 
to specifications, but not to cancel. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. brought suit to recover $5000. 
The jury returned a verdict in their favor for $3475. It 
seems the court construed the agreement between the parties 
to mean that even though the yarn did not conform to 
specifications, the seller enjoyed the privilege of replacing 
it within reasonable time. 

The outcome of the trial was awaited with considerable 
interest, the cireumstances being such that the award might 
constitute a precedent in the question of a buyer's right 
to cancel an order, in a declining market, on the pretext 
that the merchandise was defective. Under the verdict, it 
is held, many of the cancellations of knit goods orders 
which were accepted by mills while buyers were suffering 
from peace shock could have been enforced if sellers had 
but shown the courage to test their rights before a jury. 
In the future, it is felt, mills will be slower to permit a 
“oood eustomer” to return merchandise or repudiate an 
order unless there be more valid reason therefor than a 
missing stitch here and there or slightly uneven lengths. 

Another question yet to be determined—one in which 
many manufacturers are interested—is that as to their 
legal status when shipping direct to a merchant on an order 
of a commission house guaranteeing as to payment, but 
not against cancellation. 

A Pennsylvania mill for some time had been receiving 
orders from a New York Commission house, shipping al- 
ways to the jobber customer of the commission merchants. 
In line with this understanding between mill and com- 
mission merchant, four shipments were made to a jobber 
on Orehard street, New York, invoiced to the commission 
house. The jobber accepted one shipment and the com- 
mission house made payment to the mill. Three other 
shipments were rejected. 

The jobber contends he did not know the mill in any 
of the transactions, that its dealings were with the com- 
mission house. Yet the jobber did write to the mill, in 
effect, that they “would not accept the goods unless given a 
lower price” than that at which they had been bought. 
Nevertheless, these jobbers refuse to recognize the mill in as- 
serting its right to payment for what was shipped. The 
commission house refuses to undertake to force the jobber 
to live up to his agreement, and for the present the manu- 
facturer is undecided whether to proceed against the con- 
signee or the commission merchant who designated where 
the consignment should be sent. An attorney to whom 
the question was submitted holds that, the jobber having 
expressed a willingness to aecept delivery if the price were 
reduced, did recognize the shipper, and that therefor the 
latter could recover from the jobber. There is no doubt 
the question would be disposed of very soon were the mill 
not in that elass which attaches more importance to a 
eustomer’s account than adherence to established  prin- 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

The United Hosiery Mills Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
build an additional mill and add 25 new cotiages. 

The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
incorporated with capital of $100,000 to build hosiery mill. 

Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga. Tenn., wit! 
capital stock of $15,000, has secured a building and js pur- 
chasing machinery to manufacture hosiery. 

Sunshine Hosiery Co., Murfreesboro, Tenn., has ae- 
quired the Bivin’s property and the eapacity of the mill is 
to be doubled. 

Tar Heel Hosiery Mill, Ine., West Durham, N. C., or- 
ganized with capital stock of $250,000. Officers J. S. Carr, 
Jr. W. F. Carr and A, H. Carr. Have purchased Pilot 
Hosiery Mills and will open and operate the mill. 

Knox Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., incorporated 
with $40,000 capital by O. A. Knox, E. P. Jory and J. T. 
Jarnagan. 

Amendment to charter of Kinsgport Hosiery Mills, in- 
corporated. W. B, Davis, president, and Edward C. Bailey, 
secretary; increasing capital from $500,000 to $600,000, and 
creating an additional preferred stock. 

The Liberty Hosiery Company of Rock Hill made ap- 
pleation for an amendment to its charter, allowing an in- 
crease in its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Burlington (N. C.) Textile Company has been in 
corporated with capital of $100,000 to manufacture lios- 
jery. Incorporators are C. R. Love, W. W. Brown, and 
W. M. Brown. 

Contract has been awarded by the Mutual Hosiery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for the ereetion of a new two-story 
brick plant at Cottman and Tulip streets, The structure 
will be about 50x110 and 43x82 feet, and is estimated to 
eost $40,000. 

The Fairlawn Knitting Company, Woonsocket, R. L, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to operate 
a plant for the manufacture of knit specialties. Albert Gi- 
rard and O. H. Champagne, and R. Lussier-Decelles, 627 
School street, Woonsocket, are the incorporators. 

The Hub Knitting Mills, 134 Spring street, New York, 
is understood to have completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a four-story brick factory owned and occupied by 
the Wagner Comb Manufacturing Company, Buchman 
street and Myrtle avenue, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Harbor Mills, Egg Harbor City, N. J., recently or- 
ganized, has broken ground for the erection of a new local 
plant, to be devoted to the produetion of light-weight union 
suits. It is expected that active operations will be com- 
menced about July 15. Emil P, Morgenweck, Egg Harbor 
City, and Osear H. Price, Philadelphia, Pa., are interetsed 
in the new organization. 

Arrangements have been completed by the Lehman 
Williams Knitting Company, 113-15 South Water Street, 
Peoria, Ill., for the erection of a new four-story and base- 
ment knitting mill, about 60x160 feet, to provide for in 
creased capacity, to be located on Adams street. Contract 
for construction has been awarded. 

Arrangements have recently been completed by the 
Goodyear Hosiery Company, Kenosha, Wis., for the con- 
struction of a new two-story factory and office building ad- 
dition to its plant, about 36x44 feet, et:mated to cost $16,- 


000. Contraet for erection has been awarded. 
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Wildman Motor Drive 





















Look this drive over, and then | 
go out in your knitting room and | 
form a mental picture of how it | 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual | 
Motors. Dangerous belts and | 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. ! 


But the improved appearance | 
of the knitting room is not the | 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 


loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine | 
in a half hour’s time, by simply | 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. | 


ly done away with. | 





No drilling or tapping is neces- 


| sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. | 
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Knitters, knit goods and knitting machinery and equip- 
ment took Philadelphia by storm the first week in June. 
The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers held their fifteenth annual convention at the 
Commercial Museum on June 3rd, 4th and 5th in conjune- 
tion with the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Export Exposition which was held in the main hall from 
June 2nd to 13th. 

Knit goods manufacturers and spinners from the South, 
the middle West and even from Canada were in attend- 
ance and despite the extremely warm weather of the open- 
ing week the smaller lecture hall, where the association 
meetings were held, was comfortably filled when 

The Tuesday Morning Session. 
was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by President Johnston. 
The Rev. Dr. H. W. Barras opened the proceedings with 
a short prayer, after which the chairman announced that 
because of the heat it would be entirely proper for those 
present to remove their coats and get as comfortable as 
“Coming to Philadelphia to many of us seems as 
continued President John- 


and the Knit Goods 


possible. 
if we were coming back home,” 
ston, “but even in coming home we always like to feel that 
we are welcome. Mr. Joseph S. Mae Laughlin, the Diree- 
tor of the Department of Supplies of the City of Philadel- 
phia, has been selected as the man to extend the welcome 
to this gathering this morning.” 

Mr. Mae Laughlin said in part: 

You have started on a eareer that is going to put the 
goods of American manufacture in the front rank among 
Great fields await you in the 
We have built up and 


the nations of all the world. 
Far East and in South America. 
are building up a merchant marine that is going to be 
manned by American sailors, and is going to fly the Ameri- 
can flag and that will enter all the ports of the globe, and 
we want the American manufacturer to be ready to jump 
in at a moment’s notice and supply these various nations 
with what they are now standing in need of and what we 
have the ability to supply. It will be what you are able 
to get in the way of foreign trade that will make for your 
success here at home. 
The Situation Today. 

The response to the address of weleome was made by 
J. J. Phoenix, of the Bradley Knitting Company, of Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, who outlined the danger of attempting to 
force an internationalism that is founded upon an altruistic 
ideal upon nations or peoples who are unprepared for this 
development. No amount, he argued, of wish for ideals 
or desire for achievement in America along moral and so- 
cial development can impose upon a less elevated, intelli- 
gent and civilized people our viewpoint, our ideals, and 
our international sense of honor and justice. The only 
way that that can be accomplished, to my mind, is through 
the foree of arms, and we are not prepared to resort to 
that in order to put upon the world our present ideals and 
our present philosophy of international relations. 

It is the hope of every man of sanity that the ultimate 
fruitage of the Peace Conference will be the elimination 
The abolition of war is no more impossible than 
The abolition of war is as neces- 


of war. 
the abolition of slavery. 
sary to righteousness and peace as the destruction of slav- 
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The Knitters’ Convention 






ery. All that is needed is an enlightened publie ceonse1ous- 
ness, and President Wilson doubtless will find his place in 
history as the champion not of the balance of power but of 
the League of Nations. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, you represent a cross see- 
tion of the United States. Practically every citizen, every 
industry and political and religious faith is directly or in- 
directly represented or interested in this gathering, and we 
will lamentably fail in service to ourselves and our coun- 
try if our work be entered into in any light vein or narrow 
trade sense. 

There are great vital issues pressing for solution that 
There 
our 


will brook little delay, 
shake the 
examined, accepted or rejected. 


are advocated policies that 
life 
As a people we have safe- 


foundations of national that must be 


ly followed the highways of national] development and eon- 





PRESIDENT T. H. JOHNSTON. 


tinental control. Now branching paths are offered to lead 


us into the doubtful, perilous, but, perhaps, romantie rol 


of preservers of the world peace. 
Mr. President, I believe that a word on this subject is 


this meeting. If we are going to enter th 


germane to 


world for trade and commerce, we must consider our re- 
lations to the world socially and ethically. If our position 
as leaders of the League of Nations to preserve the peace 
of the world can be maintained without war. well and good, 
but, gentlemen, if this position rests for its author pon 
millions of armed American youth fighting and dying in 
the uttermost continents of this earth, I, for one, pray that 
this people shall resist that temptation and shall fail to 
ratify that Treaty of Peace. 

Before entering this European war, wlien it was merely 
1 continental war, we were not especially interested, but 
when we realized that it affected our life. our national, so 
cial, political and business life, we entered this war, but 
that is no justification for our notifying the world that we 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 

Wildman Belt Driven Machine 

in a half hour’s time, by simply 

taking out the old side and slip- 

ping in the new drive complete. 

j No drilling or tapping is neces- 
j sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 
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Knitters, knit goods and knitting machinery and equip- 
ment took Philadelphia by storm the first week in June. 
The Nationa] Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers held their fifteenth annual convention at the 
Commercial Museum on June 3rd, 4th and 5th in conjune- 
tion with the Knitting Arts Exhibition and the Knit Goods 
Export Exposition which was held in the main hall from 
June 2nd to 13th. 

Knit goods manufacturers and spinners from the South, 
the middle West and even from Canada were in attend- 
ance and despite the extremely warm weather of the open- 
ing week the smaller lecture hall, where the association 
meetings were held, was comfortably filled when 

The Tuesday Morning Session. 
was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by President Johnston. 
The Rev. Dr. H. W. Barras opened the proceedings with 
a short prayer, after which the chairman announced that 
because of the heat it would be entirely proper for those 
present to remove their coats and get as comfortable as 
“Coming to Philadelphia to many of us seems as 
back home,” continued President John- 


possible. 
if we were coming 
ston, “but even in coming home we always like to feel that 
we are welcome. Mr. Joseph S. Mae Laughlin, the Diree- 
tor of the Department of Supplies of the City of Philadel- 
phia, has been selected as the man to extend the welcome 
to this gathering this morning.” 

Mr. Mae Laughlin said in part: 

You have started on a eareer that is going to put the 
goods of American manufacture in the front rank among 
Great fields await you in the 
We have built up and 


the nations of all the world. 
Far East and in South America. 
are building up a merchant marine that is going to be 
manned by American sailors, and is going to fly the Ameri- 
ean flag and that will enter all the ports of the globe, and 
we want the American manufacturer to be ready to jump 
in at a moment’s notice and supply these various nations 
with what they are now standing in need of and what we 
have the ability to supply. It will be what you are able 
to get in the way of foreign trade that will make for your 
success here at home. 
The Situation Today. 

The response to the address of weleome was made by 
J. J. Phoenix, of the Bradley Knitting Company, of Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, who outlined the danger of attempting to 
force an internationalism that is founded upon an altruistie 
ideal upon nations or peoples who are unprepared for this 
development. No amount, he argued, of wish for ideals 
or desire for achievement in America along moral and so- 
cial development can impose upon a less elevated, intelli- 
gent and civilized people our viewpoint, our ideals, and 
our international sense of honor and justice. The only 
way that that can be accomplished, to my mind, is through 
the force of arms, and we are not prepared to resort to 
that in order to put upon the world our present ideals and 
our present philosophy of international relations. 

It is the hope of every man of sanity that the ultimate 
fruitage of the Peace Conference will be the elimination 
The abolition of war is no more impossible than 
The abolition of war is as neces- 


of war. 
the abolition of slavery. 
sary to righteousness and peace as the destruction of slav- 
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ery. All that is needed is an enlightened publie conscious- 
ness, and President Wilson doubtless will find his place in 
history as the champion not of the balance of power but of 
the League of Nations. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, you represent a cross see- 
tion of the United States. Practically every citizen, every 
industry and political and religious faith is directly or in- 
directly represented or interested in this gathering, and we 
will lamentably fail in service to ourselves and our coun- 
try if our work be entered into in any light vein or narrow 
trade sense. 

There are great vital issues pressing for solution that 
There are advocated policies that 
life that 


Asa people we have safe- 


will brook little delay, 
shake the 
examined, accepted or rejected. 


foundations of our national must be 


ly followed the highways of national development and con- 
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tinental control. Now branching paths are offered to lead 


us into the doubtful, perilous, but, perhaps, romantic role 


of preservers of the world peace. 


Mr. President, I believe that a word on this subject is 
germane to this meeting. If we are going to enter th 
world for trade and commerce, we must consider our re- 
lations to the world socially and ethically. If our position 
as leaders of the League of Nations to preserve th peace 
of the world ean be maintained without war, well and good. 
but, gentlemen, if this position rests for its authority upon 
millions of armed American youth fighting and dving 
the uttermost continents of this earth, I, for one, pray that 
this people shall resist that temptation and shall fail to 
ratify that Treaty of Peace. 

Before entering this European war, whien it was merely 
a continental war, we were not especially interested, but 
when we realized that it affected our life. our national, so- 
cial, political and business life, we entered s war, but 
that is no justification for our notifying world t] we 
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Left to Right: Austin M. Knight of Borne Scrymser Co., F 


Lieut. W. W. Duggan and J. H. Babcock of 


stand ready to enter into any political street brawl] that 
may oeeur on any of the cross roads of the international 
highways. 

I believe that the Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers of the United States does not want 
such a policy fastened upon this nation. Mr. Howe, the 
Commissioner of Emigration in charge of Ellis Island in 
New York, contributes to the Annals of the American So- 
ciety for Political and Social Research. In the May issue 
is an article upon the economic foundation of the League 
of Nations, and he summarizes under four points the 
necessary processes involved in our maintaining this 
League of Nations, and names as the fourth and the most 
important the following: “Possibly the greatest need of 
all is free trade.” 

Professor J. Russell Smith of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the same issue of the same publication in his 
article on “Trade and the League of Nations,” says—and 
he capitalizes it: “It means free trade or war.”’ Are you 
ready to stand that? Is this Association ready to endorse 
that position—and yet you have that in a printed volume 
that any of you can obtain at the book stores in the City 
of Philadelphia, and if you haven’t already possession of 
that volume, I recommend that you buy it and’ read it. 
There are 275 or 300 pages. You will get an illuminating 
light upon the social idealistic theories of some of our wor- 
thy citizens. 

You men must take up the problems of nationalism. 
You men must take up the problems of your social rela- 
tions between yourselves and your help, You must edu- 
cate them. The greatest need today in the world is eduea- 
tion. The greatest need among our help is education. It 
is not the educated help that gives us trouble. It is that 
unedueated foreign element that has come in here bearing 
the burdens and the problems and the limitations and the 
snfferings of their old world experience deeply imbedded 
in their natures. These are the people who are stirring up 
trouble in this country. These are the people who are 
causing the explosions and the eight attempted killings that 
are recorded in this morning’s paper. These are the an- 
archists who have no conception of the American Consti- 
tution and the rights we all enjoy. They are the ones who 
come here with the sole purpose of destroying the estab- 
lished order, of destroying property, of creating in Amer- 
iea the glories of the Soviet Government—the glories of 
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Guerrant, Secretary, Aycock Hosiery Mill, Sout Pittsburgh, Tent 
the Hooker Electroche mical Co New York 


Bolshevism as now expressed in Russia. Do you want it? 
Do you want to build your business on such a basis? Gen- 
tlemen, if you don’t want it you have got to fight and you 
have got to fight hard and long to stamp it out. It is a 
disease; it is a mental miasma and it gets into your blood. 
If you are not careful it gets into your blood through the 
false ideals of helping the other fellow to take out of this 
glorious Constitution and this glorious nation the very 
basic safeguards that protect industry, that protect peoples, 
and that protect and sustain democracy. | warn you. gen- 
tlemen, to give this subject the deepest thought and the 
most earnest effort upon your part for your business and 
your future relation with the people that vou employ, and 
with this nation rests the proper solution of this problem. 

While Mr. Director Mae Laughlin said it would be many 
years before Europe would be able to resume her competi- 
tive production, I challenge that statement, I challenge it 
on this basis. It is true that Europe lost 10,000,000 men 
in the war, but she saved to herself more than 3,000,000 
emigrants who would have come to our shores during the 
years of the war. Under the Treaty of Peace which is to 
be signed, and will be signed. Europe is relieved of that 
horrible and terrible thing called militarism. That in it- 
self, gentlemen, will release into the fields of active indus- 
try more than the other 7,000,000 of people. Don’t fool 
yourself that Britain, France, Belgium, Germany—perfeet 
in her textiles—Austria, Italy, and all these other coun- 


tries—don’t you fool yourselves that they will not be able 





to get a quick come-back. They have got to get a quick 
come-back economically or they will starve. 

One other thing—we have today in the United States 
the most definite, and I believe, the greatest labor shortage 
that we have faced in my time. You find that labor short- 
age, every one of you, in your mills. You find it in the 
actual difficulty in getting help. You find it in the diffi 
culty of keeping help. You find it in the price you have to 
pay for help. The autocraey of capital is no more serious 
as a menace to this country than the autocracy of labor 
ean be, and I believe that the situation that we find our- 
selves in can best be solved by making labor our partners 
and letting them see in a large way that the manufacturing 
end of the business, the office end, the financing end, is not 
wholly a bed of roses. I believe that we have got to give 
these men a larger share in the responsibilities of the man- 


agement and the direction of our businesses. I believe we 
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have got to show them that the problems that we have got to 
solve call for a highly educated and trained mentality that 
reaches beyond the problems of the particular mill or the 
particular output, and so while we recognize the invitation 
to go out and conquer the markets of the world that he at 
our feet, as expressed to us by the Director in his weleom- 
ing words, I wish you to understand that there are prob- 
lems that we must solve first and foremost—the problems 
of our home market, our home labor situation—before we 
van say that we are ready in a big sense to conquer the 
markets of the world. This Association at this time has 
done a noble thing, Mr. President, in that it has featured 
the first international effort for trade and commerce in the 
knit goods field, and all honor to the officers of the Asso- 
ciation who have earried forward so successfully that proj- 
ect, but, gentlemen, we don’t want to enter this two weeks’ 
exhibit here with any false hopes. We don’t want to hold 
out to the foreigners any false promises. We want to be 





A Pair OF LIVE WIRES. 


Left to Right: C. C. Harding, District Manager for the Permutit 
Company, with headquarters at the Patton Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and James W. Farris. Jr., Manager of the Eastern Division 
of the American Scrubbing Equipment Co., of Chicago. 


perfectly candid with them. We want to tell them the sit- 
uation; we want to invite their co-operation; we want to 
do for them everything we can legitimately without impair- 
ing our home supplies and our home market. We don’t 
want to pile up orders to such an extent that we will stam- 
pede the already stampeded labor market. We want to do 
justly and fairly and honestly by the world—yes, but first 
and foremost by the United States of America. (Ap- 
plause). 

President Johnston then introdueed Harry H. Pratt, 
of the Department of Labor, who spoke on 


Industrial Training. 
saying in part as follows: 

“The United States Training Service was established in 
July, 1918, as a branch of the Department of Labor, It 
grew out of the war need to bring into play all our indus- 
trial resources to the top-noteh of efficiency. The Director 
of the Service from the outset has been Charles T. Clayton, 
who has built up a fine working organization. The Service 
has a foree of about 35 in its Washington office, whieh is a 
clearing house of methods and experiences in training, and 
there is a field foree of 15 skilled men whose business it is 
to help organize training departments where desired by 
manufacturers. 

“The cost of training varies according to the trade or 


oceupation. Our reports from over 300 manufacturing 
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concerns which are now conducting the training of em- 
ployees according to methods prepared or recommended by 
us show that the cost of training a worker runs from $8 to 
$100. The latter figure is reported by only a single plant. 
The average cost of training a student is nearer $30; but 
this is not all cost, for the manufacturer speedily makes 
this up and more through the better work of his operatives, 
a higher degree of productiveness attained, less spoilage 
and waste in the product and a surprising reduction in la- 
bor turnover. A well-organized training department will 
soon pay for itself. While in operation it is necessarily en- 
gaged in production work needed in the shop; so while the 
operatives are in training their output is sold at profit. 
“Training changes the unskilled to a skilled worker, fits 
him for his job and makes him contented with it, and de- 
creases the liability of labor turnover, which is a stagger- 
ing burden to every large employer. In some American 
factories a turnover is not uncommon equivalent to an en- 
tire change of the labor force twice a year. Each new hir- 
ing on the average costs over $50. Our experience has been 
that the labor turnover has been materially reduced—in 
some cases lessened 50 per cent.—in factories using the 
methods of training prepared by the U. S. Training Service. 
A large manufacturer tells us that the labor turnover among 
those of his employees trained in pursuance of our meth- 


ods was but 1 per cent. a month, while among the rest of 


his employees, who were untrained, it was 15 per cent. a 
month, Train your workers and make them satisfied with 
their jobs and they will stick to vou.” 
The next address on the program was entitled, Some o! 
Tha 
Problems in Our Nation’s Commerce 





THEY’RE TRYING TO GET COOL. 


Wilmar C. Dutton and Rodney K. Cheney of the 


Left to Right: 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y Extreme right, George C 
Urquhart of the Franklin Process Co, Providence, R. I 
by J. H. Tregoe, Secretary of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe said in part: 

“We have been a eareless people, paying big costs for 
the fault, and yet with peculiar adaptation to conditions 
and situations that have made us earefree, and w ave 
smiled upon things that must. now be frowned down. 

“Using our victory means the broadening of our patriot- 
ism, the love of the nation’s traditions and history. that 
hereafter there shall be but one flag in all the nation. 


1 
| 


which by the grace of the Almighty has never gone dowr 


to defeat. We shall treat dislovalt, of sentiment and ideas 
as they should be treated, and if any citizen of the nation or 
anvone living within its borders does not eare for its Go 

ernment, its traditions and its history, he should not be per 
mitted to blatantly express his disapproval, but politely 
and firmly invited to leave and, if necessary, subjected to a 


forcible departure. 
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“The head of this viper to which I suspect we have been 
too tolerant, should be crushed under the heel whenever it 
is raised. Americanizing our immigrants must also be one 
of the fruits of our victory so that the people seeking our 
ho pitable shores to participate in the atmosphere of our 
independence and human freedom may not alone enjoy 
the benefits, but understand their origin and through a sys- 
tematic method of education brought gradually into one 
united American spirit with but one tongue throughout the 
land. 

“The second problem is, how shall we use our riches? In 
speaking of our victory and the manpower which contrib- 
uted so much to the winning of it, we shall have to dwell 
a little while upon the part that eredit played as an ally 
of the nation, and it was a wonderfully important one, I 
doubt sincerely if the great adventure could have been un- 
dertaken ten years ago because of inadequate credit pow- 
ers, but through the machinery of the Federal Reserve Act 
the gift, undoubtedly, of the great Providence at the 
threshold of the world tragedy, the credit powers of the 
nation were marshalled as gold was mobilized; and when 
speaking of money power we should more properly say 
credit power, for in the final word we were using credit and 
not money as that term is commonly known. 

“If the new era means anything at all then it is the to- 
ken of a truer co-operative spirit between men joined to- 
gether in the industrial relation. It means that employer 
must be mindful of the welfare of the employee and that 
the employee must be mindful of the interests of the em- 
ployer. Is there not a possible unbalance in this relation 
with the many problems to be solved where continues a 
spirit of collective bargaining which retards and does not 
facilitate the righteous settlement of the question, and we 
affirm deeply, whilst the raising of the wage in proportion 
to the higher cost of living is but proper and reasonable, 
yet in all fairness the raising of the wage should mean the 
raising of efficiency and a return, proportionately, to the in- 
crease. 

“Only in the spirit of sincere co-operation and under- 
standing can we avoid the shoals of this important situa- 
tion. We are hoping that fearlessness may control those 
concerned in pressing and demanding this ¢o-operative 
spirit in the industrial relation of enterprise and labor. 
Prejudices must go if we are to meet the full spirit of the 
new era. The disposition to take advantage either with the 
employer or employee is absolutely unrighteous, and un- 
less co-operation controls and with the inerease of the wage 
there is an increase also of efficiency and a desire to give 
returns in proportion to the wage received, may we hope 
to avoid the compromises for which the coming generations 
may have to pay an unnecessary price. 


SoME OF THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 
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“Thrift should be the order of our living as it has nevey 
been. As our riches increase our savings should increase, 
so that we may be able to divide with those who stand in 
need of our assistance, and that together with the nations 
of the world we may help in the working out of its eeonom e 
problems in producing a composure and stability that will 
helj» this old world to resume its courses in a spirit of hu 
man freedom and fair play. 

“The exporting of our commodities is something to 
which everyone in the commercial] field should give atten- 
tion even though he may never consider selling commodi 
ties abroad. The broadening of our exports will increase 
our domestic commerce by reaction, and that with the empty 
shelves of our prospective buyers and a demand for com 
modities that would be difficult to satisfy there is no life to 
this traffic because of deficient buying powers, and we speak 
in the terms of credit. We should build up savings to ere 
ate an international market for securities so that the na- 
tions who wish our commodities may have the proper cred- 
its established and with exchanges not too costly, and in 
the course of a decade foreign trade should be just as fa- 
miliar to us as domestic commerce. 

“The new era is a significant term—how significant we 
cannot tell, but living in a higher order of things, with 
higher obligations and opportunities, our response must be 
in proportion to the period; and only as we respond in 
that spirit shall we realize the happiness and success of a 
fearless and righteous life.” 

The reading of the reports of the Secretary and the 
Board of Directors, which were next on the program were 
omitted but will doubtless appear in full in the Knit Goods 
Bulletin for the benefit of those active members who de- 
sire to follow the details of association management. 

The President’s Address. 

President Johnston then read his annual report which 
follows in part: 

“It is one of the formalities of the association that at 
each annual meeting the president submit a report. Your 
president feels that recommendations, rather than a report, 
would be in order. Changes which have been made in the 
world map since we met in this hall two years ago have 
brought us into a new age, an age in which we must move 
at a pace that calls for continually looking forward, to 
newer and greater things. 

“Having emerged from the period of readjusiment, we 
now are on the threshold of reconstruction, a work which 
must continue for years, making for a degree of prosperity 
that will make our fears of the recent past seem like a 
nightmare, 

“Apace with the new age in which we are living there 


have come many changes in industrial relations. Labor was 
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not the last or the least to take advantage of opportunities 
afforded by the war for enforcing demands that ordinarily 
could not have won recognition. No one will envy orderly 
labor for what it has achieved for itself; an honest wage 
for an honest days toil is or should be accorded by every 
employer, and it ought to be a source of gratification for 
all of us that in the readjustment there was no effort or 
But it is ob- 


vious that, if improvement in industrial conditions is to 


inclination to revise wage scales. downward. 


continue, there must be a closer observance of the Golden 
Rule than was evidenced during the trying days through 
which the country has passed. While I am on this sub- 
geet, I want to say that I believe the observance of the 
Golden Rule by both employer and employee is the true s)- 
lution of the labor problem. The great trouble is every 
one is too prone to believe the Golden Rule is something to 
be observed by the other fellow. 

“As employers of labor let us exhort one another to 
beat the walking delegate to our crowd. Show to labor a 
spirit of fairness and co-operation. Teach employees that 
the science of business is service, and that efficiency in serv- 
ice is the measure of success. Let us reward our employees 
accordingly for services rendered; stimulate their interest 
and their ambition; win their confidence and keep it, show- 
ing to them always that the interests of employer and em- 
ployee are mutual. 

“With thorough eo-operation between employer and em- 
ployee henceforth, it would be easier to cage the winds or 
stop the flow of Niagara than stem the tide of prosperity 
under the Stars and Stripes, unless—and the possibility of 
shortsightedness in this respect seems so remote as to be 


thought—the people through their repre- 


not worthy of 
sentatives in Congress now assembled fail to obtain relief 
from some of the measures adopted as mere war expedients. 

“While I do not assume to speak for the Association 
or any group of eitizens, I believe I voice the sentiment 
of industrial and commercial interests of the United States 
when I say I think it just as important that the railroads 
the operating companies— 


be returned to their -owners 


as it was that they be taken under Government control 
for suecessfully carrying to execution the plans of the Gov- 
ernment for bringing the war to a close in the shortest pos- 
sible time. If the convention is in accord with this thought, 


permit the suggestion that a recommendation for the res- 


toration of the railroads to corporate operation with a 
necessary degree of State supervision or Government regu- 
lation, for properly safeguarding all interests, be considered 
by your committee on resolutions. 

“T hope I will not be suspected of injecting political 
propaganda when I direct the attention of manufacturers, 
their employees and commercial interests to the importance 
of well balanced tariff schedules of import license for put- 
ting this country on at least an equal basis with countries 
in competition. Regardless of party predilection, we have 
a common interest in the safeguarding of the industries of 
the country and, in sequence, maintaining wage standards 
such as will enable the working man or working woman 
to live up to American standards, educate the children 
and share in the prosperity of those who have advanced 
from the ranks to positions which are a reward for service. 


“And here let me urge compulsory education in al] of 
the states, under a Federal statute. If we believe in such a 
measure, and other measures to which I have made refer- 
ence, let us show our belief by our acts—by active partici- 
pation in national polities and closer attention to what 
is causing a consumption of the midnight oil by the legis- 
latures of the several states. Much legislation that is un- 
fair to manufacturers is attempted, and some of it “gets 
by”—why? Beeause we feel we are so busy with our 
strictly business and individual affairs that we cannot spare 
the time for a visit to the Capital to enter a protest against 
vicious bills or urge the passage of those which ought to 
become laws. Politicians, like many of the stage profession- 
als, are prone to play to the galleries. Their objective is 
volume of applause—and votes. We who send them to 
the legislative halls are privileged to undertake to guide 
them, and no doubt are expected to do so. Get into polities 
and keep it as clean as the records of our offices for 
safe, sound and capable management. 


“Just one more recommendation. There has developed 
a tendency toward uniformity in contracts and order blanks, 
and I hope the movement which had its start in the innu- 
merable controversies growing out of the sudden change 
from peace to war conditions and again from war to peace, 
will spread until there will be but one form of order 
blank and but one form of aceeptance. It should be a 
simple matter for manufacturer and distributor to agree 
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upon the fairness of this proposal, and if so agreed, to 
arrive at a form mutually satisfactory, for minimizing mis- 
understanding between seller and buyer and elosing the 
gate to the practice of vicious acts for evading the terms 
of a contract or order. 

“And now a word as to ourselves. We have had ad- 
versity sandwiched between slices of prosperity—we are 
just beginning to taste the larger slice. We helped to 
win the war we are told by thoze who ought to know, and 
we may say we did, for we supplied many of those things 
without which armies of several millions of men would have 
gone barefoot and lacked in underclothing.” 

President Johnston mentioned the good roads move- 
ment now under way in many sections. He also referred 
to the several members of the association who officially 
took part in the great work of clothing the soldiers and 
in other ways assisted in bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion. He then called upon Frank L. Chipman to 
read the report of the War Service Committee, which was 
a brief resume of the work accomplished and which is 
already familiar to every active manufacturer, as each ac- 
tion of importance was commented upon in these pages 
shortly after the decision to act was made. 

After announcing the names of the committees on reso- 
lutions and nominations, the chairman declared the first 
session adjourned. 

The Wednesday Morning Session. 

opened a little late owing to the heat, but those present 
evinced much interest in the addresses on the program. 
President Johnston began by saving, “the first speaker we 
have on the program this morning hardly needs an intro- 
duction. He is distinctly a part of us, I might say, and 
is well known to us. He is not only interested in manu- 
facturing, but has been closely indentified with the selling 
end. At our Atlantie (City meeting last year the subject 
on which he is going to address us this morning was slight- 
ly broached. We were so interested and so impressed 
with that subject that we requested Mr. Andrews to make 
an exhaustive study of it with a view of bringing it to a 
satisfactory conclusion and giving us information that 
we needed and desired on that subject, and this morning 
Mr. Champe S. Andrews will address us on “A Plea for 
Standardizing the Conditions of Purchase and Sale in the 
Textile Industry, and for Simplifving the Procedure in Se'- 
thing Disputes Between Buyer and Seller.” 

Mr. Andrews’ paper was of such importance that the 
Association has had it prepared in pamphlet form for 
eonvenient distribution. It is too long to reproduce in full 





in the space here available and an epitome would not 
fairly present the ease. However, interested mill men 
may secure one of the prepared copies without cost by ad- 
dressing his request to C. B. Carter, Secretary, 612 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The President then introduced Sim Beam, President of 
the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers to discuss 
the situation from 

The Jobbers’ Viewpoint. 

Mr. Beam said in part: 

[ hope the time will soon come when there will be no 
dispute between jobbers and manufacturers that cannot 
be settled by arbitration and that we will not have to go 
to the courts to try to make a final settlement. We want 
to cooperate with the manufacturers. We want to work 
hand in hand and try to find out what the needs of our 
customers are and then try to supply that need. And | 
want to say to the manufacturers here that the day of cheap 
merchandise is gone. Nobody wants it. 

The demand for cheap hosiery that we had in 1892 
and the demand for cheap underwear that we had from 
1892 to 1896 is gone forever. I wish we might take this 
Convention this morning in a big airship—a nice big cool 
one—and fly over the state of Kansas. Why they have 
the most wonderful wheat crop there that ever grew out 
of the ground and they are getting the most wonderful 
price that was ever heard of. Kansas alone says that 
this year she will produce one-half billion dollars in wheat 

and what’s true of Kansas is true of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and Missouri and all those western states—and 
the wonderful, big fruit crop. and hogs bringing $21.00 
a hundred, 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say to you this morning that 
we want good merchandise. There is no use to see how 
cheap you ean make it. See how good you can make it. 
People are willing to pay the price. A man stepped into 
our store the other day from a small town out in Oklahoma 
and said, “What have you got-in ladies’ silk hosiery?” 
I showed him through the line myself. He bought 61 one- 
half dozens at from $20. to $24., and he said, “If you ha 
got anything at $36. to $48. our people will buy it”—and 
after I got that pile of goods out on the floor you could 
put it all in your coat pocket, and it amounted to $1447.00. 
That’s the way they are out in that country to-day. 

As TI see it to-day there is just one cloud in the sky. 
It is that feeling of unrest that exists all over this coun- 
try and all over the world, You men here who are 


employers of big numbers of men, I want to suggest to 
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you that you work close to those men. If we do not stop 
this strike proposition and this mob proposition all over 
this country, the day is going to come when none of us 
will have anything to work with or work on. Let us try 
to foster a good feeling with all laboring classes every- 
where, and [ trust that the time will soon come when there 
will be no more strikes and lock-outs and bomb throwing. 
The dangers .I suggest may seem very remote to-day, but 
to me they are a real menace. I think we ought to look at 
Russia, and if we fail to do our duty that same thing may 
come to us. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Beam’s address the President 
introduced at the next speaker Mrs. Kathrine Clemmons 


Gould who explained the aims and purposes of 
The Women’s Chamber of Commerce. 


In her opening remarks Mrs. Gould outlined the wide- 
spread interest in the new association and indicated that 
in the near future it would spread to every country of 
importance in the world. She stated that as women spend 
more than two-thirds of the entire amount of money spent 
in the world, that they were in a better position than 
men to tell manufacturers what women want to buy. That 
was one of the duties of the Woman’s Chamber, to point 
the way to profitable lines of foreign trade. She outlined 
in detail some of her experiences in other countries and 
stated most emphatically the necessity of a great Ameri- 
ean merchant marine manned and officered by Americans. 

The speaker made very forcible references to the actions 
and attitude of some countries in going after foreign trade 
at the expense of the United States. She mentioned that 
out in ‘China, for instanee, England took up every shop 
that was left vacant by the Germans, so that to-day there 
isn’t a millinery shop or dressmaker’s shop or any other 
kind of a shop that hasn’t been taken up by the English 
and they are in full control of the business today. That 
during the war they bought up all the advertising space 
of all the Chinese papers, so that when Americans go there 
to find advertising space, they won’t find it. We should 
get up our own propaganda, the United States of America 
propaganda,—Mrs, Gould advised, a’ the English say 
they founded America and that we speak one language, so 
we don’t need a merchant marine, as it is all the same thing; 
but just let an Englishman say merchant marine and foreign 
trade and commerce, and they are speaking an entirely dif- 
ferent language. They are as far apart as the North Pole 


is from the South Pole. They are not at all the same lang- 
uage. In friendship and society, perhaps, we may speak 
the same language, but in busine s centres and trade we 
don’t speak the same language. We should demand a 
merchant marine equal to any nation on earth. 

Of almost equal value to the merchant marine, she as- 
serted, is a suitable trade mark. Insist first on a merchant 
marine and next, have a trade mark. In continuing her 
address the speaker outlined many instances that had come 
under her observation where American goods were sold as 
foreign merchandise and other occasions where foreign 
goods were sold as “made in America.” 

If you are not careful you are going to lose the silk 
stocking trade, said Mrs. Gould. The Japanese make a 
wonderful silk stocking. They just have two or three de- 
fects—and if the American woman evr give: thst secret 
away you are going to lose your sale for silk stockings, 
and I don’t think that you deserve us to protect you much, 
after what you have done to us. Why you have raised 
the price of stockings since the first of June and shortened 
the legs five inches. (Laughter). It isn’t square to treat 
us that way when we are trying our best to get up foreign 
trade and commerce. You think you know the American 
woman, but you take a Spanish speaking group of women 
and they will go down there and get friendly with the South 
American women and will find out all about the faults 
of the goods that you manufacturers make. They will find 
out why they don’t like your sweaters and underwear and 
other things. Now, we will practically control the making 
of goods, dresses and underwear and stockings, and you 
men must look alive that you follow those instructions, 
because you can’t make a foreign woman, you can’t make 
a South American woman or a Chinese woman, or any 
other woman take what you make us take. You see you have 
your thumb on us because we belong to you, but you ean’t 
have your thumb on the European women. You have got 
to satisfy those women and be polite—just as the Englislr 
and Germans were polite. The Germans thought it no 
trouble at all to be polite. 


I'll tell you something—how careful the Germans are 
of their trade in China and other Oriental countries where 
the floors are made of stone like this, and they are very 
cold, so that the people have cold feet all the time. That 
is the usual state of everybody over there, the Chinese and 
all, and the Germans have knitted and made a very beauti- 
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ful soft woolen stocking—and they have gone far to please 
the women in that, for they have colored that stocking 
flesh color, and it is all done so very fine that they can wear 
them and then put over them a very fine silk stocking— 
they wear low shoes over there. They are just as foolish 
over there as we are here—there is no difference between 
the American woman and the Oriental woman—but you 
must make that stocking soft and pliable and comfortable 
—not like some of our woolen wear. They really feel like 
a board. I know I hurt a gentleman’s feelings yesterday 
when I told him that I thought his stockings were harsh— 
and they are. You take a German stocking and it is soft 
to touch, but ours are harsh. It hurts your hand to touch 
them. I don’t know what the trouble is, but you ought 
to study that question as it is of great importance to for- 
eign trade. 

In closing her address Mrs. Gould warned her hearers of 
the absurdity, the assininity of attempting to reform the 
religion of the millions and millions of Mohammedan people. 
They are not coming over here and telling us that we have 
no religion and that we must become Mohammedan, she 
said. So let us let them follow their own religion, and let 
us build a road—let American men and women build a 
road that will encirele the world and reach to the farther- 
most points of the world. Let us build it with our merchant 
marine, with our honest trade and commerce, and eall it 
the United States of America, and let us build it so strong 
with love and truth and honesty that all the forts, all the 
guns and all the cannons of every nation on earth cannot 
efface that name—the United States of America, (Applause). 

The chairman then announced that the balance of the 
program would be carried over to the next day and then 


declared the session adjourned. 


Thursday Morning Session. 

It was nearly 11:00 o’cloeck on Thursday morning hefore 
the last session of the association was ealled to order. Presi- 
dent Johnston called for the report of the committee on 
resolutions. These were read by Chairman Champe S. 
Andrews and approved by the Association. The more im- 
portant resolutions follow: 


WHEREAS :—The great burden of debt due to the war, has re- 
sulted in greatly increased taxations which for some time must rest 
heav'lv on the shoulders of industry, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED:—That we recognize and urge upon Congress the 
necessity for the strictest economy in the Nation’s expenditures, 
and as a vital need in placing the financial affairs of the Government 

° 


on a business basis, we endorse the effort to estat 1 National 
Budget System as a permanent feature of the tructure of Federal 


Government. 


WHEREAS: An experience of many months I the operation 
of the Railroads by the Federal Government is resulted in de 
creased efficiency of operation, higher rates of transportation a 
deterioration and depreciation of the road-beds and rolling stock 
and an additional billion dollar burden taxation on the people, now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED :—tThat we urge upon Congress to enact at the 
ent session of Congress suitable laws to discontinue the operation 
of the railways by the Federal Government and to pass constructive 
legislation for the regulation and protection of the rights of the users 
and the private owners of the railways of the country, 

WHEREAS :—One of the chief means for the spread of civ i 
tion, the progress of industry, and the standardizing of American 
customs, thoughts and ideals, is the building and maintenance of 
nat’onal highways, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED:—That we hereby heartily endorse the efforts of 
the Federal Government in conjunction with the various states of 
the Union, to nationalize the roads of the Union into one great system 
of National Highways, of a permanent character, with wise pro- 


visions for the care and preservation thereof 
WHEREAS:—We believe the so-called Luxury tax is of such a 
character as to create unnecessary friction and resentment, and 


WHEREAS:—It is exceedingly difficult of enforcement, and 

WHEREAS:—It produces an extremely small revenue in propor 
tion to the irritation the provisions engender, now efore be It 

RESOLVED :—tThat we endorse the recommendation of the Secre 


tary of the Treasury that the Law be repealed. 
RESOLVED:—That it is the sense of this Organization, the Nat 


ional Ass'n of Hosiery and Underwear Mfg., meeting in Philadelphia 
June 2-5th, that every effort be made both as an organizatior and 
the membership as individuals, to render every assistance to the 
United States Government through the Treasury Department, and 
in all other ways give substantial aid in creating a demand for. and 
in disposing of Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps 

WHEREAS:—tThe spread of education to all elements of the 
country is a permanent feature of American policy, from wt there 
must be no backward steps permitted. Now therefore be it 

RESOLVED:—That we favor compulsory education, the elimina. 
tion of the taint of child labor from all branches of American in 
dustry, and the adoption of industrial education and training by 
manufacturers as a step thoroughly in keeping with American ideals 
and institutions 

RESOLVED :—That we deplore the recent assasinatior and at 


tempted assasination of American officials and citizens by alien 
anarchists, who recognize no laws of God or man, and attempt to 
substitute a rule of terrorism at the hands of a small criminal band 
of aliens, for the rule of the people through our time honored system 
of representative democratic government, and we endorse the active 
efforts of Federal officials to bring these criminals to k just 
before the people whose hospitality and protection they have out 
raged by the most heinous crimes men can committ against law, 
order and society. ; 
Be it Resolved, By the National Association of Hosiery and Unde 


wear Manufacturers, in annual convention assembled at P ude pt ia 
Pa., on this 4th day of June, 1919, that the president of t s . sso 
ciation appoint a committee of five (5) whose duty it sha e to 
work for the establishment of uniform conditions of pur s and 


1 for the idoption 


sale between the buyer and seller of textiles, and 

of the practice of arbitration in the settlement of 

textile industry. : . 
Be it further Resolved, That this committee nvite i ‘ ner 

known associations of textile manufacturers to appoint a ! 

to the same end. 


Be it further Resolved, That this committee invit eae ra 
associations of knit goods jobbers and wholesalers to ar 
committees to the same end. s oe 

Be it further Resolved, That the committee appointed by; —_ 

com 


Association shall take steps to secure a Joint meeting of all e¢ = 
mittees appointed in pursuance to this resolution and to bring & = 

i i j ¢ < rreement t settle 
an adoption of uniform rules of trading, and an agreement to 


d'sputes by arbitration throughout the textile industry 
The President then introduced Norman H. Johnston, 


secretary of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
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as the first speaker of the morning. Mr. Johnston offered 
a few suggestions on 

Big Small Things. 
and spoke in part' as follows: 

You have come to this trade organization here to study 
textiles and to study the conditions of the market, the 
future outlook of business, and what you have to contend 
with. I appreciated very much the high sounding resolu- 
tions that have just been read. They are one of the most 
excellent sets of resolutions that I have ever listened to, 
but if you will pardon what is intended as constructive and 
in no way detracting from the things that were mentioned 
—I didn’t hear much about the size of sweaters, nor did I 
hear any diseussion as to what you fellows were doing 
with your labor situation and what you were going to do 
with it. J] think the relations of trade have become so inter- 
twined and so inter-dependent that these things ought to be 
studied, and the great trouble with the average commercial 
organization today is that we pay attention to a great many 
things of national importance and overlook the big small 
things, in which we are directly interested. 

You came to this organization here with the idea of 
going back home better fortified with information as to 
the manufacture and sale of merchandise. You saw in Jan- 
uary of this year a complete demoralization of your own 
plants, and that demoralization was made by men, and 
you were the men who had just as much to do with it as any- 
body else. You faced at the close of 1918 the most pros- 
perous year that you had ever had in all your business ea- 
reer. You made more money than you dreamed was pos- 
sible to make, but in January, 1919, and on February the 
15th, I could have bought you fellows out at a much lower 
margin than you would have sold on December the 31st, 
1918, and yet fundamental conditions—labor, money, crops, 
prospects of a great foreign business—fundamental con- 
ditions were never as sound as they were then. In Janu- 
ary and February, 1919, they were absolutely sounder than 
they were on November the first, 1918, based purely upon 
domestic statistics. You say, “Why pay attention to sta- 
tisties?” You fellows get up here, and some of you know 
the cost of doing business, but a great many of you unfor- 


tunately don’t know. The poorest business that was in the 
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Southland in 1913 was knit goods manufacture. You could 
buy his goods for any price. Some of them were selling 
at 60, some of them at 70, some at 80, and some at 90, de- 
pending upon which he needed for his business, and his 
cost of business was based upon what he thought he was 
doing himself. 

Some of you fellows owned a little grocery store on the 
side and you had a little barn of a mill, and consequent!y 
you didn’t think you had any cost in there because you were 
making your living from your farm and getting it out of 
your store or from some other investment that you had, 
and the result of it was that cheap cotton hosiery became 
absolutely the most demoralizing cordition in both your 
own manufacture and in the re-sale. The fountain can 
rise no higher than its source, and if you gentlemen will 
just understand that you are the fountain, you are the head, 
you are the souree, and put the responsibility upon yourself 
to get that backbone and to get that power that the stream, 
the source, and the fountain ought to have, you will be a 
great deal better for yourself, and you will be a great deal 
better for the man you sell to. 

That’s pretty straight talk, but still at the same time 
it has a reason. Why was business demoralized in Janu- 
ary and February? It was because you didn’t know where 
you were going. You didn’t have the assurance of what 
you were going to do. You said to me, as many of you 
did, “Why don’t vou come on and buy?” T’ll tell you the 
reason why the jobber didn’t buy—because every time he 
bought something at $7.50 or $8.50, he had to sell it for 
a dollar cheaper than he bought it from you, and until you 
fellows could stabilize a condition so that we eould come 
in and purehase upon a basis on which we were dependent, 
we must make our purchases so that we ean re-sell at a 
fair and reasonable profit, and if you don’t permit us to 
do it, we are not going to buy, and that’s plain common 
sense and the common logic of the situation. 

Now, being the souree of information, being the source 
of distribution, being the souree of manufacture, gentle- 
men, there ought to be within your own ‘organization the 
finest experts upon costs, the keenest experts upon the 
conditions upon which re-selling can be properly made. 
We have got to get away from these ideas of $6.75 and $7.00 
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and $7.50. We have got to get down to the prices that ar 
in proportion. We have got to stop cutting nickles and 
dimes. We have got to go down to cents—2e and 3e. It is 
the little things, the pennies, the one, two, three and four 
eents that’s going to either make or break the business 
of this country, and if you get so big in your own minds 
that you are going to ignore the question of re-selling so 
that it can be sold profitably, you are making a dreadful 
mistake. 

A few days ago I looked over a line of merchandise 
that was referred to the jobbing trade. You know that 
cheap hosiery has been somewhat of a drag on the market. 
It hasn’t got that snap in it that it ought to have. Why 
some of you fellows are willing to keep on making just 
the same stuff that you have made for years and years, 
and you don’t know how many mills in this country are 
producing the same identical 176 needle hose, or any other 
number of needles. You don’t know what the domestic 
demand is. You are contemplating that, perhaps, some- 
where on some foreign shore somebody is going to come 
over and buy it if you make it. That’s poor business. 
Your organization ought to compile absolutely and thorough- 
ly every grade of hosiery, every grade of underwear, and 
every grade of sweaters that is made, and find out absolute- 
ly the whole distribution and the demand from this country, 
and having secured that, then go in and make America what 
America ought to be—the greatest exporting nation in the 
whole world, and we ean do it if you gentlemen will go after 
it scientifically. 

I submit, gentlemen, that it might sound very much like 
a harangue to be talking about these little things, but | 
have seen so much of it. I have seen great, wonderful 
businesses, running into millions of dollars in the aggre- 
gate, come down to a proposition where they weren’t mak- 
ing money. I submit it is hard to talk to fellows you know, 
about not making money when they are making more money 
than they ever dreamed they would make, but if vou got 
seared in January and February and the prices are con- 
tinuing like they are continuing now—and they are going 
to seek higher levels than they are at present—let me tell 
you that what goes up is bound to come down, and there 
is going to be.a re-adjustment period. You gentlemen can 
control that situation without any violation of law, without 
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any coming in conflict with any Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
You can frame that so that there will not be a marked de- 
pression in merchandise but there will be a gradual come- 
down based upon economic conditions and based upon sta- 
tisties whieh will be gathered. 

Those things can be done. It is not a dream, it is plain 
common sense, but the only trouble comes in about that 
great idea of selfishness, and “I know more than anybody 
else knows.” Let me tell you something. <A few years 
ago J started as a hired man for a few southern jobbers. 
The southern jobbers are as fine a bunch of men as God 
ever let live, clean, high grade, honest men, but if there 
is any more stubborn man in the world than a man who is 
raised in a small town and who is a big duck in his own 
little pond, point him out to the small sized man jn his own 
home town. He is the biggest thing in this country in 
his own home town, but bring him in close contact with 
other fellows from other big small towns and he kind of 
gets his average, and that is one of the good things of 
having these organizations. It takes some of the conceit 
out of us to really find out that another fellow has got as 
much sense as we have got and after a while we find out 
that he has got a little more. That is one idea of bringing 
you fellows together, and it works fine. 

What are you going to do with it? You come here vear 
after year with the idea of social meetings—and I grant i 
there was no other mission it is well worth the price. It 
you did nothing else but come here and meet each other 
and understand each other and get the personal equatio 
a man, it is worth while, but this is a National Assoc 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. It is not 
the Congress of the United States. It is not the representa- 
tive government of this country, and your sentiment first, 
of course, should be for this great country of ours, but 


primarily a man who does not look for that selfishness and 


who does not build up his own business, who is not true to 
the trust and to the business which he himself engenders, 
is not that true American citizen that he ought to be 


beeause in this world and in this country we expect sucesses 
and failures and liabilities, but we want nothing but assets, 
and that’s one reason why we ought to take up the big 
small things. 

What has been the result of the lack of co-operation and 


organization? I attended in January of this year a joint 
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meeting called by certain interests of knit goods, both as 
manufacturers and jobbers, and for some unknown reason 
some great important jobbers—smart men they were—in- 
sisted upon opening the market at a time when there was 
no reason for opening the market. Have you ever thought 
of this—that the prices of fabrics always change and are 
a forerunner as to what will happen in the hosiery and 
underwear game. They are not the same proposition at all. 
One is textiles and the other is underwear—but they are 
absolutely a barometer. When makers of gingham reduced 
their price from 27e to 2le, and Fruit of the Loom dropped 
down lle a yard or 10'%e a yard in a single night, it was 
the greatest change that had ever been made in the whole 
history of prices in the United States, as far as any market 
report can possibly be recorded. That had its psychological 
effect upon your business, just as though some fellow had 
taken $9.50 underwear and made it $4.50. It immedliate’y 
permeated the entire trade. The piece goods buyer was af- 
fected and his associates therein. The knit: goods buyer 
was affected—and what was the result. They called a 
joint meeting of all these great interests and held it in New 
York somewhere along in February or March, and they 
got up there and tried to get the underwear people to 
guarantee a price against anything that might happen or 
anything that has happened. Now that wasn’t a business 
proposition. That wasn’t good. It might have been good 
under some circumstances but it wasn’t the time and it 
wasn’t the place to make it. There were, perhaps, 20 or 
25 manufacturers there. There were, perhaps, representa- 
tives of 80 or 90 jobbers, and that wasn’t sufficient to get 
an expression, but let me tell you, my friends, that if there 
was a central organization in this country composed of 
the officers of this Association, the officers of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, the Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association, and the knit goods industry 
was really knitted together, let me tell you that as long 
as there was a mill running in this country and as long 
as a jobber and a retailer were buying, we could all make 
money, and the consumer would get a better value at a low- 
er cost than he has ever got in his life, based on cost and 
not upon guesses. 

Those things are not a dream. It is not a theory. It 
is just the idea that we have taken for granted so long and 
have gotten into certain ruts—that things have got to be 
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done by individuals—and the result of that individual policy 
prior to the war showed that American business produced 
more failures than any business in the whole world com- 
bined. That’s not right. I believe that there is just as 
much intelligence in the American business men as there 
is anywhere else. Now, what have we got to face? As 
soon as Germany gets hold of a little cotton we are going 
to have some of that cheap hosiery put here on our shores. 
We are going to have that old German dye stuff brought 
up to us again. Let me tell you, friends, we have done 
exactly what we started out to do. Sherman said that war 
was hell, and I want to tell you he didn’t know what hell 
was until he got South. Those Germans made war hell, 
and we have done what we intended to do—we beat the liv- 
ing hell out of them and we have finished it, and now we 
are on our job of reconstruction and re-adjustment. Let’s 
get into this now as business men. The Germans brought 
the manufacture of dyes and cheap hosiery to just the great- 
est point of efficiency prior to the war of any people that 
I have ever seen, and I have read and studied their sta- 
tistics. They are competitors when they get started. 5 
don’t know when they are going to get started, but I want 
to see you men, through your National Association, get to- 
gether on an efficiency basis that will beat the hell out of 
the Germans in trade, just the same as you did it in war, 
and I believe you can do it, and I want to see you go to it. 
(Applause). That’s not something to take as a passing 
thought, because you know what you are up against—you 
know it full well. As I said in the very beginning of my 
remarks, the poorest business that was in this country was 
the knit goods industry in 1913 and 1912 and 1911 and 1910. 
Of course, there were exceptions, glaring exceptions, but 
let me tell you—you fellows who are down below follow 
the leader. Follow the man who made a success. Go after 
him and get his methods and his plans. Find out the way 
he handles his business. Find out all his selling ways, his 
terms, his discounts, and his methods of sale. 

A very serious proposition has been brought up. You 
are reaching unusually high elements in the cost of manu- 
facture. A new wage scale, I believe, has just gone into 
effect last Monday. It does in textiles, at any rate, where 
it was 15 per cent. If we could get eight hours’ work 
out of the average person, I don’t think there would be 
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any opposition, but I do not believe that it is eight hours 
they want. J think they want eight hours’ pay and they 
want to work two more hours and get double time approx- 
imately for the two hours they work. What they want is 
the ten hour day—the eight hour schedule and double pay 
for the extra two hours, Something has got to be done. 
Labor is never going back to the same low basis that it 
went before the war, and it is not possible for it to go 
back, and really and conscientiously it ought not to go 
back, because in the production of labor—and if labor pro- 
duces it’s the best thing for business—the more money they 
have, the more money they will spend, but, unfortunately, 
America is getting too extravagant, too extravagant. It 
is a erying shame to-day to see young girls working in 
positions from $16.00 to $25.00 a week wearing silk full 
fashioned hosiery every day. It is creating a wrong im- 
pression. It’s demoralizing and it is bad morals for the 
girl. The long skirt is going to increase the manufacture 
of lisle hosiery and of cotton hosiery, and it ought to do 
it. The American people are making enough money but it 
is costing too much to live and when they go in for all 
the high grade stuff and paying the prices they are doing, 
it is the wrong idea; we have got to keep our ideas based 
upon the plan that all can make money and live and sur- 
vive. 

Last year there was an abatement clause put into the 
Revenue Bill. The dry goods agents were active in it, but, 
gentlemen, I hate to report that the relief you expected 
from that Bill you won’t get. The law is all right, but the 
Tax Advisory Board of Washington simply laid down this 
construction—and I[ think you want to get this—you thought 
that all that merchandise which you made for $8.50 and 
in January and February you got seared and sold for $6.50 
and $7.00—you thought you were going to charge that up 
to the Government and you were going to get an abate- 
ment on it. I thought so too, but you ain’t. You won’t 
get it. The Tax Advisory Board has laid down this con- 
struction that you will only get an abatement clause or 
refund providing business hasn’t been profitable during 
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the year 1919, and you cannot take contracts made in the 
year 1918, which was not included in the inventory as of 
December 31st, 1918, and charge it into your abatement 
clause and your refunds. I am giving you that information 
because I have been working on it very hard. I really think 
that some litigation will be brought about. I am satisfied 
that the Tax Advisory Board have made regulations that 
are inconsistent with the law and I don’t think they are 
fair. The taxes in this country are entirely too high. I 
am willing, and you are willing, to give everything that 
we made in 1918 or 1917, if the demands of this Govern- 
ment need it, but the resolution that was proposed here by 
the Chairman of your Resolutions Committee, calling for 
more business and a budget system, is something that we 
have got to insist upon. 

Then we talk about labor disputes, capital disputes, and 
all those kind of things, and yet you haven't got the nerve, 
or you haven’t got the time, and some of us liaven’t got 
the patriotism to get in and truely represent the American 
thought by telling the truth about this situation. We 
leave it to this little shyster of a lawyer and this little two 
by four politician and we elect him and send him to Con- 
gress and then all we do is to sit down and complain. Sup- 
pose you hired your foreman on the same basis—simp)y 
because he was a good organizer and could get enough 
votes. What kind of a mill do you suppose you would 
have? Let me tell you—I am a southerner pure to thi 
marrow bone, but I believe this—I believe from hencefort! 
that American sentiment and American thought must 
based upon principle and upon economy, and not whether 
IT am a Republican or whether I am a Democrat. (Ap- 
plause). I am willing to change any day. [ am willing to 
vote a Democratie ticket at one election and vote a Republi 
ean ticket the next election if the Democrat I voted for 
didn’t do what he said he would do; and when we get free 
thought—and free American thought is really democracy 
in this ecountry—we are going to have a representative 
Government in this country. 


I have spoken a good deal longer 
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I intended to make my talk strictly pertaining to trade 


but my mind got switched off, but let me tell you the job- 
ber wants to see you gentlemen organized. J gave out an 
interview, or rather a speech, in New York at the time when 
this situation came up. I said, “We don’t care what the 
price of merchandise is providing is based on scientific 
cost. We don’t care whether it is $6.50, or $7.50 or $8.50, 
providing that’s the true valuation.” And you gentlemen 
have got the power and you have got the material and you 
are the producers, you are the fountain, you are the souree, 
and it is up to you gentlemen through your organization to 
fix and make a market. Fix your prices and fix your 
terms so that your customers can buy and re-sell at a fair 
margin of cost. Something has been said to me this morn- 
ing about an open price association. Most assuredly have 
an open price association. Mr. Hurley, who was a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission and one of the most 
constructive thinking men in this country, advises that in 
his book of business. It is sanctioned by law. It is some- 
thing that is necessary to do, and if vou fellows in an open 
price association get so narrow that you don’t take in the 
breadth of it, why then you don’t get it, but if you will take 
it and say, “What is good for the other fellow is good for 
me,” and onee having determined upon a fair and a just 
poliey, go to that policy, gentlemen, we will make Ameri- 
can business what American business shall and must be— 
the greatest business in the world. (Applause). 

The next address on the program was by Victor P. 
Sahner of New York, president of the National Association 
ot Knit Goods Selling Agents, who spoke on 

Merchandising Knit Goods. 
saying jn part: 

I have just a few facets to give vou. First, dwelling on 
economy—previous to 1878 the merchandizing of underwear 
and hosiery especially was done through the Commission 
House. The manufacturer immediately following inventory 
—and at that time the fiseal year was about January Ist 
would proceed to his Commission House and they would 
then decide on a certain line of numbers. On the strength 
of his knowledge gained on that trip he returned to the 
mill, and made those numbers, forwarded his stock to the 
Commission House and received advances. Those advances 
consisted of abuvut 66% % to75% on the outside, according 
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to the libe rality of the Commission House. Their salesmen 
would then wend westward, in fact, all over the country. 
This required about five men—one for the East, one for tl 
West, one for the Far West, one for the South and a home 
office man. You ean readily see, since they o1 start 
to travel about July 1st and sold all goods spot cash, or 
rather, on a thirty day basis, that there was necessar 

a number of articles selected in that line that wer 
sellers, ranging as high as 25°%, and on which a sacrifice 
had to be made later. 

The commission charges in those days were al» 
for selling, a discount of 6% and the earrying charges, and 
a guarantee of 140%. You see this guarante 
represented purely a banking proposition, and you gentle- 
men who have been fortunate enough to select a clientele of 
the best jobbers of the country know that there isn’t a 
risk among the jobbing trade to-day that will cost anywhere 
near 142°. A few days ago in taking up this matter, | 
spoke to one of the oldest direct sellers in America. H: 
advised that immediately upon taking up direct selling they 
kept a note of this particular 145% guarantee, and in five 
years time that fund showed them about forty-nin 
sand and some hundred dollars, showing plainly tliat 
amount charged was fabuluous. 

Immediately following 1878, we find the advent of 
direct seller—the most economieéal way In which to merehan- 
dise a product up to a given amount. We find, first of all 
the economy in commissions, which is not over 507 of the 
price charged by the Commission Houses. We find agair 
manufactured stock on orders placed only, allowing the 
manufacturer to go into the raw material market 
chase his supplies or wants on absolute orders 

Now another point. A well organized direct selling 
concern to-day must necessarily have a foree of not less 
than four or five salesmen. As I said a moment ago, orders 
are placed simultaneously all over the country—in other 
words, vou must place your entire product within a ma 
ter of 30 days in the Fall and 30 days in the Spring, ne- 
cessitating a man for the East, one for the West, one for 
the Far West and one for the South, as well as one at 
the home office. You ean readily understand that the ex- 
pense ineurred in maintaining an office of this kind ranges 
anywhere from $35,000 to $100,000 a vear. This is offset 
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by the varied accounts. All well regulated offices will have 
a number of accounts comprising different lines of hosiery 
or underwear, as the ease might be, but not to conflict. 
Therefore, in the handling of the entire accounts, if they 
have had a successful season, they may find the margin on 
the right side of the ledger, but there are very few of 
them that I know that ever become very wealthy. 

The one fact that I want to dwell on is this—that you 
manufacturers when you make up your merchandise have 
an asset, something upon which you can realize, something 
tangible for the banker to work on. The direct seller has 
nothing other than the efforts of his labor. It isn’t eash- 
able at all at the bank; so you see he will have expended 
approximately $25,000 to $35,000 in the selling period of 
that particular time without having a dollar in return, 
other than the deliveries you make for him. 

I have a few figures here that may be of interest re- 
garding the mills of the United States. We find in full- 
fashioned hosiery mills that there are 121 in seamless 
hosiery, 796 lumbermen’s socks, physical 63, bicycle and 
golf 17 and silk 175. In unde ar we have children’s 193, 
flap 110, fleeced 56, mesh 27, ribbed 334, Union suits 891, 
or a total of hosiery mills of 1,172 and of underwear 1,611. 
These figures are approximate, because there are some mills 
that make silk and eotton hose as well as mercerized, as 
well as underwear mills that make fleece and rib and ehil- 
dren’s goods, but those are the approximate figures. Now, 
according to these figures, based on the average production 
of 500 dozen pairs a day, we have 498,500 dozen per day 
manufactured in this eountry—so you can see the magnitude 
of this institution as it stands to-day. 

There was one thing that Mr. Johnston dwelt on above 
all. Those of you who have a direct selling connection be 
absolutely loyal with your representative. Make him one 
of you. Make his office your office or vice versa, your office 
his office. Let him understand that you are living right with 
him, and where you ean, one channel is always preferable. 

Beeause of another engagement necessitating his early 
departure, Dr. R. S. Mae Elwee of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce was next called upon to speak 
on the “Export Trade in Knit Goods.” He went into this 
matter at considerable length, presenting the findings not 
only of his own Bureau but also quoting from the reports 


of the Consular Service. 


Following Dr, Mac Elwee came an address by Charles 
Lyon Chandler of the Corn Exchange National Bank on 
Foreign Trade Possibilities. 

Mr. Chandler said in part: 

I am going to give you what little knowledge I have 
gained in traveling around about the development of the 
hosiery export business. One of the five largest markets 
that we have to-day for hosiery is the Argentine Republic. 
When I first went there in 1908 there wasn’t any American 
hosiery sold in Argentina. In 1913, aecording to the official 
statistics of our Government, the sales of hosiery to Argen- 
tina was $750.00, in 1918 it was considerably over $2,000,- 
000. Well, there must be some reason for expanding that 
$750. into over $2,000,000, especially when you consider 
that, according to official statisties, Germany sold Argen- 
tina $1,180,000. worth of hosiery in 1913, and I am going 
to waste a few minutes’ of your time in analyzing that, 
I don’t believe in giving out masses of figures without giv- 
ing some explanation. In the beginning of the year 1914, 
a gentleman in the state of Georgia, who was convinced of 
the future of the export business, got a young man and had 
him go through his factory and then sent him to Buenos 
Ayres before the European war broke out. That man 
does not represent one of the largest hosiery factories in 
this country, but what might be termed a very good average 
factory and one which is very well known. This manufac- 
turer in Georgia, who_is a very honored member of this 
body, sent that man down there in 1914 and he has ben there 
ever since. He isn’t selling hosiery and also selling bibles, 
and also selling agricultural machines, and something else 
on the side, he is doing nothing but selling that hosiery and 
he has got a business there that runs into six figures every 
single year. That’s where part of that increase is to be ac- 
counted for. That man comes up every two years and goes 
over the factory in Georgia and sees there the latest methods 
of production, and I don’t think that the Germans or any- 
body else is going to get away his business, because these 
goods are shipped right on time and they come up to the 
mark. They are just what the people want. I have in- 
terviewed buyers of these goods and they tell me that they 
find them all right. That man is going to hang on to his 
business. 

I will tell you of another factory. I have talked of 
a southern one and now I will talk of a northern one in the 
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HooKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. AND 


state of Illinois. The head of this factory believes in ed- 
ucation of foreign trade. He had a number of sons. One 
of them is here to-day, and another one is at present in 
Lima, Peru, selling hosiery. This boy was trained up for 
the export business from the time he was fourteen years 
old. Shortly after the war broke out he was sent to Buenos 
Ayres, in 1915. He traveled throughout South America 
and established branches and agencies for his father’s firm 
in Illinois. When our Government went to war with Ger- 
many this young man was selected out of over three hundred 
applicants for a very important position for the military 
intelligence work in Europe, and the training he had had 
in the hosiery business was such as to so sharpen his mind 
in foreign trade that he could turn to any problem in the 
military intelligence work and solve it. That young man 
went to Europe on a very important mission. He has fin- 
ished it and has come back and got married and gone 
down to South America again. He is going to be there 
three or four years more selling some more American hos- 
iery, and | think that is quite a tribute to the high standard 
of our hosiery men and the class of young men who go into 
it that that young man should have been chosen. to do that 
kind of work, 

President Johnston then introduced Frank O’Malley, 
of The National City Bank of New York, who delivered 
an interesting address on “Developing Foreign Trade.” 
This address will be found in a preceding section of this 
number of ‘Corron in the department devoted to The Ex- 
port Field. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—T. H. Johnston—Knoxville Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. First Vice-President—D. L. Galbraith— 
American Textiles, Bay City, Mich. Second Vice-President 
—§. D. Brusher, Glorie Underwear Mill, Reading, Pa. 
Treasurer—Robert C. Blood, John Blood & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Seeretary—C. B. Carter—612 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Directors: Jos. Feldon—Roxford Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Eugene West—West Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. R. A. Seott—Peerless Knitting Mills Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. J. J, Phoenix—Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, 
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Wis. Edward Blood—John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia, 
Pa. G. Oberlander—Berkshire Knitting Mill, Reading, Pa. 
W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia and 
Jos. H. Zens, Milwaukee Hos. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The final session then adjourned. 

The final meeting of the Association was the sociil 
feature, the annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford. This 
was largely attended, about 350 being seated at the tables. 
President Johnston presided and former president William 


Howard Taft made the address of the evening. 
The Knitting Arts Exhibition. 

The exhibits of the Knitting Arts Exhibition and the 
exhibits in what was known as the Knit Goods Export Ex- 
hibition were intermingled in the main exhibition hall at 
the Commercial Museum. These combined exhibits pre 
sented several hundred displays and the exhibition from the 
standpoint of the visitor was by far the best that has eve 
been held under the auspices of the National Associatior 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. Unfortunately 
for the exhibitors, a combination of circumstances prevent 
ed the large attendance that was expected and while thos 
who did attend were thoroughly interested and while in 
many instances the orders received from the visiting knit 
ters and others were very gratifying to the individual ex 
hibitors, the general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
two weeks was too long a time to attempt to run an ex 
hibition of this character, particularly as late in the summe1 
as this one was held. Philadelphia temperatures are not 
conducive to exhibit visiting and it is safe to assume 


many out of town people who came to Philadelphia for th 


show gave it the “once over” and immediately hunted cooler 
quarters and having found them returned not show-ward. 
A well known spinner was thoroughly satisfied with the 


nice line of orders he secured at the show and certain ma 
chinery manufacturers met with equally gratifying r 
sults. While the numbers of foreign buyers did not seem 


to be great, at the same time those who did come showed 


interest and in a number of instances made more or less 
extensive purchases. 

It is to be hoped that if the Commercial Museum is used 
another year that arrangements will be made to remove 


the eloth ceiling and wall decorations so that a greater 
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THe R. & H. CHemicat Co. AND THE BLAUVELT-WILEY PAPER Mra. Co. 


quantity of light and air may be had by the exhibitors and 
the visitors. Building adornment may be an attraction at a 
show of this character, but creature comfort on the part 
of the exhibitors and visitors are a still greater attraction 
that will go far toward making the exhibition the complete 
success that the labors of the active officers of the National 
Association and the co-operation of the many exhibitors 
richly deserve. 

While the export exposition was the first that had ever 
been held in conjunction with the knitters exhibition, it is 
hoped that the results obtained will prove sufficiently favor- 
able to have this repeated from year to year, and as it 
becomes better known it will undoubtedly grow rapidly in 
size and in the amount of interest exhibited by visitors. 
This show was merely the opening wedge of what may in 
time become an enormous annual exposition of knitted 
produets for the domestie and export market 

Among the Exhibits. 

The Aeme Steel Goods Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chieago, Ill., and with Southern office at 10-14 Tift Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., presented an interesting exhibit of special 
nail-less steel strappings for cases, fibre containers, bales 
and paper packages with wooden or shook covered outside. 
They also showed samples of cold rolled baling ties finished 
with black laequer and with round smooth edges. These 
ties are put up in long coils with no rivets or other joinings, 
The exhibit was in charge of Charles J. Bruneel of the Phila- 
delphia office who was demonstrating the specialties of 
this company. 

The American Laundry Machinery Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, exhibited through their specialty department 
an unusually interesting display of machinery for the textile 
trade. Of particular interest was the Improved American 
Rotary Hosiery Press upon which hosiery, whether of wool, 
cotton, fibre silk, or silk, could be pressed many times faster 
than it was possible to press it by any other method. The 
American Rotary Hosiery Press was in operation and dem- 
onstrated its ability as a time and labor saver for the knit- 
ing mills, its special feature being that it will handle every 
grade of hosiery from the common sewed variety to the 
finest grade of silk. Another interesting machine shown in 
this exhibit was a tubular knit goods ironer and drver. 
This machine was designed for ironing, finishing and making 


into a compact roll, ribbed, plain or balbriggan fabrie, 


and jersey cloth, as well as worsted and woolen materials 
after such materials have come from the knitting machine; 
it is also used for drying, ironing and finishing similar 
fabric and making it into a roll after being dyed or bleached. 
A special new development in the American Laundry 
Exhibit was a machine known as the American Underwear 
Finishing Press. This machine has just been put upon the 
market and is used for finishing underwear after it is 
pressed flat and ready for boxing. The garment is laid 
folded on the buck of this press just before boxing, then 
pressed, and this operation gives an extra fine finish to 
the goods. It also give a folding line so that when the 
goods are displayed to customers in the store, these goods 
may be readily folded back into position for future display. 
The machine may be used on flat knit goods and on one and 
The 


use of this machine it is claimed enhanees the selling value 


one, two and two, and three and three knit goods. 


of the merchandise and facilitates its display. It may 
be operated with air, belt or motor drive, but the manu- 
facturers recommend the air driven machine as this has 
a capacity of approximately two hundred dozen garments 
per day. This machine was in operation and attracted 
much attention among the visitors. Among those present 
at this exhibit was W. S. Taylor, the manager of the spec- 
ialty department; George L. Wenzell, J. P. MeCarthy, 
C. A. Bowers, G. Witters, William Zeigler, Clarence Roh- 
man, and John Lauder. 

The Atlantie Dyestuff Co. had a very attractive ex- 
hibit, this company’s leading specialties being Sulphur 
Black A B C Extra Strong and Sulphur Blue. They 
also make other direct blues, greens, yellows, browns, ete., 
and are bringing out other colors from time to time. Rob- 
ert J. Walker, manager of the Southern office at Charlotte, 
N. C., was in attendance. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Walker. 

The Borne, Serymser Company with offices in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston had a delightfully comfortable 
space in which they entertained their friends and where 
they explained the advantages of their various oils and 
other products for use in textile mills. They illustrated 
these results by exhibiting finished and partly finished goods 
in which their products had been used in the process of 
manufacture. In attendance at the exhibit were James 
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Try It in 


E. B. G. liquified chlorine gas is the only 100% bleaching agent and 
the most approved and scientific method of Textile bleaching. 


COTTON 














Your Mill 





99.98% Pure 


it possesses many advantages over chlorine of lime. 

It is of absolutely uniform quality. 

Strength is not affected by length of storage or weather conditions. 
Contains no sediment or sludge. 

Is supplied in handy containers. 

E.ffects a considerable saving in freight charges. 


Are vou fully posted? 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Main Office: 18 East Forty-First Street, New York C 





Shipped in handy containers 






























This test is frequently 
made by the Overseer 
in many cotton mills 
in this country before 
the warp yarn is de- 
livered to the Weave 
Shed. However, this 
custom. originated’ in 
Europe and is extensive- 
ly practiced in the fine 
mills of England. 


and its application to the 


will effectively solve this problem for you 


Will Your Sized Yarn 
Stand This Test? 


AKE a warp thread after it has left the drying 
evlinder and hold it between your thumb and 
first finger. Have four inches of the varn above t 
fingers and if the thread has sufficient streneth to 


maintain an upright position, you will know that the 
yarn has been properly sized. 





HEREFORE, if your sized varn will not stand 
this simple test, it is very likely that the troub'e 
is due to improper cooking of the ‘‘size’* mixture 
varn. 
“TAG” Self-Operating 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 


because they eliminate 


Nuctuating temperatures within the kettles atid size boxes—the arch 


] 


enemy to a properly cooked ‘‘size’’ mixture and perfectly sized and uni 


form warps. 
‘TAG”’ controllers automatically maintain 
a uniform temperature—not occasionally, but 
always. Hence, they are rapidly supplanting 
unreliable 4and control and other makeshifts 
in cotton mills everywhere. 
Send us details about yeur particular 
problem and ask for Bulletin C-387. 





=TAGirecr 


TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 ThirtyThird St. Brooklyn.N-Y. 
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Two Views or Witucox & Gissps Sewing MACHINE Co. ExHIBIt. 


E. Kimball, Manager of Sales, A. M. Knight, F. E. Wa:son 


and J. G, Burns. 

The Bradley Stencil 
Street, New York,,N. Y., was represented at the show by 
Decker. They 


Machine Company, 99 Beekman 


their Philadelphia distributor, George C. 
were showing new models of visible cutting stencil machines, 
as well as the usual line of stencil filing cabinets, stencil 
brushes and other shipping room supplies. The exhibit was 
in charge of Nichols Borley. 

H. Brinton Company of Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
automatic seamless and ribbed knitting machinery exhibited 
several types of their machines’ in operation as follows: 
A 16 inch, four feed, 492 needle plain tuck and double tuck 
body machine; a 640 needle scarf and muffler machine with 
sinker top, and with design wheels; this machine is also 
being used for making stripes, being equipped with an at- 
tachment for four colored stripes on four feeds. This ma- 
chine may also be used for making silk fabrie dress goods. 
They were also showing French welt ribber in the 34 inch 
size with a two speed drive and dogless attachment, com- 
plete with automatic stop motion. A new model C revolv- 
ing cylinder knitter 314 inches, 220 needles, for making 
half hose and ladies’ hose was also shown. In attendance 
at the exhibit was R. J. Morningstar, H. S. Harrocks, E, U. 
Ames, and Vice Pres'dent R. L. Brinton. 

The Economy Baler Company of Ann Arbor, Mich., ex- 
hibited two sizes of their hand operated baling presses which 
were especially adapted for uve in knitting mills. This 
company makes a complete line of baling equipment, cov- 
ering many types and in a large variety of sizes both hand 
and power driven. The exhibit was in charge of J. S. 
Hulme who has offices at 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia and 
in the Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 18 E. 41st, Street, 
New York, N. Y., presented an attractive exhibit of a large 
variety of textiles which were mill samples produced with 
their liquid chlorine, the majority of these samples bearing 
the ticket and other marks of the individual mill where the 
work was done in the ordinary process of manufacture. 
Cylinders of liquid chlorine were shown as was a small sam- 
ple of liquid chlorine in a glass tube. The exhibit was in 


charge of James B. Duggan who is well known throughout 


the textile field in the South as well as in New England 
which is his special territory. 

H. A. Florsheim} 131 E. 23rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
used his space as a pleasant rest room wherein visiting 
knitters could rest and be entertained. Mr. Florsheim is 
the general sales agent for the products of a group-of sou- 
thern yarn mills ineluding the Parkdale Mills, Ine., the 
Gray Manufacturing Company, the Flint Manufacturing 
Company, the Arlington Cotton Mills, the Myrtle Mills, 
Ine., and the Arrow Mills. These mills are all located at 
Gastonia, N. C. and manufacture a fine grade of combed 
and earded yarns. Present at the exhibit was H. A. Flor- 
sheim, H. D. Skinner, Thomas Behan, Jr., and John String- 


er. 

The Fletcher Works, (Formerly Schaum and Uhlinger) 
Second Street and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., show- 
ed a Type E textile extractor with direct connected motor 
drive in a 42 inch size. The motor is mounted on a housing 
and drives the basket shaft through a pair of cut gears con- 
sisting of a cast iron double gear and a rawhide pinion. 
The motor windings are impregnated to insure against ac- 
tion of moisture or corrosive fumes. The gearing is made 
safe by strong gear guards. Another machine shown was 
known as the 26 inch laundry extractor which is a special 
type small machine for laundry or small textile plants. It 
is equipped with step box of bronze that is self-oiling, a 
foot brake that is effective and convenient, while the basket 
for textile work is made of copper spun to form and rein- 
forced with steel bands. It is tinned and has a perfectly 
smooth surface to come in contact with the goods. This 
machine is self-balancing and easily controlled by means of 
the friction clutch. It may also be furnished with an elee- 
trie motor drive instead of the elutch pulley. The motor 
drive machine was the one on exhibit at the show. C. W. 
Schaum was in charge. 

The Fibre Specialty Mfg. Company, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, had an interesting exhibit showing their 
complete line of “White Star” and “Hercules” vulcanized 
fibre mill reeeptacles, including hosiery cans, boxes and 
barrels. This company ean furnish hosiery cans or barrels, 
with either rolled fibre top or metal top rings in almost any 
diameter and in seamless construction up to and including 
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18 inches in diameter. The “White Star” steel clad truck, 
equipped with one steel covered center band, has met with 
the approval of hundreds of experienced mill men and the 
company advises that many repeat orders are being receiv- 
ed. The exhibit was under the direction of Geo. B. Searlett 
and Robt. W. Scarlett. 

The Franklin Process Company of Providence, R. L., 
showed a small model machine illustrating the methods used 
in machines made by this company. They also showed som 
samples of work done in their dyeing machines. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of Geo. B, Urquhart. 

The Grasseli Chemical Company of Pennsylvania, 


through their dyesiuff department, maintained a space at 





A CORNER OF THE EXHIBIT OF THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 


MACHINERY CO. 


the exposition, This was merely for the purpose of meet- 
ing the trade, as no exhibits of any kind were made. C, A. 
Reiser and E. C. Knaeble of the Philadelphia office at 908 
Chestnut Street, were in attendance meeting their many 
friends among the visiting mill men. 

The Hemphill Company of Pawtuckett, R. I., showed 
their latest improved Banner machines: ineluding the new 
model split-foot machine and the spring beard needle ma- 
chine. A large sign in this exhibit space called attention 
to the rather impressive fact that 45,000 banner machines 
are in daily use. The exhibit included a three inch, 160 
needle machine, a three and one half inch, 220 needle ma- 
chine on half hose: a three and one half inch, 240 needle 
machine on ladies hosiery; a three and one half inch, 24°) 
needle drop stitch machine; a three and one half inch 240 
needle split-foot machine to which reference has already 
been made. John Lawson, the president and general man- 
ager of the company, who was in attendance a part of 
the time, stated that the company was now going ahead with 
a large addition to their plant which would give them ap- 
proximately 50 per cent more manufactuirng space. This 
was necessitated by the increased business. The several 
new features which the machines of this company presented 
at the exhibit created much interest among the visiting 
knitters and the company’s representatives were kept very 
busy explaining and demonstrating these machines. Among 
these representatives were E. M. Gunning, M. L. Frost, 
Leon E. Bean, Geo. McDowell and H. E. Gozling. 

The Hooker Electrochemical Company, 40 Wall Street, 
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which they were distributing circulars descriptive of the 
different products of the company, and meeting their friends 
among the trade. Prominently displayed at the front of 
the exhibit were two Hooker liquid chlorine eylinders and 
valves, which represent the most modern container avail 
able for liquid chlorine. The Hooker Company anticipates 
opening in the near future a southern office and waré 


house from which prompt shipment of their many products 


may be made dire et to the custome re Thes prod ets jnelude 
Hooker liquid ¢l loring , Caustle soda, oda asi, white 
muriatie acid, and other similar products. William W. Dug- 
gan was in attendance during the entire exhibit greeting 


his hundreds of southern friends. J. H. Babeock of this 
company was also present during a part of the first week. 


The Kali Mfg. Company of Philadelphia, Pa., present 


ed an interesting exhibit of its soluble oils, dyestuffs and 
chemicals. Special attention was called to the Kali Hy 
droxy Oil, which is made entirely from American vegetable 
oils, disolving clear in water and making no emulsion. It 
eliminates entirely the German system of eastor oil com 
pounds and is of especial value in sulphur dye baths to aid 
in the removal of the bronzy effect so often noticeable. 
Another specialty exhibited was Kali Hydroxy Scouring 
Oil for scouring and fulling woolen goods. This oil leaves 
no after-order and is especially adaptable for this work. 
Kali Neutralizer was another specialty presented, which 
it is claimed prevents tender goods in bleaching. Also the 


well known Kali Kier Oil for removing mineral oil stains 





THE Kati MANUFACTURING Co. EXHIBIT. 


was shown. This exhibit was in charge of secretary 8. G. 
Davenport of the Kali Company. President J. A. Bran 

gan, although still assisting in an advisory eapacity with 
the new company that purchased the Hayden Chemical 
Works from the Alien Property Custodian, found time to 
spend a few days with his old friends at the Show. In 
Philadelphia, Mr. Branegan is the technical representative 
of the General Chemical Company and he is also the in 

ventor of the Branegan combined acid syplon and pump 
for the safe removel of acids, tetrachloride of tin, fuming 
liquids, aniline oil, oleam and ammonia. This appliance is 
made of glass and pure rubber and has no complicated parts. 
His acid pump invention and his hydroxy oils are embraced 
in his literary work, “The Scientist of Prehistoric America.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Branegan was at one time considered very 


handy with the gloves, and he is still able to put up a very 
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warm contest with any one who is inelined to pick upon 
him because of his size. 

The Keystone Fibre Company of Yorklyn, Del., showed 
their usual line of vuleanized fibre receptacles for cotton 
hosiery and underwear mills. This line consisted of “Peer- 
less” seamless roving cans, trucks, boxes and doffing ears, 
plain and steel clad. A feature of particular interest to the 
hosiery trade was their new looper can, which they exhibited 
for the first time. A pyramid of these cans and one of 


the cans attached to a looper is shown in the photograph 





Scortr & WILuLIAMs, INc. 


of their exhibit which will be found ‘in this issue of Corron, 
The exhibit was in charge of Hove Smith, Jr., of the Phila- 
delphia office while Mr. S, E. Francis, sales mangaer of the 
company and several representatives from the mill devoted 
considerable time to the show. 

W. T. Lane and Brother of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. dis- 
played the well known canvas mill baskets, so well suited 
for the handling of all kinds of raw material and finished 
products without injury. The Lane steel frame basket 
is of special construction and is made with a round spring 
steel frame with renewable wooden shoes while the bottom 
is covered with cross slats for support. These baskets are 
lined with a specially woven, heavily constructed canvas 
made exclusively for this purpose. They are mounted on 
casters, all of which are fitted with the Lane thread guard 
attachment which effectively prevents the clogging of the 
wheels by the winding on of loose threads and waste which 
often is picked up off on the floor of the mills by the 
truck wheel in the course of the work. 

The Merrow Machine Company of Hartford, Conn., 
in connection with other standard models of their high 
speed overseaming, overedging and shellstiteh machines ex- 


hibited a style 35 FJ machine for running tape in ladies’ 
vests. This machine may be used with four and eight stitch 
shell, the first course being with four stitches to the shell 
deep into the fabric and the seeond row with eight stitches 
to the shell on the very edge and we!l rounded up. <A 60-D 
three thread machine for finishing euffs and other parts 
of garments requiring a substantial edge finish. A 60-PD 
machine for putting borders and selvage edges on sweaters. 
A 60-ADSS machine especially for selvage seaming sweater 
coats. A 60-B machine for blankets. Also a 60-UD ma- 


chine for making a mock seam on ladies’ hasiery and also 
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for sewing toes. Another machine this company had on ex- 
hibit was a 60-S machine long and well known as the stand- 
ard for the operation of welting ladies’ hose. Extensive 
additions to a plant already beautifully appointed make it 
possible for this company to meet the increasing demand for 
their high speed machines. In attendance at the exhibit 
were G. W., P. G., Oliver Woleott, and J. G. G. Merrow, 
E:. H. Allen, of the Philadelphia office, J. B. Tolan, W. J. 
Longley, and B. J. MeMahon. 

The Monroe Caleulating Machine Company, of New York, 
N. Y., was demonstrating this well known labor saving cal- 
culating device on the class of work particularly encounter- 
ed in the textile field. This machine is of great value in 
the mill office, in cost finding, figuring bonus rates, pay 
rolls, invoices, discounts and a thousand and one other 
items found in every day mill work that are always arising 
and that demand quick and accurate attention in order to 
secure the best results. The simplicity and ease of operation 
of these machines and the extreme accuracy of the results 
procured make them particularly advantageous in times 
of labor shortage. Southern mill men present were making 
this exhibit a place of call and John R. Ramsey the Sales 
Manager in charge of the Philadelphia District who was 
formerly located at the Atlanta office was kept busy shaking 
hands with his many southern friends and former customers. 
Mr. Ramsey was assisted by Miss Kathryn M. Heney of 
the New York office, W. W. Bureh and J. B. Carroll of 
the Philadelphia office. 

The National Aniline and Chemical Company of New 
York showed a wide variety of dyed work, particularly of 
hosiery and in a large variety of shades, and colors. Special 
attention was called to the results obtained from their sul- 
phur black G extra on eotton, mercerized cotton and arti- 
ficial silk hose. Another specialty to which they were call- 
ing attention was their sulphur black F paste which has 
shown very effective results in the trade because of its 
solubility and ease in handling. Other colors shown were 
developed black IF & P, and also Erie direct black DXOO. 
A large variety of fancy shades on silk, artificial silk, mer- 
cerized cotton and plain cotton hosiery was exhibited, Prac- 
tieally all samples shown were mill dyeings. Those pres- 
ent at the exhibit were Jesse W. Starr, 3rd, the advertising 
manager of the company, Sam W. Wood, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, J. W. Smith, George Gilbert, William 
Secholler, A. E. Wood, Jack Sunderland, and Mr. Nichol- 
son. The Southern office at Charlotte was represented 
by Southern Manager Will H. Willard and Mr. Schott. 

The National Marking Machine Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, exhibited an interesting line of machines for 
marking fabries and placing reinforcements and labels on 
knitted garments. They showed their Model 5 Power 
Marking Machine and their Model 3 Power Marking Ma- 
ehine for marking tube fabrie prior to going through the 
finishing plants. They also showed their improved No. 8 
National Power Knit Goods Marking Machine, with key- 
board. This machine is used by knit goods manufacturers 
for marking neatly and legibly the size, stock and lot 
numbers on their finished products. This company also 
showed their Rose label, tape and patch sewing machine 
which is made in various sizes. They also had their line 
of indelible inks in black, red and blue. An automatic 
(Continued on page 585.) 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are always found running smoothly, quietly, efficiently—with- 
out any fuss—doing their work uninterruptedly, day in and 
day out, in war or in peace—boom or panic. They have run 
like this since 1852, and, each succeeding year, have run better. 


There are few things in this world that one can tie to, but among 


them is the 


TOLHURST EXTRACTOR 
Built Right — Sold Right — Found Right 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Troy, N. Y. New York Office Established 1852 
111 Broadway 
SOUTHERN REP., WESTERN REP., CANADIAN REP., 
Fred H. White, John S. Gage, W. J. Westaway Co. 
Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg., Sun Life Bldg., 


Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. Hamilton, Ont. 
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‘cneR WorRKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


CENTRIFUGAL 


XTRACTORS 


The Fletcher Works Type ‘‘E’’ Electric driven Centrifugal 
Extractor illustrated is one of the most convenient made in the 
matter of power. Can be set up and operated wherever there 
is room enough to set it. Six sizes: 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60-inch 
















baskets. 
Prompt delivery. 


In ordering say what current is available. 


Fletcher Works sie apse 


A. J. Cady, 18 State Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Glenwood Avenue and Second Street, Wma ik Eisen i: in... Gan W. Westnenten 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Southern Agent: 
U.S. A. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Representative: 
Howard Morshead, Glenwood Ave., and 
2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hydraulic Schreiner Calender 


PPEARANCE. counts for so much 


in the valuation of your product. 
Your finishing machinery thus plays an 
important part in your sales work. 


We are constantly at work designing new 
devices, and making improvements in stand- 
ard types of machines, simply to increase 
their possibilities for quality improvement. 
Specializing in finishing machinery for | 00 
years has made us experts. 


Let us demonstrate what we can do for your plant. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PIL ADEL PHIA 


? Canadian Representative 
Seige nga Bi ‘ Cae) 2) W. J. Westaway Company 


Turk’s Head Building if J j 1: : Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 


made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 


They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 





COCKER 


Linking Warpers, Balling Warpers, 
Balling Attachments, Beaming Warp- 
ers, Reels, Indigo Vats, Dye-house 
Ballers, Boiling Out Boxes, Sizing 
Machines, Coilers, Doubling and 
Splitting Machines, Indigo Grinders, 
Trucks. 


W e solicit your inquiries on machinery 
for making and handling warps 


many years. 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and_ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 


For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


SARGENT SONS Corp. SPANITEViLLE 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Vi ng Werp er 
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The Mill Village 
Laundry calls for 
and delivers the 
washing each week. 


The Elm City Mills of La Grange, 
Ga., were confronted with the 
samé problem that is staring most 
mill owners in the face today—de- 
creased production due to the wo- 
men workers staying home one or 
two days each week to do the fam- 
ily washing. 

This mill as well as others through- 
out the country found the solution 
in the Mill Village Laundry. It is 
a moderate installation of up-to- 
date laundry machinery to take 
care of the employees’ entire wash- 
ing while they put in full 
time at the looms. In 
most cases the work is 
done at cost. 


Five weeks after the in- 
stallation, over half the 
employees of the Elm 
City Mills were taking 


COTTON 





= THE WASHDAY LAYOFF PROBLEM™ 
How the Elm City Mills of LaGrange, Ga., solved 





day’’. 


advantage of this new welfare 
work, and the mill authorities were 
more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. 

They said production was greater, 
more uniform from week to week 
and the employees were better sat- 
isfied because of a full pay enve- 
lope every pay day. 

Other mills throughout the coun- 
try state the same results. 


We have men on our staff who 
have made a special study of mill 
problems and their solu- 
tions. It puts you under 
no obligation to have 
them tell you all about 
the Mill Village Laun- 
dry. Write to have 


‘*_production was great one call. Do it, to- 
er and more uniform from 
week to week.’’ 


day. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department, CINCINNATI, O. 
H. G. MAYER, Southern Textile Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Also Manufacturers of the 


American Rotary Hosiery 
wear Press—Hydro Extractor 
Fabric Ironer—Underwear 
Dryers. 


Dye ng Machines—Knit 
Finishing Press—-Rotary 








Press—Automatic Under 


Rotary Fulling and 








‘‘—-the employee 
are better satisfied 
because of a full pay 
envelope every 


pay 
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Fogtor. orl Slashing Costs Slashed 


RAW STOCKS by using 


Also P Shrinking Machines, Proctor Cloth Carbon- ° ; 
4 preeghee y iw > cag be see Aan ae Amalol and Liberty Gum 


Backed by a Service Record of 35 Years. 


INVESTIGATION The methods of drying are well in your size 


Proctor developed. In actual practice, how- These two “Amalie” Brand Textile Products 
Dessacch, inciiinte ever, many new problems have to boast of numerous users among the South's 
be sdlved. The engineering facili- leading cotton mills. 


ties of the Proctor Research Insti- 


tute are complete for making tests You Can Be Sure That 


and experiments in the drying of . The tensile strength of the fibre will be 
any kind of material. These facili- sacvensed $5 te 20%. 


ties are at your disposal. . Shedding and mildew will be wholly 


INSPECTION The Proctor Organization’ en- eliminated. 


Better and more uniform whites will be 
obtained. 







deavors to supervise the operation 
of Proctor Dryers wherever they 


Sonemions "are installed. The visiting engineer Rn SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


examines the dryer and makes cer- 





Under Operating 













oe prem Textile Department 
ee ey ee ee ren 262 Pearl St., New York, U. S. A. 


highest d roduction. ‘ . ous 
ay = Sane aiepe ee Branches in all important cities. 
is 18 Froctor service. Also Manufacturers of ‘‘Amalie’’ Lubricating Oils 


IMPROVEMENTS The engineering experience of 35 > and Greases 


years has made it possible for the 





Of Products and 


ve Proctor Organization to build dry- 
Conditions 


ers for every individual drying 





need. The usual results are an im- 












proved product and improved work- 





ing conditions. That's why users of 
Proctor Dryers are always ready to 


Soluble Grease 


recommend and demonstrate their 









dryers. 







Write for practical catalog and stat. 





what materials you are drying 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
MACHINERY CO. 


Seventh Street and Tabor Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






To make the stock 







yarn or warps Run 













CHICAGO, ILL., PROVIDENCE, R. I. ’ 

Hearst Building Howard Building | | I 1ioot regsar ess ot 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Realty Building 

HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Building 


32 





dyes that make the 
Cotton Fibre harsh. 







BOSSON & LANE 
ATLANTIC MASS. 









‘*Proctor’’ Automatic Raw Stock Dryer of the 3-conveyor 
type for cotton, wool, rags, etc. 
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H. A. METZ. & CO. 


Ay 


INCORPORATED 
122 Hudson St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Montreal San Francisco Atlanta 
PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finshing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 
CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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AVON is a solvent for the textile in 
I, dustry. It can be used on all kinas of 
animal and vegetable fibre with abso- 


lutely no injurious effect on the fibre or the 
receptacle in which it is used. 

The knit goods trade particularly are con- 
stantly troubled with oil spots, dirt and 
graphite, some mills getting as high as 30% 
spots in hosiery, while the underwear nian- 
ufacturer is almost as badly off. 





Soap will remove light vegetable oils, but 
is not satisfactory for the mineral oils and 
is worse than useless for graphite. 

Zavon is the natural solvent for such 
foreign matter, It contains one of the most 
powerful solvents known, and its action on 
fats, oils, and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
Zavon will reduce your spot account 99% at 
a very slight cost. It gives a better hand 
and body to the goods than any other similar 
product in use today and the unevenness of 
shade to the finished dyed fabric due to im- 
proper circulation and penetration is reduced 
to a minimum where Zavon is used in the 
preparatory treatment. 

We shall be glad to furnish a sample for 
trial on request. 


ZAVON, inc.,413 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 


““Dyestuff Department’’ 


Works at Grasselli, N. C. 


Albany, N. Y. Formerly Owned by 
Providence, R. I. The Bayer Co., Inc. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 


Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
incinna St. os | 
Milwaukee St. Paul -rovidence 


MONOPOL OIL 


Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 


Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit New Orle 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 


STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPALSPOINTS 
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— Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watch-words today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 













Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. We know and can provide the 
proper type of Starch. 


Eagle Finishing 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
“any old’”» STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To se- 
cure the proper “‘feel’’, the desired weight, the attractive finish, care- 
ful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES AND DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties. 


500 MILL } 400 MILL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
DEXTRINES and GUMS 


| Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, 


__ Starch— 
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Du Pont 


American Dyestuffs 


for TEXTILES, PAPER, 
PAINTS, LEATHER and 
PRINTING INKS 





The Du Pont oval stands tor over 
a century's experience in the man- 
ufacture of products with the 
prestige of leadership in every 
chosen field. It is your guarantee 
of the excellence and dependability 
of Du Pont American Dyestuffs. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuffs Sales Dept. 
Wilmington A Delaware 


Branch Offices: 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia C hice 
Charli tte N "3 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
near PHILADELPHIA 


D I ick ‘s. | vid ( 


} Ww. dicks, il ml Jav bil Lo 


We Have a Good Line of 
| ] BASIC, DIRECT, OIL, SULPHUR 
CHROME and ACID a 
| | ' Sk of Sal ps as re ct re | , N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
| : Ban R. DABBS, SOUTHERN MANAGER 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Melons 





During the next five years 
the people of the United 
States are going to cut the 
biggest melon that the bus- 
iness world has ever grown. 
Forward looking men, read- 
ing aright the signs of the 
times, see opportunities Manufacturing 
never presented before and Company 
are preparing now for a 
period of unexampled bus- 
iness expansion. For tested 
products and efficient co- 
operation use 


Che Uarren Soap 


WARREN SOAP 
AND 


WARREN SERVICE 
7¢/ Summer Street 
We Are Ready Boston, Mass. 








AG 


Azo Blue 

Azo Rubine 

Brilliant Scarlet 3 R 

Croceine Scarlet MOO 

Fast Red 

Benzopurpurine 4 B Conc. 
Direct Brilliant Blue 3 B 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Brown R 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Black D 
Croceine Orange 


Acid Bordeaux 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


VICTOR 


no other starch. 
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MILL STARCH 


| The Weaver’s Friend 


| It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 





THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Catania, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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____ SA SLENREE RLS 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Cloth Red 

Zeta Sulphur Blue R SS 

Zeta Sulphur Blue G S 

Zeta Sulphur Blue RS A 

Zeta Black 

Alpha Black 
Gallocyanine 


Sneeze Blue 
Alizarine Yellow R 
Weva Indigo 
Sulphur Olive 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


New York City 


Quotations on application. 


ele om OO 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the | 
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Conserve the Cotton 


Cotton costs too much to be scrapped on account of oil spots, 
uneven dyeing and tender bleached goods. 


The Remedy | 


HYDROXY 


RES TRADE MARK == REGISTERED Se 


KIER OIL 


Dissolves the natural oils and waxes in cotton, also combines 
with the mineral oil stains from the machines, making the oil 
soluble and easily boiled out before bleaching and dyeing— 
thereby reducing the amount of seconds and waste. 
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Wetting out or boiling out in Hydroxy Kier Oil before dyeing 
produces even shades—because the oils and waxes are removed 
allowing the dye to penetrate evenly. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer, the superior Hydroxy Black Developing Oil—as a final 
anti-chlor, prevents tender bleached goods. finish removes the Bronzy Color, makes a 
Saves you money from spoiled material. deep rich color and helps the hosiery 
Some day you will need it badly. boarder. 

Hydroxy Turkey Red Oil—a sulphonated For the Hussong Machine—our Softening 
oil made with Laboratory Precision. a d oe ee oe 
Should be used in your Sulphur Dye bath Re ee ee 
to level the shade. up. 


ACETATE OF SODA. 


mee 









1404-1410 aa 
N. Front Street 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


O, 


1409-13 
N. Hope St. 
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Fast Colors for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


Indigo N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 

Sulphur Blue S. A. P. 

Sulphur Yellow B. W. 
Primuline-N. A. C. 

Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds 


Bring us your dyestuff problems. 


Diazine Black H. Ex 

Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2 G. 

Sulphur Brown 4 G. 

Sulphur Brown T D. 

Sulphur Brown C. G. F 

Sulphur Blue L. ! 
: 


Our technical department and the well equip- 


ped laboratories at our different branches are maintained for the service of our 


customers. Our advice involves no obligation on your part. 


National Aniline & 


Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse : 


236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs, | Intermediates, | Chemicals 


AURAMINE 0-00 CAUSTIC SODA 
MALACHITE GREEN SODA ASH 

PDR. AND CRYS. GLAUBERS SALT 
VICTORIA BLUE B ACETIC ACID 
CRYSTAL VIOLET CONC. SULPHURIC ACID 
SAFRANINE Y CHLORIDE OF LIME 


DIRECT FAST PINK Y SODIUM SULPHIDE 
DIRECT FAST ROSE B TANNIC ACID 


FUCHSINE CRYSTALS ANTIMONY SALTS 
SULPHUR BLUE SODIUM BICHROMATE 
DIRECT BLUE 2B BLUESTONE 

DIRECT NAVY BLUE ANHY. SOD. SULPHATE 


NAPHTHOL GREEN 


FACTORY: - : - BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
WAREHOUSE: - - 27 THAMES ST., N. Y. C. 
BRANCHES: - BOSTON, MASS., AND LONDON, ENG. 














What a Check Tells 








| | The customers of the National Bank 
| of Commerce in New York are | 
among the leaders of industry. | ; 


Our credit is extended to concerns 
ably and successfully managed, 
whose financial history is clean. 


A check drawn on the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
tells of leadership, sound policies, 
financial integrity and success. 








NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 


— | 








Senn en 
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Textile Banking Company, Inc. 





4th Ave. and 17th Street, New York 
(Temporary Offices: 120 Broadway, New York) 
| 
| 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $500,000 | 
OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President EDMUND C. CONVERSI 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE, Vice-President HARVEY D. GIBSON 
FRANK E. SPENCER, Vice-President Sa a 
JAMES D. HOPKINS, Vice-President an, + oe 
FREDERICK H. WANDELT, Treasure? GRAYSON } 
JOHN H. JEPHSON, Secretary EUGENE W. STETSON 








Inaugurated by the GUARANTY IT RUsT CoMPpANY oF New York 
and the LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK oF NEw YoRK 


This Company acts, exclusively, as commercial banker for mills in the textile industry ; finances raw 
material and merchandise requirements; and renders general banking facilities such as are, at 
present, offered by factors or commission houses. 


An Industrial Department, under the direction of men of recognized ability and standing in the tex- 
tile trade, is being organized. The broad service of this department should prove of great value in 


the operation and expansion of American textile interests, both in the United States and in foreign 








I uF 

markets. bf "3 | 

Any of the Officers will be pleased to discuss the advantages | 

| afforded by this Company in the field of textile banking. | 








The Unsurpassed Strength of 
“Sonoco” Cones 


Carries your package in perfect condition through all rough handling. 
The “Sonoco” surface and uniform fit assure the knitter an even, 
smooth delivery from every cone, that he remembers with satisfaction 
when ordering. 


If we are not familiar with your exact requirements we should like to receive 
your specifications and send you samples of cones, cores or parallel tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., intparnicTubesExctusively “Hartsville, 
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The 
David Brown 


Company 





Factories 
Lawrence, 


Mass. 
U.S. A. 





Wooden head and metal shield spools. 
Spools our specialties. 


Let us quote you price and deliveries. 


Greenville, S.C. 
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High Grade ; 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Shuttles and 


Skewers. 


Facilities are the 
Best. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 








SPOOLS SKEWERS UNDERCLEARERS 


Warpers Twisters and Silk 


They are giving complete satisfaction throughout the South. 


Greenville Spool & Manufacturing Company 














“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS’’ 


VERY Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all ealeulations 
necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 
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Earning Power 
to be Utilized 


The earning power of your oper- 
ative is only limited by what he can 
get out of his machine, and that 
limit hasn’t been reached in many 
mills today. 


It hasn’t been reached because the operatives 
are still working with no standards to go by 
other than so many hours per day. 

You'll get bigger results when you make the 
working basis so many picks, hanks or vards 
per day, for then 


COUNTERS 


can be used to check up the operative’s output 
and to utilize more fully the earning power of 
each machine. 

The Loom Pick Counter 


at right registers loom 
output in picks, in units 
of 100 or 1000, as or- 
dered. Counts up to 
1,000,000 picks—then 


repeats. 








Intended to 
be driven by 
crankshaft 
and cannot be 
made to regis- 
ter falsely. 


The above Loom Pick 
Counter (and the Hank 
Counter below) read in 
plain figures; there's no 
disputing the count. 
The Hank Counter on 
the left records the out- 
put of machines where 
the product is ejected by 
rollers, such as Cards, 
Lappers, Combers, 
Twisters, Drawing, Rov- 
ing, Ring Frames, 
Mules, etc. 













Usually geared to re- 
cord in hanks of 840 
yards each. 


Send for copy of the Veeder 
Textile Counter booklet—describ- 
ing these counters and others es- 
pecially designed for textile 
machine use. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
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MOSSBERG 


STEEL BEAMS«*4x® SPOOLS 


cclidecdilhddddddididdddidedidbddddddcitaddd ddd 


Beams 
every ¢ 


Pressed Steel 
ind Spools have 
tage over wood or cast iron. 
Steel is stronger, lighter in weigit 
does not warp, crack, nor chip, 
Mills throughout the country recognize 
e superior merits of Pr and 
e standardizing on 


MOSSSERG 
Pressed Steel Beams, Reels, and Spools 


They save the money wasted by the continual 


ize of wood. They eliminate frequent 


Practically every winding and reeling requirement i 
taken care of by our standard designs 
our catalog doesn’t show what you want, we 
it for we are the pioneers 
leaders in the manufacture of pressed 
steel products for textile mills. 


can make 


standardized 
Reels, and 


end for catalog of 
*ressed Steel Beams, 


Spools 


Mm FRANK MOSSBERG CO_2). 
L— ATTLEBORO MASS 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


BY MM VITATION 
menace OF 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.,U.S.A. 
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HARD COMMON SENSE SAYS 





L cw irstccst 


’ ae = 
Discriminate between ag ite te €4% 


if you use 


LANE CANVAS BOXES, TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


You are on the right track 





W. T. Lane & Bro., Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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‘cass Buy Highest 
| 2a Efficiency 
| in 

> Roving Cans 


\ 





Keystone ‘*Peerless’’ 

Seamless Roving Cans 

/ are worthy representa- 

tives of the Keystone 

Fibre Company, and make durable, 
trustworthy and long-lived servants. 











It is worth your while to consider the 
roving can question on the same basis 
of efficiency as you buy other parts of 
mill equipment. 












The Kron Dormant Platform Scale 


in one of the large Sonthern Cotton Mills This scale is equipped with a 
Tare-Beam for automatic deduction of tareweight. 


‘“‘Load & Look’’ 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U.S.A SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 


There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose— 








Send for our book on Keystone Fibre 
Holloware. 








Keystone Fibre Company 


Box 44 Yorklyn, Delaware 





All Types—Any Capacity— Dormant or Portable, 
Hanging Pan Types, Over-head Track Scales, 
Suspension Crane Scales, etc. 


Write for complete information 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 53rd St., New York 


Branch Office and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA. 










THE No. 9 ACME BALE BUCKLE 


TAKES LESS TIME TO APPLY. 


THREADS LIGHTER 
EASIER WEIGHT 















No. 9 Acme Bale Buckle. 


BE SURE TO ORDER ACME COLD ROLLED 
BALING TIES. Smooth round edges, lacquered 
to prevent rust. Because of their light weight 
you get more to the pound. 








ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


2834-40 Archer Ave., CHICAGO. 


10-14 Tift St., Atlanta Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 
295 Lafayette St., New York, 














The Kron Hanging Lap Pan Scale 


in the plant of one of the most enterprising and up-te-date Cotton Mills in 
the South. 




































- 
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S&S, MILL RECEPTACLES 





The Truly Permanent Fibre Cars 


“LEATHEROW” HO. 3 WARE- _ “eutorsil corm oe ot ee “LEATHEROID” STEEL-CLAD 
HOUSE CAR. the most durable and toughest, smooth NO. 2 CAR. 


fibre known, and the other parts are 
chosen with care, and put together right. 


Leatheroid Cars stand the heaviest loads 
and roughest usage day after day, year 
after year, and then show very little effects 
of wear. 


Leatheroid Cars, Roving Cans, Boxes, 
Baskets, etc., are made in all sizes and 
shapes. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill 
Supply Houses. 


Rogers Fibre Company 
Standard Sizes: 


Standard Sizes: Leatheroid Sales Division ‘ 3 

86 x 24 x 24 48 x 80 x 30 i 32 x 18 x 18 SS See 
32 x 18 x 18 42 x 24 x 28 1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 36 x 24 x 24 48 x 30 x 30 

[ namansitinaiendiiiaiaaidaadice aaanne dete atanl 

















| The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


| 
| 








| 


AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 













For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames aise at auc al 
Loom Harness, 


Easily adjusted. Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 


We make a specialty ef Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


THE I, F PALMER COMPANY None too small to receive careful attention. 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 
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Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 


E. are the originators and 
patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 
are warned against purchasing 


other slides violating our patent. 





Write for our illustrated catalogue. 


American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 
PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIRE 





i AGE Ate May ES ieee IS weer 


Kaep the Eiaployets’ You Have 


——acdiemmm GIVE THEM THE CONVENIENCES THEY WANT 






SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT 





Netatnohslee Equignee! A Enginsering 
Company 
136 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Address all communications to =a 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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—N 
O ‘The Standard” Scales admit of 
Guess Work no guessing. They are accurate to 
the most minute degree—speedy— 


durable—and built to fit each parti- 


Here cular weighing problem. 


‘The Standard” Scales give infal- 
lible service year in and year out, 
and are particularly 
adapted to the needs 

iy of textile mills. 


"THE STAN VQ), Write for illustrated 
catalogue 85, which 


supplies the wanted in- 
formation. 


The Standard Scale and Supply Co. 
PITTSBURGH, 1631 Liberty Ave 
NEW YOKK, 145 Chambers St HICAGO, 163-171 N May 


PHILADELPHIA. 523 Arch St CLEVELAND. 1547 Columbu. Rd 
BALTIMORE, 409 N Gay St 


St 





That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 
tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 


——————————— 





handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 
And it’s reversible. 
The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 


speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 


We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


513 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg. 303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 629 Nicholas Bldg. S. W. Life Bldg. 
Cleveland, 0. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Atlanta and Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SANITARY CLOSETS iin 


An installation of Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans is much less costly than the delay 
and confusion of a disease epidemic which can easily disable your employees, re- 
tard production and sap your profits. Don’t overlook the danger of insanitary, 
unattractive, ancient fly bearing outdoor privies. 


y 
Dy 


is 


Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans 


are now and will continue to be the least expensive, 
most practical method of solving the surface closet 
proposition in a mill village. 

You can put them up ina few minutes time with- 
out any trouble and once in place they will give you 
5 to 6 years of uninterrupted service without paint 
or repair. Don't let the thought of economy in do- 
ing without high priced equipment cheat you out 
of a sanitary system of surface closets when Stevens 
Cans will do the work for 5c per month. Send your 
order—install your cans and insure the healthy 
uninterrupted, most satisfied work of every em- 
ployee in your community to your own profit and 
satisfaction. 


CANS COMPLETE $3.50 Each 


A postal brings further information, list of satis- 
fied customers, or a shipment of Stevens Cans. 
WRITE US TODAY 


The Selig Co., Manufacturers 
“iis ware Atlanta, Ga. 


SOMé WHOUSTI 


The American Textile Co., 
Atco, Bartow County, Ga. 
In regard to the use of your Cans 
and Fluid will say that we are 
quite satisfied with the installa- 
tion, believing we have reduced 
sickness and the possible spread 
of contagious diseases in our vil- 
lage which 
people as well as to our business. 
W. M. McCafferty, Pres. 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
McNary, La. 
We bought 40 Stevens Cans 
from you in June, 1916, and will 
put in three or four 
re this year. 
Brewster, M. D., 
Health Officer 
e people have bought the 
400 cans, which proves they were 


sfactory 
Apanaug Mfg. Co. 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
are pleased with the Stevens 
we bought fror 1 
J. W. Saunders, Pres. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 
We are very much pleased with 
the installation 
By Waddy L. Tt 
Se and Treas 
Danville Knitting M.IlIs, 
Bon Air, Ala. 
The cans you sent us are a 
wonderful success and we hall 
| be highly delighted when we equip 
every outhouse n ur premises 
with the devi 














Beckley Perforating Co. 
14 North Ave. 
Garwood, N. J. 





Your “right hand man” 


T your elbow whenever you need it; 
with a handy index leading straight 
to anything you want in equipment. 


That’s what this 1100-page catalog means 
to you; it saves time, effort and money. 
Lists everything you can think of in the 
way of supplies, at prices that are right. 


i copy is readv. Send for it. Address TEEL surfacing hes tani calli. Dies 
ing machines and ovens, Copper and 
brass centrifugal liners, Sheet steel for 
machinery guards, Steel vats, Kettles and 
Tanks, electrically welded. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILSON COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Equipment for Contractors, power plants, 
mills, mines, railroads, steamships, machine 
shops and all forms of industrial activity. 


Ge0-B-CARPENTER & CO 440No.Wewts St. CHICAGO 





ne 
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The Most Sanitary System 


of Sewerage Disposal 
Seas day of the scavenger in industrial vil- 


lages is passing. In place of former insani- 
tary, disease-spreading methods hundreds of 
villages are now 
equipped _ with 
the ‘“‘Sanisep’”’ 















This system disposes 
of every particle of 
the sewage; no scav- 
enger is required. 
There are no chemi- 
= cals used, the soil 
is not polluted and no disagreeable odors are given off. 

The output of your mill will soon show the effects of 
healthier, happier operatives. Let your first move be the in- 
stallation of a ““Sanisep” System. 

Write for further information and prices. 


















Tp 
hi Dp 










39 Cortlandt St. Oliver Bldg. 
New York. Pittsburg. 
Cement Products Company 
Trust Bldg. Wilmington, N. C. 

































| ) OVER 300,000 


Giving 





PATENTED 


FROST PROOF Satisfaction in No. 5 
CLOSETS All Climates — fl 


The ideal water closets for This fixture fills 





They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, paaettveyce yr tre 
They save water. where thousands have been etaenetia water 

; All bowls have enameled installed. saving closet out- 
rims. In service daily, winter The most durable water fit for factory use. 
and summer, e-losets 1 : ti ar Lowe age 
( SeCULS maae — excep ing Is extremely sim- 

none. ple and _ repairs, 


though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
fhe valve’ cap 


back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGELCO. | 


Factory and Office at fz 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Is a very great improve- 
ment over the usual type 
of Water 
have a horizontal shelf in 
the bottom part of the out- 


let that clogs under severe 


Closets which 


conditions. 


The Improved Trident 
has an extra large throat- 
way and the passage from 
the 
drop to the outlet. There- 
in lies the secret of its sue- 


overflow is a direct 


cess. 


of inter- 
wish 


Other 


est to 


features 
those who 
modern’ sanitary equip- 
ment is explained and il- 
lustrated in our recent 


folder. Write for it. 


Rundle-SpenceMfg.Co. 
Milwaukee, Wie. 


of RIDENT 


THE oO 
IMPROVE 


Sottom View of Seat as Furnished 
with Improved Trident Closet 








ATTEST: 


Holeproof Hosiery Co.; 
Knitting Co.; 
Knitting Co.; 
Harne shfe- 


Phoenix 
National 
Pawling & 
ger; Ambrosia 
late Co.; Young 
Prescott 


Choco- 
Sad- 
dlery Co. ; 
Pump Co.; 
Drug Co.; 


Steam 
Milwaukee 
H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Northwestern 
Malleable Tron Co. 
Federal Pressed 
dozens of 


Steel 
Co and 
other 
trial plants. 


modern indus 
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| Hospital Equ 
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It’s Not Merely a 


4 
» Ee 
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SOS 
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Welfare Proposition 


F. H. THOMAS CO. 


But a 


Paying Investment 








The necessity for complete hos- 
pital equipment in all textile plants 
is being more and more appreciated 
by far-sighted mill executives. So 


many instances have been noted 
where emergency equipment could 
have saved the time-loss of injured 


or sick employees, or would have 


even been the means of saving 
lives. 
Therefore, complete and up-to- 
date hospital equipment is no longer 
considered merely a_ philanthropic 
proposition, but an investment that 
pays dividends—a necessity to the 


big textile mill family. 


Thomas 
probably 


Hospital Equipment is 


the 


substantially constructed equipment 


most complete and 


that can be purchased—the most 


economical to buy because it's ex- 


tremely efficient and it’s made to 
last. 

Complete illustrated literature 
will be gladly sent upon request. 
Why not secure full information 
today. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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One Workman and a Hammer 


—and in less than five minutes your broken machine 
belt is as good as new, with a joint of strongest steel 
that will wear as long as the belt itself. 


ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing 


is adapted to leather, rubber, cotton canvas, balata or 
any machinery belt of any thickness or width. No 
rivets or fasteners—no punch holes. The joint is 
smooth on both sides so that it will work perfectly in 
connection with an idler or on a quarter turn or half 
turn pulley. 

Alligator Steel Lacing will make your belts last 
longer—will save you time and labor in repairing 
broken belts and will give you enduring satisfaction 
under all conditions of service. 

Write for complete information and descriptive 
literature. 


“Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 


Manufacturers of 
Flexcé-Lok and Split Handle Portable” Lamp Guards. 
Dept. AL29—522 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 












Twines 
Baling Ropes 
Right Quality, Right Prices 


Henry C. Kelley Company 
New York Atlanta 























The British |. 
Government 
Uses 


y Stanley 
Belting 










MERICAN 
PULLEYS 


Correctly designed for maximum strength 
with light weight. Guaranteed for mini- 
mum belt slip, minimum air resistance, 
double belt service and recommended for 
rim speeds up to 6000 feet per minute. 











‘‘JOHN BULL’’ knows just exactly what 
STANLEY Solid Woven Cotton Belting will 
do under all conditions. He knows 
‘““STANLEY’’ performance; from time 
honored experience. And STANLEY BELT- 
ING stood every test—some most severe—so 
well that the British Government placed the 
stamp of approval—‘GOOD’’—on this 
‘‘Tested for 35 Years’’ belting. . 


If you don’t know about ‘‘STANLEY’’ you 
should and we want to tell you, too. Write 







The American Pulley Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















pe sete 









for more information and we’ll gladly com- 





Valuable book ‘“‘Getting 
Maximum Pulley Eff- 


ciency” sent free on 






ply with your request. 





Print ot 


request. 


Stanley Belting Corporation 


36 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 
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-HAPMAN 


I >;,2Ball Bearings 


MTT a MMT TTT 1s 
















ji I | 
F, XPERIENCE gained in the past seventeen years in the equipment of 
all classes of manufacturing plants has plac ed the Chapman Type 
Ball Bearings high in the estimation of power engineers 
oday they stand at the top—the most perfect transmi ssion— 
most acurate in performance—the greatest load-carrying capacity. 
Every Chapman Type Ball Bearing is subjected to a running test 
under a load and speed much greater than will be met with in actual 
service. 








Chapman Type Ball Bearings will save 15° to 40° of your total 
power consumption, lower lubrication costs 95%, and are entirely dust 
and drip proof. 

They are constructed to be fitte d into any of the sta — hanger 
frames in the market without tearing down the hanger erchanging 
with self- oiling boxes of = same shaft size. 

Our engineering services are at your disposal ei ther designing 
new transmission equipme neg or the installation of ball bearings in ex- 


isting plants. 





The Complete Facts on These Economy ree ings Are in WHT 
Catalog No. 3 M. Send fori 1} | 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO., Inc. Hh 


050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. i HI 
New York, Sedbeitiaelan Cleveland, Chicago, Greenville, S.C., Cambridge, Mass i HH 


_ Bena om Double Ball Bearing Co 
Sorat Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


mi = 
‘Transm ail = ' <sovsssuusttttlll i Le a 
MACHINE. SHOP EQUIPMENT . 


MILLING MACHINES 
GEAR CUTTERS 
Let LATHES 
y PLANERS 
r SHAPERS 
Quote DRILL PRESSES 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
You | ELECTRIC DRILLS 
a and GRINDERS 
WELDING OUTFITS 











SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools—-Mill Supplies---Foundry Equipment 
36-38 WEST ALABAMA STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











| a blll 
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Don’ t, Spend Good Money for New Parts. 
Renew Your Broken Ones. 


What’s the use of spending your good money for new machines and machine 
parts, when those broke n parts can be made as good as new by welding?! It 
will p ay you in more than one way to install a 


B-W i Welding and Cutting Machine 


and have it always ready to instantly repair any machine that breaks. 

Ve not only supply the machine, oxygen and supplies, but we send experts 
to your plant to teach your me »chanic how to use it 
B. W. SERVICE means that if you have a breakdown too large for your own 
mechanic, our experts are always ready to come to you, 

Write today for catalog and price list. 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gretna, La. 


= 

















Circulars. 


) The D. E. 

























POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also proceed merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 


nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 


the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PENNA. 


20 73X 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 


Gear Cutting Machines 





Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills : 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Hand Operated 


Whiton Machine Co., 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


| Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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Tycos 


frprnun INSTRUMENTS cage 





Our experience n meeting the needs 
of an industrial nation is a part of 
the intrinsic value you receive in 


dealing with us. 


Zycos Type Angle and Straight Stem Thermometers 
Jrcos Recording and Indicating Thermometers 
Automatic Temperature and Pressure Regulators 
Mercury Vacuum and Absolute Pressure Gauges 
Engraved Stem Thermometers 

Hygrometers, Hydrometers 


Thermo-Electric and Radiation Pyrometers 


Request Our Catalogues Today 





Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Ficos or Zplor Thermometer for 
Every Purpose 











Remove Your Ashes at Small Expense 


H IGH ash handling costs have always been a 

problem in the average textile mill boiler 
plant. Cutting the overhead for ash wheelers can 
be accomplished through the installation of one 


of our 


AMERICAR 


STEAM CORVEYORS 


Note in the illustration the convenient ash intake. 
Shovel the ashes in as fast as possible: the conveyor read- 


ily removes them. A few minutes shoveling and a small 





amount of steam are the only operating expenses. Not 
a mechanical conveyor—nothing moves but the ashes. 


Take the first step to reduce your ash handling costs. 
Sign the coupon today. No obligations. Catalogue K 


on request. 


American Steam Conveyor Corporation 


Ash Disposal Engineers. 


CHICAGO: ‘ 326 West Madison Street 
NEW YORK: ; 110 West 40th Street 

















THIS COUPON WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Send me information about the American Stean 


Conveyor as advertised in Cotton for 


Company 


Refer to Mr. 


Position . 























































“They’re reliable” 


an engineer said when asked why he used 


Jenkins valves. 


“When we close a Jenkins valve on a high 
pressure steam line, it stays closed and when 
we open it there’s no sticking to the seat. 
And in the case of their gate valves, the 
wedge is easily raised or lowered and allows 
an unobstructed passage—it never ‘drags’ 
across the seat, and fits tight when closed.” 


For high pressure steam service Jenkins Valves 
are made in Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Y 
or Blow-off, Automatic Equalizing Stop and 
Check and Gate Patterns. 


Illustrated is a battery of Jenkins valves on 
steam pressure duty atop the boilers of a New 
Jersey power plant. 


Jenkins valves are the result of 50 years of 
practical experience in making valves as they 
should be made for each specific use. Know 


them by the Jenkins “Diamond Mark.” 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York 132 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia 
524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 646 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


JENKINS BROS, Limited 


Montreal London, E. C. 


COTTON 
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and satisfy \ 
yourself of  } 
the miry { 
advaatarent:\ 
features 
enbodied in \ 





Note the seat ring and disc, both of which 
are made of Lunkenheimer ‘‘ Valve-nick- 


? 


el,’’ a material having exceptional wear- 
ing qualities; the regrindable seating sur- 
faces; the renewability of all parts, in- 
cluding the seat ring and disc; the full 
areas through the body; union bonnet; 
special composition stem, which insures 
long life to the stem threads; deep stuffing 
box, ete. These features combined with 
Lunkenheimer ‘‘quality’’ materials and 
workmanship make the ‘‘FERRENEWO”’ 
the valve of exceptional merit. 


anny Sars 


Globe, Angle and Cross, and Horizontal 
and Angle Check Patterns, for working 
steam pressures up to 150 pounds. 


oe eT 


Your local dealer can furnish them; if 
not, write us. Write for descriptive Book- 


let No. 576-AK. : 
me LUNKENHEIMER eo. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 


New York Chicago Boston London 
2-11-10 
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Motors for All Textile 
Power Requirements 






Group or Individual Drive 






Special Textile Motors for looms, 
spinning frames, twisters, pickers, 
openers, breakers, etc. 


Send for Textile Bulletin. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
District Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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ECONOM 


renewable FUSES 


stand between the user and unnecessary expense. An inexpensive 
“Drop Out’ Renewal Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The resultant saving approximates 80°. of 
annual fuse maintenance costs as compared with the use of one-time 
fuses. 

This economy is effected with safety, as years of use have conclusive- 
ly proved that Economy Fuses are all that could be desired as re- 
gards accuracy of rating and all-around efficiency. 


Bester ce, 


Maisie hve 


They cost less and serve best. 





If you are among the thousands of Economy users you already 
know this. If not, try them and you will know. 


Sold by leading jobbers and dealers everywhere. 


Write for Catalog 12. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of ‘“ARKLESS”’---the Non-Renewable Fuse with 
the 100 per cent Guaranteed Indicator 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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Electrical Supplies When You Need Them 
QUICK SERVICE 
HEN in need of Lamps, Fuses, Safety Switches, 
Wiring Devices or Rubber Conduit Wire, remem- 


ber that we have a stock right here in Atlanta 
from which shipments can go forward immediately--no delay 


Wire or phone your orders and note the 





quick service at this end of the line. 


CARTER ELECTRIC CoO., 63 Peachtree, Atlanta 


ae 
Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


Ten to Forty Watt 
20c Each | 





Send for Particulars 


we 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 
| H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
















——_—— 


These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 








HEN buying yarns—look for the trademark—the pride mark, of these 


RAY | DAYA famous spinning mills. They are your assurance of quality in every 
Sh “Wh instance. 
‘ e | It is our aim to render the most efficient service to the trade by supplying 
S| | yarns made from the best long staple cotton. 
QUALITY "YARNS I] —to inspect carefully all packing and shipments. 


—to give prompt attention to all inquiries. 
—to see that the goods go forward at the time promised. 

Combed Peelers, 30s to 80s, single and ply. Regular and reverse twist. 
Combed Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, 30s to 80s, single and ply, reverse | 
twist. 

Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 

Double Carded Peelers, 30s to 60s. 

Our production is sold directly through, and exclusively by, our general 


sales offices at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr., Long Distance, 812 Gramercy. 

















= Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manfg. Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 














4 : 
AEF ° 8.7 wt 
en a ee ' 2m 


ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS“> 
“corto. YARNS 7 
~CASTONIA NC ow” 
















Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
<¢ Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


aS SaaS 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


34 Thomas Street, New York 





AFC Gingham 
Seersuckers 


Three Star Gingham 


Utility Gingham 
32-inch Chambrays 
~ Aladdin Cloth 


Staple Ginghams 
Romper Cloth 


Invincible Suiting 


Teazle Down, Clover Cloth 
Tunis Cloth 
Trinada Cloth 


1921 Cloth, Daisy Cloth 
Fleecedown 


Pamela Cloth 


Smyrna Cloth 
36-inch Napped Fabrics 
Tacuna Cloth Ponceta Cloth 


- Bleached Goods Grey Goods 


Denims Tickings 


Worsted Dress Goods 
Poplins 
- Vigereauxs 


Panamas 


Serges 





WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


Royal Ins. Bldg. 8 Thomas Street 185 Devonshire St. Postal Teleg. Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


COTTON DUCK 


JULY, 1919. 


“TAMARAK” 
“LOCKWELL” 
“LAWRENCE” 


WATER PROOF FABRICS 


TAN-TEX-TOL 
CON-SER-TEX 
CON-SER-VIT 
METAKLOTH 


OLIVE DRAB 


KHAKI 


Single Filling 
Double Filling 
Army and Wide 


Tarpaulin Duck 
Canvas Roofing 
Railroad Roofing 
Copper Metalized Cloth 


BLEACHED DUCKS 


TEXTOL AWNING STRIPES 
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Hunter Mig. & Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth St. 
NEW YORK CITY U.S. A. 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
COTTON FABRICS 


¢, 


NSN 


~~ 


BAe 


v4, 


wd, 


q 
: 


BAA 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


LN NS NG 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Baltimore Greensboro 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 
Santiago, Chile Mexico City, Mexico Havana, Cuba 
San Juan, Porto Rico Barranquilla, Colombia 


aN, 


V.LBABBAG 
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\ 
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COTTON 


J.H. LANE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agen ts for 


Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 
BOSTON CHICAGO 








Mercerized Yarns 


Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 





Peech Sons & Phillips Co. 


Camden, N. J. 





~- dit iasimabC ti eh 
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Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 














Lawrence & Company 


Commission Merchants : 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 





London England 





| 
Selling Agents for | 


Pacific Mills Boston Mfg. Co., 1901 | 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. Whittenton Mfg. Co. | 
Ipswich Mills | 








Ipswich Mills (Middlesex Dept.) | 





Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 














TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 





COTTON 














WEIMAR BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings | 


and Narrow Fabrics 


2046-48 Amber Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


| HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 

New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


i Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 








HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


116 Franklin Street, NEW YORK | 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


| ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
| COTTON MERINO YARNS woot worstep 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. | 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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| Classified Opportunities. 

















Positions Open 


1 





WANTED—Textile representative 
with handling the sale and demonstration 
products used in bleaching cotton good 
Preferably man having both selling and mi 
Must be 


\ddress reply 


experience familiar with mills i 


stating qualifics 


ie South 
and salary desired, to Box 


Atlanta, 


tions in full 
care COTTON, Ga. 


WANTED 


of 


By yarn mill medium 


size, a competent master me- 
chanie capable of handling 
.general repairs and with 
some knowledge of electrici- 


cy. 


Healthful location in south- 


ern State. 
nlars to L. L. A., 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


Write full partie- 
of 


care 





oO. 


familiar 


1 
Db 
i] 


, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 








| Positions Wanted 





EXPERIENCED YARN MILL SUPERIN 
TENDENT wants to correspond with a mill 
in need of a man of this kind Now em 
ployed Would be interested in a mill 500 
to 10000 spindles Address K. L. M care 
Cottor \tlanta, Ga 








| Wanted— Miscellaneous 








- 
| WANTED 
SPINNING MILL EQUIPMENT 


for a 2000 spindle 
make coarse 
Must be 
dress Box 40 
Ga 


mill to 
12s to 18s 
in first class condition Ad- 
care COTTON, Atlanta, 


spinning 


hosiery yarns 


YARNS WANTED 


We will buy your odd lots of yarns. 
Send us samples, your lowest cash 
prices and full particulars. 

PATRICK McCANN’S SONS 
1731 Tilghman St Philadelphia 











— 





RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 


word per. insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


**Positions Open’’ and other un. 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 


box address. ) 
DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 





MANUFACTURER OF OIL 

PRODUCTS DESIRES TO GET 

IN TOUCH WITH PRODUCERS 
OF 


VEGETABLE OILS 


of all kinds; also companies 
having by-products of veg- 
etable oils, such as fatty 
acids, recovered oils, foots 
or tank settlings. 


care Cotton, At- 


Address OIL, 


lanta, Ga., stating full partic ulars. 


New York Export 
Offices Offered 


non-conflicting manufactur- 


with facilities of show 


few 
ers, room 
and trained staff to manage your 


export trade. 


Use present opportune times for 


lasting advantage by correct 


handling of business through ex- 


perts. Have successful record 
are well known among foreign 
houses. Our long experience 


will gain steady foreign markets. 


Foreign Trade Agency 
147 Fourth Ave., New York 














| 








New i Senadiied| 











— Sale. 


FOR SALE 


One BYERS AUTO CRANE, 
three-quarter yard clam _ shell 
bucket with 25 h p.- motor 


Never been used \ bargain for 
you. 


For further particulars, write 


Cotton Mills, 


Boston, Mass. 


International 


60 Federal St., 


FOR SALE 


One INGERSOLL-RAND STEAM 
DRIVEN AIR ‘COMPRESSOR, 


second-hand, cubic feet of air 
per minute, 1390, 110 pounds 
steam pressure—in good condi 
tion. 

For further particulars write 


Internation Cotton Mills, 


60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





i| 
ENGINES } 


| 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


| 
| 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and | 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. | 


Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania | 
| 



















































RE eng me 


Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acetylene Gas. — 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 


Commercial! Acetylene Supply Co. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 


Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Washers. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. ‘ 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Apronse—Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 


Architects and Enginers—wMill. 
Belmont Iron Works 
Hoffman & Co., Leon 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
American Steam Conveyor Corp. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co 
Atlanta Audit Co., Ine. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 


Ball Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo., 


Ine. 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Oo. 


Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Spindles—Ball-Bearing.) 


Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles). 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood C. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co. 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Cameron Machine Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Cameron “Machine Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks. 


National Bank of Commerce. 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry, & Foundry Co. 


Beam Heads (Steel). 
Mossberg Co., Frank 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 


Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Co. 


Belting. 


American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Kelley Co., Henry OC. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Co., I. B. 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Williams Co., I. B. 


Belt Fasteners, 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Belt Hooks. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc.. Edw. R. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Benches (Park & Playground). 
Dow Iron & Wire Works. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co. 


Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H, W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mashy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery.) 


Bleaching Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks-David Co., Inc, 
Born, Serymser Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleachine Gas Co 
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Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Oo., Ine, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Ince., L. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Zavon, Inc. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng, Oorp. 
General Electric Oo. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Oo. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Boards—Form. 


Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Bobbins. 
Brown Oo., The David 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Boilers. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 

Schofield’s Oo., J. 8S. 

Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 

Permutit Co. 

Refinite Co. 

Scaife & Sons, Wm. B. 
Boiler Fittings 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lovingood Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Boxes-—Mill. 


Keystone Fibre Co. 

Lane & Bro. 

Leatheroid Sales Co 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 


(See Tapes.) 


Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co.. D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 
Kevstone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 


Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 
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Buildings—Portable. 
Aladdin Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Building Material. 
Aladdin Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Barrett Co., The 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
\Dufur & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s. C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo 











































































Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Oo. 


Calender Rolls. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 


Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 


Cans—Roving. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The 


Carding Machinery 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machry. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machy. Oo., 
The 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Caustic Soda. . 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Piper Roofing Co., J. A. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co. 
Chain Drives. ’ 

(See Belting—Chain Link.) 
Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En- 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 

Morse Chain Co. 
Chairs and Stools (Steel). 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Oo. 
Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
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_ STANDARD MILL RECEPTACLES — 
E NO-WASTE = 
= SEAMLESS ROVING CANS = 
= CARS, DOFFING-TRUCKS, BOXES, = 
= TAPER BASKETS, BARRELS = 
E STANDARD FIBRE CO. | = 
= Ali Dlametere 25 Miller Street, Somerville, Massachusetts Pee Tons = 
el ir 


General Auditing 
Modern Accounting Systems 


Federal Tax Returns 
and Financial Reports 


ATLANTA AUDIT CO., Inc. 


512-13 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
M. R. Miles, Pres’t. D. E. Shumaker, V. Pres’t. 


Long Distance Phone Ivy 5683. 









A Lifetime of Effort 


Three-quarters of a century of supreme 
effort and sacrifice are behind the famous 


STIEFF PIANO 


4 lifetime of devotion to an 
ideal that in its ultimate 
achievement has fully justified 
all the trouble — expense. 
This great work assures every 
purchaser of a Stie fF ys the ut- 
most in esality, ervice and value, < 
assurance w¢ orth much when the pur- 
chase invelves a sum of money that is 
invested in a piano Our terms are 
exceedingly attrac tive our prices 
aed “ so. Write for ‘ladermation. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


Established 1842 
M. D. Manning, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. 





































Private Cotton 
Information 


Our Bureau of Information has 
never failed. 1919 will be very 
unusual. Guessing in the Cotton 
business will not pay. Our service 
is well known and reliable. Direct 
from the Cotton Ginners. Daily 
and weekly services by wire and 
mail. 


The Ginner’s Association, 
Inc. 


Bureau of Information 
Goodbar Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 





Chemicals. 


See Dyestuffs 


Chlorine Gas. , 
I tro Blea ng Gas Co 


Clocks (Hank, Etc). 


(See Counters.) 


Clocks (Time) 


Internatioual Time 


Closets (Water). 


See Toilets.) 


Cloth Cutters. 
Cameror Machine Co 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Cloth Balers. 


See Baling Presses.) 


Cloth Dealers & Mfgrs. 
\(moskeag Mfg, Co 
Barrell Co Wm 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co 
Tolar & Hart 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W 
Cameron Machine 
Firsching, J A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Novelty Co. — : 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


& Sons Co. 


Co 


Cloth Tubes. 
Southern Novelty Oo. 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders.) 


Clutches (Friction). 
American Pulley Co. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo 


Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., O. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Cloors. 
(See Dyestuffs 


Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mills.) 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 

Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 

Merchants.) 

Compresses (Cotton). ; 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 

Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 


Compressors, Air. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Condeasers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Connectors (Frankel Solderless). 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Contractors (Building). 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 

ture). 

Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., C. J. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Conveying Machinery. 

American Pulley Co. 

American Steam Conveyor Corp. 

American Supply Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Collins, J. D 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield. Wm. Co. 

Seecer-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furhush Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


and Chemicals.) 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers (Water). 
(See Water Coolers). 


Cooling Towers, 
See Tanks and Towers.) 


Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 

\moskeag Mfg. Co 
Barrell Co., Wm 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Lawrence & Co 
Peech, Sons Phillips Co. 
rolar & Hart 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co, 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 


(See Brokers.) 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Brown Co., David. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Draper COorporation, 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., OC. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Oo. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., C. W. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc.). 


Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


Cutters (Thread). 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


Dictaphones. 
Dictaphone Co. 


Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 


Disinfectants. 
Barrett Oo., The 


Dobby Chains. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Doffing Boxes (Mill). 


See Boxes—Mill.) 


Door Mats (Steel). 
Acme Steel Goods Oo, 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 


Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drills (Electric), 
(See Electric Machinery.) 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 


Drying Apparatus. 
New York Blower Co. 


Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Drying Machinery, 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., OC. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


Dusting Machinery. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 

Printing Machinery, 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 

Butterworth & Son Co., H. W. 

Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Permutit Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy Oo. 

Refinite Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks, David Co., Ine. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co, 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Co., Inc. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemcial Oo. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

—" & Hasslacher Chemical 
0. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon, Ine. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Fans. 

(See Fans—Electric.) 
Electric Lamps, 

(See Lamps.) 


Electric Lamy Guards. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
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Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Snow & Co., E. W. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Electric Tractors and Trucks. 


Baker, R. & L. Co. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Collins, J. D, 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 


Elevators, 


Collins J. D. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Engineers (Mill). 
(See Architects.) 


Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Engines—Steam. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Qo. 


Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 


Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Engine Room Supplies. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 


American Laundry Mchry Co. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Electric. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Howard & Morse 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 


haust. ; 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


tems.) 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Oo. 


Fibre Products, 
,Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
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‘SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 


Southern Representatives: 






S. C. Thomas 
C. C. Clark 






est Warps; the Best Cloth and 






Spartanburg, S. C. 






Least Seconds. 





























Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back- 
labor, no more damaged whee ie or 
gears, when you _ take them off the 
shaft by means of the 


SUL_LER 


REB BULLER 





PERFORATED METALS 


Copper, Steel, Tin, Zinc and _ other 
Sheet Metals and materials for Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton 
Gins, Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilators, Electrical 
Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for Sand Rolls, Threshing 
Grilles (Register 


of Aluminum, Brass, 


GR 
GR 





Machines, Fanning Mills, Pulp Machinery, 
Faces) all Mining Screens and BEA 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE ae ae eas 
uci } ie es Ol nade i the 
The Best screens possble. We make everything in perforate cumpeeh, and can be used for removing 
metals All orders handled rush. wheels, gears commutators, transmis- 
Send for Metal Sample Plate Circular. sions, pulleys, etc. 
3 z, simple and trouble-proof Ad- 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. eg Sg Re 





Capacity 1 to 18/7. 


163 York St. Rochester, N. Y. positior 
Sent on 10 days’ trial, and if it doesn’t 
prove indispensable, your money will be 
refunded. Write today for bulletin and 
prices. 
THE GREB CO., 171 State St., Boston, Mass 























MONOPOLE OIL 


U. S, Pat. 861397 Serial 367303 


Special Sizing and Finishing Products for 
Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


SULPHUR BLACK 

BENSAPOL 

BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 
New York Office: 100 William Street. 


Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Ivy 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, Cable Address 
A. F, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW / i 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 

MILWAUOKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. | 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-Presidentt | 


CREAM SOFTENER 
SOLUBLE OILS 








| TheAmerican AuditCo. 


Ltd., 





WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER. FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OrFrice ANDO Factory 





MERCHANTS & MANUFATTURERS-} 
ALSO BRUSHES 1ES INK MARKING POTS 


=\1C°1 NG [ Smeun COTTUN SHIPPEAS COTTON Mii 
B ew mF ALSC 





















RocK Foro Itt 
Boston. Mase. 
WARP TYING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Greenvitre.S.c. 
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Filters—Water. 
(See Water Softening.) 


Finishing. 
(See Dy ers 
ishers.) 


Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Schrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane. 


Corn Products Refining Co 
Dicks, David Co., Ince. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum, Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Kali Mfg. Co 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Levinstein & Oo., Inc. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Zavon, Inc 


Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collins, J. D. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Fire Protecting Paint. | 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 


First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment.) 


Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Oo 


Floor Scrubbing Macine. 
Aerican Scrubbing Machine Oo 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield's Sons Oo., J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Fountains (Drinking). 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 


Friction Clutches, 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 


Fuses. : 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 


Garnett Machines. 
Roy Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 


Gaskets. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


Gauges—Draft. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Ganges—Mercury Column Vacuum 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauges—Oil. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Gears—Silent. 
General Electric Oo. 
Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain Co. 


Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Whiton Mch. Oo., D. E. 


Gear Pullers. 
Greb Oo., Inc. 


Bleachers and Fin- 
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Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


Ginning Information. 
Ginners Association. 


Graphite—Products. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grates—Shaking. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oo. 


Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Grinders—Card, Cylinder 
Napper and Garnett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 


Guards (Elec. Lamp. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Guides (Thread). 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., I. E 


Boll, 


Gums. 

(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 

terials.) 

Hangers. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Hardwood. 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Harness—Loom. 


American Supply Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas. Oo. 


Heaters (Water). 
Manufacturers Equip. 
Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 


Heddle Frames. 
Cron pton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Hoists. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 


Hose—Fire. 
Collins, J. D. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oe. 


Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms.) 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Hospital Equipment. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Hotels. 
DeSoto 
Marquette. 
Martinique. 
Sinton. 
Tuller. 


Houses (Ready-Made) 
Aladdin Co., The 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 

New York Blower Oe. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors.) 


Hydrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Hygrometers. 

Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Hygrodeiks. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 


Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo, C. J 


& Eng. 


Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Injectors. ° 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Ink—-Steneil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

National Marking Machine Co. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Jacks, 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 


Jacquar‘s. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


Kettles- -Soda 
l.ombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Co. 


Kiers. 
(Sea Fleaching Kiers.) 


Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Mercha_ts and Dei'ers.) 


Knit Goods Washers. 
(See V asherr—Clot! .) 


Knitting Macinery and Supplies... 
Adams Co., Geo. H 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Gene-sal Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Oo. 


Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Carter Elec. Oo. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 


Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 


Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Iinen Yarns. 
(See Yarns——Linen.) 


Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 


Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Ohlorine.) 


Loaders—Wagon and Trucks, 
Link-Belt Company. 


Lockers Metal). 

Collins, J. D. 

Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Oo. 
Logwood Extract. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
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Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Wm. & Oo. 
Stafford Oo., The 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loom Attachments (Auto). 
Draper Corp. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Orucible Co. 
Kellogg & Oo., E. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo. 


Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 


Lumber, 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Ete. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wke. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 

National Marking Machine Oo. 


Marking Machines. 
National Marking Machine Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerized.) 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Metals (Perforated) 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 


Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, 
Steam, Etc. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. So. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg, Co., 0. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Meters (Revolution). 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 


Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers.) 


Mill Villages. 
(See Villages.) 


Mill White Paint. : 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 


Motors and Generators—Electric. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 


Nails—Cement Coated. 
Lovingood Co. 


Nappers. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 


Needles—Latch. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 


Oils—Finishing. , 
(See Pinishing and Sizeing Ma- 
terials.) 


Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 


Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


Electric, 
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FOR USE 

sreouy SANITARY SEWAGE DISPOSAL © cices 

= WITHOUT SEWERS cunpenmn 
he FOR RURAL teuates pane 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


} If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
; lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—eave your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, # will 
effect such a saving now—just gi 
“A. C. C.” a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 


en oO Og ee. 
f Z43 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK 


POP a OS a 


* | | WIRE RAILINGS 
i meee tthe: WINDOW GUARDS 

) a WIRE CLOTH 

i a | 


Established 1835. 
ames 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 





ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
COTTON HARNESS for all kinds 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Good 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck 
Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warner and Leice Reeds, Beam 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending 


LAWRENCE, .... . 


f plain and Fancy 





Worsted 











Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


MASS. 


















Quest FoR UsE: 


@e eee 
Jog fa 


CARVLIMA ae. 





Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Werks. 
Packing, Lacing, mums «LOW Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. 


qs AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 









Blackman Ventilaters 










For thirty-two years 
have been acknowledg 

ed by engineers and 
architects ——— 










ie bes 







HOWARD & MORSE, 
45 Fulton St., 
New York 
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Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubri ators.) 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Etc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schofield Co., Wm : ' 
& Furbush Mach Co. 


Smith : 
; Machine Works. 


Whitin 


Oxidizing Machinery. = ; 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Oxygen. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 


Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 
Packings. 
Goodyear 
Graton & Knig 
Jenkins Bros. 


Tire & Rubber Oo. 
ht Mfg. Co. 


Paint. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Chaffee, Thos. —" 
Detroit Graphite Vo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. ‘ 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 


Barrett Co. | 

Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de neue 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Paint—Mill White. 
Chaffee Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont fe Nemours 


& Co., E. I. 


& Co., E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Paper—Oil. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Peroxides. 
Roessler 
Co 
Phonographs (Dictating) 
Dictaphone Co 


& Hasslacher Chemical 


Pianos. 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, 
chine Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Am. Ma- 


Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Threading & Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Playground Equipment. ; 
American Playground Device Co. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


Pipe 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Kelly Oo., Henry OC. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
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Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. § gall Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co. 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Lovingood Co 
Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


The 


Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Stanley Belting Corp. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 


Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
The 

Toomey, Frank 

Westinghouse Elec. 


Pump Valves. 
See Valve Discs. 


Psychrometers (Sling.) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., ©. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 


Terrell Mch. Co. 
Railings. 
Dufur & Co 


Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Reels. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Reflectors (Lamp) 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Regulators—Pressure 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., OC. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Regulators—Temperature. 


(See Temperature Controllers) 


Repairing—tTextile of all kinds. 
teneral Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Rewinding Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 


General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Spinning Ring Oo. 


Whitinsville 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Rolls (Calender). 


Roy & Son Co. B. S. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Rolls—Steel. 
Southern 


Roofing. 
Barrett Co., The 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating, 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Spindle & Flyer Co 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Rope—Transmission, 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. Inc. 
Kelly Co., Henry OC. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sanitary Closet Cans. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co. 

Sanitary Products. 
Cement Products Co. 
Kaustine Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Sanitary Eng. Co. 
Selig Co 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel, 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co 


Lovingood Co 


Standard Scale & Supply Co 


Scale Presenter (Boiler). 
See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion. 


Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
3eckley [Perforating Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing -Mch. Co. 


Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy Co. 
= & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
0. 


Shafting & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing 60. 


Shears. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo.. David. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment & 
Eng. Co 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 
Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 


Shuttles. 
Brown Co., David 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Sinkers. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
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Size Kettles. 
3utterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Howard & Bullough, American 

Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo. 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Skewers. 
Brown Co., David 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Steel. 
3elmont Iron Works 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 


Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 

plies. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H, W. 

Socker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Lovingood Co. 

Mossberg Co., Frank 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher) 


Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 


Slitting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—Textile. 
Dicks, David Co., Ine, 8 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Grisselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Ine. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne ,Schrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks, David Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway & Co., Frank. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
— & Hasslacher Chemical 4 

0. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. ; 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. é 


Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Zavon, Inc. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
New Departure Mfg. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
U. S. Ball Bearing Ce. 


Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills. Ine. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine. 
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“SERVING SOUTHERN CONCERNS”’ 


J.D. COLLINS 


SALES ENGINEERS 
937 Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 






TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 










Boilers, 
prs | Structural 
ee s | bi eae Steel Work 






















We are devoting our time 





Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 





to advising with the mill 










managers regarding better 







Boiler Tubes 
Castings, 


Etc. 


and more economical 


methods of storing and 






Tell us what you moving both raw material 






want and let us 


and finished product. 










quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Chattanooga, Tena. 













May We Be of Service? 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE | 


‘*The House 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. 
of Tay’’ 


NEW YORK 












One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 





Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 


vd £ Mr. . Glaney 


The MARQUETTE 


18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 


A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 

Room with Private Bath 
One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $land $1.50 


AL CL a La 


Shopping or Business. 


600 
ROOMS 
400 BATHS 





Direct Entrance to 
B’way Subway 
and Hudson 

Tubes. 










| Rates: —From | 52 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 
Food and Reasonable Prices. 
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Spinning Frames. 
goo Machine Co., H, & B. 


Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation, 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinnip@ Ring Oo. 
Spinning Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 
Dary.Ring Traveler Co 
Greenyilte Spool & Mfg. Co 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitih Machine Wks. __ 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists, 
American Textile Banding Co. 
. Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Svinning & Twisting Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Greenville Spool & Mfg 
Saco-Lowell Shops. ‘ 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools & Skewers. 
Brown Co., David —- 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. i 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lovingood Co. 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Ete. 
Starch & Gums. ay 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 
Steel Doors, Windows, Partition, 
Ete. 
Belmont Iron Works ; 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Steel Lockers. 
(See Lockers.) 
Steel—Structural. 
Belmont Iron Works. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


Stencil Brushes. 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 


Co 


es.) 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
Lovingood Co 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving.) 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Box 
Strapping) 
Supplies—Textile Mill (All Kinds) 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 
Co 
Permutit Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
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Tapes and Braids. 
Amer can ‘Textile Banding Co. 
Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tape—-Slasher. 
Lovingood Co. 
Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling System). 
Carter Elec. Co. 
Collins, J. D 
Temperature Controllers. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Eng, Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 
Thermometers—All Kinds, 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 
Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Time Clocks. 


International Time Recorder Co. 


Tires—Auto and Truck, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Toilets. 
Cement Products Co. 
Kaustine Co., Ine 


Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Co 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Sanitary Eng. Co. 

Selig Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Towers. 


(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 

Baker R. & L. Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cowan Truck Co. 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 

Hunt Co.. O. W. 

Mercury Mfg. Co 
Transmission—Power. 


(See Power Transmission Ma- 


chinery.) 
Transfer Points. 
Adams Co., Geo. H. 
Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Travelers (Spinning & Twisting.) 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Trucks—Auto, 
Baker, R. & L. Co, 
White Co., The. 
Trucks—Electric—Inter, 
taker. R. & L. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Hnnt Co. C. W. 
Mercurv Mfg. Co 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cowan Truck Coa 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Punt Co Cc W. 
Lovingood Co 
Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 
Keystone Fibre Oo. 
Lane & Bro. W. T. 
Teatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Cloth). 
Sonthern Novelty Co. 
Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Oo. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Draner Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Teich & Rutler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 





Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinals. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Mfg. 


Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Sanitary Eng, Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Unions—Bronze. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves—Blow-off. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Check. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valve Discs. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Varnishes. 


Barrett Co, 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oo. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 

American Moistennig Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Sargents’ Sons Co., OC. G. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Tolhurst Mch. Co. 


Village Architects and Designers. 


Aladdin Co., The 
Hoffman, Leon. 

Village Houses. 
Aladdin Co.. The 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warp Drawing Machines. 
American Warp Drawing Mch. 

Co. 

Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Washers—Cloth. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy Co. 
Phila. Textile Mehry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Washers (Leather.) 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Washers—Rubber. 

Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Waste Balers. 

(See Baling Presses.) 

Waste Machinery—Cotton. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofleld Oo.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 

Water Coolers (Fountain). 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. 


Co 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain Co 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
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Water Closets. 
(See Toilets.) 


Water Heaters. 
(See Heaters.) 
Water Softeners. 
Permutit Co, 
Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Qo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
The 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


Welding Apparatus—-Electric Are. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg, Oo. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Oxy-Acetylene. 


Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 


Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects.) 
Welfare Equipment. 
American Playground Device Oe. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 
Thomas Co., F. H. 


Wheels—Fibre. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc. 


Whistels—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winding. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Winders. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ca 
Stafford Co., The 
Windows—Steel, 


Belmont Iron Work.s 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Wire Railings. 
Howard & Morse. 


Wiring—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., B.I 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Go. 
Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oe. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons -Corp., 0. @. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Ine 
Peech, Sons & Phillips. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants, 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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RON 


NEW YORK 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — 7 


\WORKS — 


EE ig 


STRUCTURAL ST 


Complete Industrial Buildings 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS, PHILA. 
22d & WASHINGTON AVE. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
‘*BELIRO?I’’ 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
32 BROADWAY 


CODE: WESTERN UNION 
FIVE LETTER EDITION 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH AND SPANISH MAILED ON REQUEST 
Complete Warehouse Stock of Structural Shapes and Plates for Immediate Shipment 


HOTEL TULLER 


Park, Adams, and Bagley, 


DETROIT 


bE) | Hie 





EUROPEAN PLAN 


600 ROOMS 


CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE 
SELF SERVICE 
MEN’S GRILL 
JAPANESE WAITERS 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
COLORED WAITERS 
We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 


making an enviable record for modest charges and courteous and 
efficient service. 


$2.00 UP 


Trv us for lunches and banquets. 
HOTEL TULLER 


FACES FOUR 
STREETS 


SISCADAY ticki 


DISTINCTLY = 


INDIVIDUAL 





Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 
Visitors 
IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 


Cuisine! 
Comfort! 
Courtesy! 


Centrally 
Located 


Library of 
Popular and 
Standard 
Works 


After-Theatre 


Entertainment 
Facilities 
Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
and upward Convention 


Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 


HOTEL DE SOTO 


(MILLION DOLLAR HOME ) 


“NEW ORLEANS “* 


TT ytd RATES 
FAMOUS.FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE 


VIC. LE BEAU 


SCRUPULOUSLY 
CLEAN 
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Adams Co., G. H 

Aladdin Co., The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Audit Co 

American Crayon Co 
American Kron Scale Co 
American Laundry Mehry Co 
American Machine Co., H. & B 
American Moistening Co 
American Playground Device 
Co 


American Pulley Co 


American Scrubbing Equipmen 


Ca 


t 


t6 


American Steam Convey or Corp.175 


American Supply Co 7 166 
American Textile Banding Co 

Ine HOS 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co : 120 
Anchor Post Iron Works 586 
Arabol Mfg. Co 197 
Arlington Cotton Mills .179 
Arrow Mills Ine .179 
Atlanta Audit Co.. Ine 4 187 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Ster 

cil W orks .189 
Baker. R. & li. Co , 6 and 7 
Barber-Colman Co 189 
Barber Mfg. Co 618 
Barrell, Wm 180 
Barrett Co ; 573 
Beckley Perforating Co .169 
Beer, H. & B 184 
Belmont Iron Works 195 
sird-Wileox Co 174 
Borne, Serymser Co L5¢ 
Josson X Lane 150 
Boston Economy |! imp Div 178 
Bradley Mfg. Co i. 3 618 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David lf 
Brinton Co H 601 
Brown Co David 162 
Butterworth & Sons Co H. W..147 
Cameron Machine Co 13 
Carpenter & Co Geo. B 169 
Carrier Eng. Corp 38 
Carter Electric Co 178 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co L184 
Cement Products Co 17 
Certain-teed Products ¢ orp 
Chaffee Co, T. K 571 
Classified. Opportunities 18 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co..148 
Collins, J D 19 
Commercial Acetvlene Supply 

Co MI 
Corn Products Refining Co. 154 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 618 
Cowan Truck Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 174 
Cromptor & Knowles Loom 

Works 12 
Cyclone Fence Co 35 


COTTON 


davis, Roger W 

yetroit Graphite Co 

licks, David & Co., Inc...... 
rictaphone Co 


lixon Crucible Co., Joseph 





lodge Sales & Eng'g. Co. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Corporation 

Dufur & Co a ws if iaed 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 


E. I Tove ee ee 


Economy Baler Co verre rT 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 

Electric Smelting & 
Co 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 


Erdle Perforating Co 


Fawcett, Hughes , alain : 
Felton Brush Co., D. D 

Felton & Sons Co., 8. A 
Firsching Co., J. A. ..«----: 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Fletcher Works 

Flint Mfg. Co 


Garland Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
General Machine Works 


(#nner'’s Association. The 


( sselli Chemical Co 

Grat & Knight Mfg. Co 
199 and 

( Mfg. Co 

( Co 


Hemingway, Ine., Frank 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Hoffmar T. Leon 

Hotel DeSoto 

Hotel Marquette 

Hotel Martinique 

Hotel Sinton ’ , eran a 
American 


Howard & Bullough 


Mantas Gea: « viad.d te Meine 
Howard & Morse 
Hunt Co., Ine., C. W 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 


Aluminum 


156 


197 


177 


.623 


618 


200 


179 
189 


162 


160 


.600 


181 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 1,4 and 5 


International Time Recorder Co. 19 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works ....... 

Jenkins Bros. .......... wee 
JeeGam Mie. Oe. .occacuees . 44 
OO ES ere err ee 159 
Kaustine Co. ... sah? aie nS dn 
eee Ck. ay Be waceeanend 191 
eR oe: a re 172 
aout: Piatek Ce.. s.icccda'es 158 
Keystone Fibre Co. ......... 165 
Miipotetn & Ce., A. ..0006502-888 


Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R. .... 26 


ee YS 0 a Aan -182 
Rane & BOG. VW. Be ssccsescus 164 
Rewrenee & OG, 2c csecccias 183 
Leatheroid Sales Co. ........164 
Levenstein Co., Ine. 

pew, CUbe Tis cases dcesces 618 
PS 8 ae eee io aces 
Lombard Iron Works ........ 191 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. .....171 
Lovingood Co., The ......... 197 
Lunkenheimer Co. ......- re 
Lupton Sons Co., David . 33 


Manufacturers Equipment & 


Eng’g. Co cieieenl kon 
Mercury Mfg. Co ... . , 21 
Merrow Machine Co ...604 
Metz & Co., H. A te ota er a 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. ...... b> tae 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
Morehead Mfg. Co 7 2 . 30 
Morse Chain Co 

Mossberg Co., Frank : 163 


Myrtle Mills Co., Ine - 179 


Nashville 
Co 


Hardwood Flooring 


National Aniline & Chemical 

Co 5 nnd fu Ree ed ‘ . 160 
National Bank of Commerce. .160 
National Marking Machine Co. 17 
New Departure Mfg. Co « « 502 
New York & N. J. Lub. Co . 27 
New York Blower Co 


oo e bGS 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc..580 


Nye & Tredick Co. ...... . 606 


Page Steel & Wire Co 


Pammer Ga % Be seca 166 
Paramount Hosiery Form Dry 

ing Co. Ee ee ee ee 606 
Parksdale Mills, Inc. ... ne See 
Parks-Cramer Co seh lieveietieial do 10 
ee ee, eee ere 608 
Peech, Sons & Phillips Co. ...182 
Permutit Co. ...... ‘ 6 a ee 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co.....150 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co, ....198 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 

Oe a re: 
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Meme tte Ge, TAO cick ea ci awe's 29 
Reliance Machine Works ....606 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi 

O08. GE cins ces acess Ge ewenet 80 
Rosess Fibre O68. «<0 cicccsss 166 
Roy & Sense Oa, B. S. .....0 14 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. ..... 171 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 8 
Sanitary Engineering Co. ....191 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G....148 
Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. ...189 
Schaum & Uhlinger ......... 146 
Schofield Co.. Wm. .........- 197 
Seott & Williams, Inc........595 
Seeger-Walraven Co. ........173 
Ge A Bcc cece s nce daon% 169 
Ree Te GO: ont cecuvewes 189 
Shambow Shuttle Co. ...... . 42 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... 
Signode System, Inc ........ 15 
ESS I ES eee ee ee 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co.....198 
ee ee MMe 6 ses ce ees 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L...... 150 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co. ...179 
Southern Snindle & Flyer Co...197 
Southern Novelty Co. ....... 161 
Standard Scale & Supply Co.. .168 
Stanley Belting Corp. ....... 172 
Standard Fibre Co. ..........187 
Stafford Co.. The eat>ekeed Te 
Stieff. Ine, Chas. M ; ‘ 187 
Sturtevant Co.. B. F. ........ 81 
Swan & Finch Oo. <......... 
Tacliabue Mfg. Co., C. J......623 
Tavlor Instrument Co. .......175 
Terrell Machine Co. ........! 590 
Textile Banking Co., Inc. ....161 
Thomas Co., F. H reer. 171 
Textile Finishing Mchry, Co 198 
Tolar & Hart : ere 
Tolhurst Machine Works... 145 


Frank, Ine ; ; 185 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co.173 


Toomey, 


U. S. Ball Bearing Co oe 


Veeder Mfg. Co 4 wcrc 
Vogel Co., Jos. A rrrry 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 38 
Want Ads ... ‘> Seu ahandia ce 185 
Walsh & Weidner ..193 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. .......157 


179 and 184 


Weimar Bros he 
Electric & Mfg 


Westinghouse 


Co RA Se a im 11 and 32 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 39 
White Company ‘ , . - 20 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..164 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 14 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E. ...174 
Wildman Mfg. Co. ..ciic.. 602 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 

eee ee ee 
Williams & Sons, I. B. ...... 25 
Wolf & Co., Jacques ee 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co.....184 


DOGG, TAB. 266s 8S Sek aware 152 
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ARABOL SIZING TALLOW ? 


{ 





This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We is “a 
absolutely assure you it will produce any amount of softening desired. In addition to | ; "TRADE MAP 
this it will prevent any sticking of the yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 
yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however, 
we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 
To be used on either white or colored goods. Amr 
Ka/E\\ 
° ) a 
Arabol Manufacturing Company yf ad 
. . S a if 
100 William Street, New York City ——=— 
TRADE MARK 
Ree US Par. Cre. 


Rec. U.S. Pat. Crm 



































CARD ROOM SPINDLES — RING TRAVELER CO. 


re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 
s e 
Square Pointed Spinni 
Delivery reasonable. ng alii 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Southern Representatives: 


REPAIRED (/ Manufacturers Ja ~ 

Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or ¥) ) of ( » 
full size and tops made to fit your flyer. ~~ 

Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and 

om e 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. and Twisting Travelers 
Charlotte, N. C. TAUNTON, MASS. 
Cotton Mill Machinery. i 

‘W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W. H. Sichatibon, V-Pres. & Sec’t. one Page stg a 





Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 


Industrial Villages a Specialty Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
References from some of 1 || Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


the Largest Cotton Mills 











103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 

Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
aling Ties: ignode System owan Elevating Trucks 
ox Strapping tencil Machines ement Coated Nails 
aling Presses lasher Tape loth Goods Baling Presses 

THE LOVINGOOD COMPANY 
Factories, Branch Office and Warehouse, ATLANTA, GA. Direct from Factory to You 


a4 eras. 5 BALING PRESSES 


Of 8 A ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
pt da sd ARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr GJ} ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 





| 
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“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING4¥F INISHIN INISHING MA MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


“HURRICANE” 


Automatic Drying and Conditioning 
Machine for All Kinds of Yarn. 


Yarns handled by this method 
strength and softness, and are thoroughly dried and uni- 
formly conditioned. The skeins are automatically carried 
through drying and conditioning atmosphere and ‘delivered 
cool and containing the normal amount of moisture. These 
nachines are now being used by many of the largest mills. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


retain their color, 


THERE 1S A““HURRICANE” DRYER FOR EVERY MATERIAL 





THE PHILADELPHIA | DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
_ MAIN OFFICE ANO WORKS _STOKLEY : ST ABC 


ve WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA__| 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 












Singers MACHINERY Tenter Frames 
Kiers CO Calenders 
Washers ii tla alae New yorn orrice Starch Mangles 
Squeezers PROVIDENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH ST Dye Jiggs 


Machinery 


for 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Mercerizing 
and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
Scutchers 


Water Mangles 
Drying Machines 
Bolt on Guiders 
Warp Dyeing Machines 
Warp Mercerizing 
Machines 
Warp Dryers 
Warp Sizing 














Upright Drying Machine With Folder 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























[his machine does work never before accomplished 
and cannot be compared to any other. 
It will remove dirt, shell, seeds, leaf or other foreign 


matter from motes, sweeps, fly, strips or damaged ' 
cotton. 





Now in use by a number of the best mills through- 
out the country. 


Send tor Circular S-90 











| 
Cotton Waste Reclaiming Machine. We also build a special Willowing 
(Shaughnessy Patent) outfit for cotton waste—Circular S-9 
Ri 
bel 
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Do you know that the centrifugal 
force in belts at high speed re- 
duces their driving power until at 
about 9600 F. P. M. 
capable of transmitting power? 
All such factors are taken into 


account by our Engineering De- 


a belt is in- 


partment when they design stand- 
ardized belt drives. Consult them 


about your problem. 


COTTON 





TOP 








This is another case where t yp not h efhciency and Series 
economy have been obtained by simply installing the r 
right belt for the work to be done. ardize 

For many years Spartan Belting has been dominat ( ti 
ing the hard drives that destroy other belts. That ex Ss 
perience ranks it as top not h in leather, in tannage prin 
and in workmanship It is unusually pliable, wonder sult ol! 
fully elastic, it is the greatest of pulley grippers anda Knight 
without an equal for high speed, overload drives or ad 
where unfavorable conditions exist. cant 

Spartan well exemplifies the three principles back Many 
of Graton & Knight Standardized Series Leather Belts Iting 
First, they are made ot the right material le ather h 
Second, they are tanned in our own tannery pe 1 equa 
cally for belting use, thus assuring the right kind of It w 
leather Third, they are graded into a Standardize the 


Oak 


Lie ather 





This is a 12 
Belt, 


Gas Compressor. 


-inch Spartan Double 
operating a 50 horse-power 
Its cost to date 
is 1-2c per horse-power per week. 
When this belt had been in use 18 
months, the 
that it had given double the length 
of service of belts previously used. 
This 


years and is still going strong. 


engineer wrote us 


Nas nou been in use over four 


1 belt for each class of wer A 
its standardiz d if inufact i star 
the work to be dor 
t ] he + ] } t 
articies can De tested 1 a sho 
it takes years t t tk r 3 
ples applied in power trans SSIOr Th r 
6U years test of experien s that Gra x 
Standardized Series Belti th high 
s also the most widely so Th s 
n nation h ghest yuality— st sale 
the best belted plants ask s ) he 
for every ir Try he plan 4 s h 
n i to ~ Grat« & Knight t 
Th won t ymmit y t3 
t y r Duy ‘ th S n 


Write for beok on Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
j / eather r 


Make rs of Leather 


Tanne VS, 


) fy 
Be, } 





hia 


P) di 


( 














Standardized Series 


Tanned by us for belting use 








raton & Kni 


Leather Beltin 





ght 


— 














+4) 





P00 


Through the scien- 
tific investigation 
of our Engineering 
Department, all the 
factors which enter 
into the design of 
a belt have been 
standardized. Ac- 
cording to best 
modern practice, 
belts are designed 
with an overload 
capacity of about 
60%. Such ratings 
are found to give 
the lowest cost per 
horse-power trans- 


COTTON 


ery 


ram a 








1919. 
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48" Heart 3-ply 
Belt, 86 feet long, 
installed in 1911 in 
the mill of the C. 
A. Smith Lamber 
Company, Bay- 
point, Cal. Driving 
Pulley, 14 feet. 101 
R. P. M. Driven 
Pulley 4 feet. Belt 
Speed,4400F. P.M. 
Theoretical horse- 
power,600. Actual 
horse-power trans- 
mitted, 850 to 900. 
Cost of Belt, 1/5 


of Ic per horse- 





mitted per year. 





— 











“Where Little Things Are Big”’ 


Thirk what this belt must do. Traveling at 
4400 feet per minute, it makes its circut fifty 
times every sixty seconds. For every one of these 
revolutions, each part of the belt must slacken 
and tighten itself, practically once a second. 


To be efficient, it must do this without loosen- 
ing its grip on the pulleys, without jumping or 
slipping. That this 48” Heart Belt does transmit 
power efficiently is evidenced by the fact that it 
is delivering 250 more horse-power, or over 40° 
in excess of that for which it had been designed. 
It has been doing this for over 8 years. 


The test of such conditions seems impossibly 
severe, and yet this belt succeeds because it is 
made from the right material—leather—which 
has retained so many of the wonderful proper-~ 
ties that fit it to be the skin of a powerful, active, 
living animal. 


Write for ‘‘Standardized Leather Belting’’ 


In order that our leathers may meet these al- 
most impossibly severe requirements of elas- 
ticity and pulley grip, we tan them ourselves 
— for belting use, handling 1000 hides a 

ay. 


That we may offer always the right belt for 
the required work, we make our Standardized 
Series of Leather Belting—a Belt for each class 
of power transmission. Standardized in manu- 
facture and standardized in application to the 
work to be done. 


Many of the best belted , ants ask us to speci- 
fy the belting for every pulley drive. Try the 
plan yourself. Then, when buying, call for 
“Graton & Knight — Brand or equal.’’ This 
won’t commit you to buying our belts. It will 
put your buying on the one basic consideration 
—the work to be done. 


Book 


power per week. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 


Atlanta 
Boston 









Chicago Detroit Kansas City New Orleans New York Pittsburgh Seattle London 

Cleveland Fall River Minneapolis Montreal, Can. Philadelphia Portland, Ore. St. Louis Eng. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas—Dallas, Tex Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of California—San Francisco, Cal > 





Graton & Kni 


Standardized Series 


Leather Belting 


Tanned by us for belting use 








ght 















